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Boston, os N. Y¥. City. Washington, 
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4] WI] 7138/4 2) 2 8 8433) 2 8 | 7 3/438) 2 6 
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22) S | 7 27/4 3t] 623 | 7 21/4 36) 617 16442; 611 
3)M 22/4 32}sets 7 22.4 S7\sets 7 16,4 42/sets 
24) T | 7 23/4 32) 5 Qt % 22-4 38) 627 | 717443) 5 384 
23; W 28)4 33) 6 35 23.438 640 | 717444) 643 
26 7 2914 33) 743 | 723439] 747 | 718444 751 
27) F | 729/488) 850 | 723439) 853 | 718445) 855 
23/18 7 29/4 35) 954 | 724440) 955 | 718446) 957 
2; 8 7 29.4 35) 1056 | 724441) 1056 | 7 19 4 46) 10 56 
80 | M | 7 30/4 36) 11 57 24.4 42) 1156 | 719447) 11 55 
$11 T 80'4 37! 12 571 7 Ud 431 | 12 Eee 7 19 4 48) 12 52 
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Terms—Publishers’ Notices, etc, 
- ee 
For One or Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60, 
[ALL Post FREE.] 


Three Subscribers one year......+. $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year......... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1.20 cach. 
Sia Subscribers one year.......... $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year.......+. $8, or $1.14 each. 
Hight Subscribers one year. ......89, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


(2 Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each, 
Specimen bers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....J@" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 


The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers delivered by mail in N. Y. City, and for copies sent 
outside of the United States and British America, ez- 
cept to Africa, Brazil, British .Honduras, the East Indies, 
and Mexico. For the last named five countries the extra 
charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and Single 
Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, payable to 
Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form of 
Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 0. 
Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tlie money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volames 
from Vol. 16 to 36 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail, Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10. cents each._Any Nambers of the paper is- 
sued for 21 years past, sent post pald for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, co $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 








Will.Our Friends 


PLEASE OBLIGE US 


TO-DAY? 


[When subscription letters arrive, one of the Propric- 
tors opens them, carefully examines the enclosures, 
marks on each the amount enclosed, numbers each letter, 
puts the same number upon the checks, money orders, or 
other documents, and files the letter. Our most experi- 
enced careful clerks afterward examine the letters thor- 
oughly, see exactly what is desired, enter the names in 
the Register for the day, with the letter number against 
cach, the amount paid, the time paid for, each sender's 
name, gives him credit in another book for any names 
designed for a premium, ete., etc., and these letters are 
then filed away by number for reference, years after if 
need be. The Register Book of to-day (there is one tor 
each week day) is on the next day taken by another clerk, 
who distributes the names through the State Mail Books, 
where they are arranged under the several Post Offices, 
and these are Indexed Alphabetically. Other clerks take 
these mail books and write wrappers for mailing the pa- 
pers. Sundry checks are provided for ascertaining that 
every name and the amount paid, the time, ete,, shall be 
entered. When we know a subscriber’s P. O. and State, 
it is at once found from the Alphabetical Index, and then 
traced by page numbers, and letter numbers, to the 
Register Book, and, if necessary, to the original letter. 
When wrappers are written they are counted for each P. 
O. and called over and checked, to prevent any omissions, 
If any papers are lost, it is during transmission or de- 
livery in the mail. All this system is convenient, even 
necessary to prevent any errors.) 


NOW THEN, 

the above indicates the amount of work required to 
enter 80,000 to 100,000 names, and get the papers 
on the way all right and prompély ; and why we 
desire to have the work done by experienced, tried 
clerks, without the aid of extra men about Jan. 
Ist. It will Oblige us Greatly if as many 
as possible of our Readers will to-day (that is, when 
this paper comes to hand), send in their own re- 
newals, and the names of the new friends who will 
come with them to enjoy, and be profited, we trust, 
by what we shall set before them during the com- 
ing year. Our plans are large; we are sure that 
these pages will give many items of information 
which it will pay every reader to have. 

N. B.—At the bottom of page 488 will be found 
a convenient form for use in remitting subscrip- 
tions. It can be cut off without martring the rest 
of the paper, and will save the trouble of writing a 
formal letter. Our printing paper is sized and 
calendered the same as writing paper, so that it 


_ will carry ink writing. 


— 


The Holidays are Coming, and a good many 
can cheaply obtain fine articles, to surprise their friends 
with, by collecting a few names of subscribers, and for- 
warding them in ample time to have the premium article 
on hand before Christmas or New Year's. The earlier it 
is done now, the better, before the rush upon manufac- 
turers and dealers, aud the crowd upon the express and 
freight lines, may chance to cause any vexatious delays. 
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Pleasant Announcement, 


A Magnificent Steel Plate, Line 
ENGRAVING, 


MARSHALL'S GREAT WORK, 
THE 


Farmer's Pride, 


For Every Subscriber to 
American Agriculturist for 1879. 


Fine Pictures add greatly to the attractiveness 
and cheerfulness of every home, however lowly 
it may be. Miore than 250,000 excele- 
lent Chromos, almost equal to Oil Paintings, 
such as the “Strawberry Girl,” ‘‘ Mischief Brew- 
ing,” etc., now adorn the dwellings of the readers of 
the Anerican Agriculturist, to whom they were sent 
exclusively. These are vastly superior to the 
eheap, dauby pictures subsequently scattered 
through the country, and which led us to cease 
distributing Chromos altogether. 

We are happy to announce, however, that we 
have now completed arrangements for supplying 
all the bona-fide subscribers of the American Agri- 
eulturist for 1579 with Marshall’s Superb Steel Plate, 
Line Engraving, entitled ‘‘ THE FARMER’s PRIDE.”’ 
Mr. Marshall’s great portraits of Washington, Lin- 
eoln, and others, have achieved for him A WORLD 
WIDE REPUTATION, 

The eminent French artist, Gustave Doré, styles 
him “the Master of Art in Amcrica,’’ and Euro- 
pean critics have united in pronouncing his portrait 
ef Mr. Lincoln the fimest specimen of 
linealarit produced in this century. 
Mr. Marshall regards this last work, ‘‘ The Farmer’s 
Pride,” equal to any of his previous 
efforts, and it will unquestionably be so re- 
garded by judges. The cost for engraving a stcel 
plate ranges from One Hundred Dollars upward, 
according to the artistic execution, fineness, and 
size. Mr. Marshall receives 


Three Thousand Dollars 


for engraving this picture, which of itself indicates 
the excellence and value of the work. 

The usual price of steel-plate line engravings of 
the size and character of ‘‘The Farmer’s Pride,”’ 
is Tem Dollars. To other than subscribers, 
we will supply the picture, postage prepaid, 
for Five Dollars. To all bona-fide sub- 
scribers of the American Agriculturist for 1879, 
however, we will supply the picture at 
our office, togcther with the Paper, 
one year, post-paid, for $1.63, or 
$1.70 when the picture is forwarded by mail, 
securely rolled and protected in a mailing-tube, 
free of any extra charge. 

That is to say, we will send the American Agri- 
eulturist for 1879 to bona-fide subscribers, together 
with Marshall’s elegant Steel Plate, Line Engraving, 
“The Farmer’s Pride’ (price $5.00), for $1.70, all 
postage prepaid. OR, 

When the engraving is delivered at our office, 245 
Broadway, we will funish the paper and the engrav- 
ing for $1.68, postage for the year prepaid on the 
paper. We make this 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER, 


because of our desire to place this beautiful pic- 
ture in the homes of all our subscribers, and at the 








same time to increase the number of these sub- | 11 ounces will be presented for? subscribers, at $1.5¢ 


scribers for 1879 to a round 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND. 

We are enabled to afford our readers this 
unparalleled opportunity for obtaining 
amaster work of art, through our having sole pos- 
session of the plate, and our unequaled fa- 
cilities for issuing the large number required. 

Though the American Agriculturist at the reduced 
price ($1.50 per annum), is cheaper than any similar 
journal in the world, and richly worth treble the 
price of the subscription, we cheerfully supply this 
magnificent engraving at a great expense 
to ourselves, believing that we shall be re- 





compensed for so doing in the satisfaction afford- 


ed, and in the increased interest and efforts for the 
paper, of those subscribers who share in the dis- 


tribution. 


“THE FARMER’S PRIDE ” 


is executed in the highest style of art on 
fine plate-paper, Twenty-Two Inches by 
Twenty-Hight Inches. Some idea of the estimation 
in which the artist and the picture are held, may be 
had from the fact that thirty artist proofs of the 
engraving we offer, with the signature of the 
Artist, have been subscribed for at Twenty- 
five Dollars each, 
RECAPITULATION. 

The American Agriculturist for 1879 post- 

age prepaid,(14c. extra in New York City).¢1.50 
“The FarMerR’s Pripe’’ to other than 

Subscribers (postage prepaid)........... $5.00 


The American Agriculturist and “ THe Farm- 
ER’s Pripe” to one address, (postage 


prepaid on both)...... Se bine seein eS: $1.70 
The two, when the picture is delivered at 
our office, 245 Broadway,...... ay -$1.63 


No person other than a Subscriber can procure 
this picture at Jess than $5.00. It is now on exhi- 
bition at the reception rooms of the American Agri- 
eulturist, 245 Broadway. 

The Engravings will be issued as rapidly as 
possible, and subscribers will be supplied in the 
order of their application, 


The Steel-Plate to Subscribers in Clubs. 


To accommodate our subscribers who have already sent 
in their names in clubs, at club rates, and those who may 
hereafter do 80, we subjoin the following offers: 

Four Subscribers for 1879, and Four Engravings, all 

PDs chscsontiddise bddconncdsgeobiobeceeoseteus $5.80 
Siz Subscribers for 1879, and Siz Engravings, all post- 


Ten Subscribers for 1879, and Ten Engravings, all post- 
EE BOR si cpstnseced ‘sxesktisivbecocesbace Dodebebedaeecve 12.00 
To Clubs of Ten Subscribers, post-paid, and Ten En- 

gravings taken at the Office, or forwarded by Express 

in one package, expressage unpaid..............cccceces $11.80 
Clubs above Ten at the same proportionate rates. 





The Steel-Plate Engravings for 
Premium Clubs.—The above offer of En- 
gravings will in no way interfere with the General 
Premium List, but al subscribers, from whatever 
source received, will have equal privileges. For 
particulars, see page 481. 








A NEW PREMIUM-—Or a Pocket Revol- 
ver, Cheap.—So many write us for good, low-priced 
revolvers, that we have arranged to supply those who 
specially want them, thus: 1st—A very good, steel-bar- 
rel and lock, nickel-plated, 7-shooter Revolver, Cali- 
bre 22-100. Made at the celebrated Remington Arms 
Works, weight 7 ounces. It is as good as any made for 
anything like the money, and good enough for anybody 
who wants such an implement. We have just fired one 
100 times, and found it work very well. It will be sent 
free to any part of the United States, post-paid, by mail, 
to any one sending only 5 subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist, at $1.50 a year, or 10 subscribers at the 4- 
club rate of $1.25 a year. [Or it will be delivered free as 
above, on receipt of $2.50. It is as good for use as any 
$5 or $10 revolver of like calibre.] 2d.—A larger 5- 
shooter Revolver, nickel-plated, calibre 82-100, weight 














each, or 12 at $1.25 each, delivered free, as above. [Or 
it will be forwarded free, as above, on receipt of $4.] 





A PREMIUM AVAILABLE 
to Nearly Every Subscriber. 

Except in some small places, where nearly everybody 
already takes this paper, there are very few of our read- 
ers who do not each know at least two others who would 
be profited by the perusal of such a paper, and who would 
take it if its merits were explained to them. The Table, 
page 481, names 20 desirable articles, one of which will 
be presented to any one sending his own and two other 
subscriptions at $1.50 each a year. It is very easy for a 
multitude of people to each make up a larger list and get 
a more costly Premium. The articles are described and 
illustrated in the November number. A separate Illus- 
trated Descriptive Sheet will be sent to any one desiring it. 





An Important Enterprise Pro- 
posed, 


ee 
The Best Possible Investment of a small 
81m that can be made by the farmers of any neigborhood, 
is to secure a few good books, and pass them around 
from one to another during this and the next three 
mouths, until all have read them. We firmly believe that 
$10 to $20 thns invested, amounting to but @ trifle each, 
if a considerable number unite, will, in the end, be worth 
many hundreds, if not thousands of dollars, to that neigh- 
borhood, It only needs some public-spirited man, young 
or old, to take hold as a leader in the enterprise, and it 
will be quickly consummated.—Better still, to unite in 
forming aclub of subscribers large enough to secure a 
number of volumes free. Thus: Fifteen persons clubbing 
together and paying only $1.50 apiece, will not only each 
have the American Agriculturist post-paid for a year, but 
they will also receive, delivered free, $10.00 worth of 
good books, which af can read in turn. Twenty persons 
get $15.00 worth of books; Twenty-six persons thus 
uniting, will get $20.00 worth of ,books, er quite a 
library. (2 By this arrangement, each member of the 
club will, by the payment of $1.50, not only have 
the paper all the year, but a joint ownership in $20.00 
worth of valuable books,and a perpetual right to use them. 
One of the club may be appointed as keeper, or librarian, 
to take charge of the books, and give them ont as desired. 
There ought to be 50,000 such library clubs in as many 
aifferent neighborhoods, this very winter, this month even. 
Who will be the first enterprising, public-spirited man in 
each place to start such an enterprise ?—Here are some: 
BOOKS TO SELECT FROM.—These may be of many 
kinds forthe above. We suggest the following as mak- 
ing up @ good assortment to start with: Allen’s New 
American Farm Book, $2.50; Barry’s Fruit Garden, 
2.50 ; Ilenderson’s Gardening for Profit, $1.50; Stewart's 
Irrigation, $1.50; Thomas’ Farm Implements, 1.50; 
Tim. Bunkers Papers, or Yankee Farming, $1.50; 
Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home, $1.00; Dadd’s 
American Reformed Horse Book, $2.50, or, Dadd’s 
Norse Doctor, $1.50; Herbert’s Hints to Horse- 
Keeper’s, $1.75; The Percheron Horse, $1.00; Coburn’s 
Swine Husbandry, $1.%; Harris on the Pig, $1.50; 
Dadd’s Cattle Doctor, $1.50 ; Stewart’s Shepherd’s Man- 
ual, $1.50; Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper, $2.00; 
Reed’s House-Plans for Everybody, $1.50 ; Harris’s Talks 
on Manures, $1.50; Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping, 
$1.50. All the above books would cost only $30.00, if 
purchased, or nothing but a little effort, if obtained by a 
club; but any portion of them can be used in the start, 
and there are many others that may be preferred for a 
particular purpose in any locality. 
PGea ener s ae 
A ** Baker’s Dozen’? for 10 Days.—To al! 
new subscribers for 18%9, received prior tv December 10, 
we will send this number without extra charge ; this is 
13 months for the price of 12, 


Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members: 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates. 
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The Texas Cattle Drive. 


—~<-—_. 
Ogalalla, Nebraska, the terminus of the Texas 
Cattle Drive, is located on the Union Pacific Rail- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


road, 342 miles west of Omaha. The place has fig- | 


ured considerably in the newspapers during the 
autumn, as being the point where the Cheyenne 
Indians (escaping from the reservation in the Indian 
Territory) crossed the South Platte River and ulti- 
mately secured their freedom, “ The first house at 
Ogalalla was built in 1870, and though there are now 
not more than twenty buildings, all told, the place, 
during the cattle season, is full of bustle and excite- 
ment. The first drove of cattle from Texas reached 
here in 1874. Prior to that time they were driven 
to Fort Kearney, 154 miles further east on the 





Union Pacific Railroad. As the country around 
Kearney became settled, a new terminus had to 
be selected, and Ogalalla was decided upon because 
of its geographical advantages. The cattle could 
no longer be driven to any point eastward without 
encountering improved lands, and it was not feasi- 
ble to drive them to any point west of Ogalalla, 
owing to the difficulty they would experience in 
procuring water en route. Between Ogalalla and 
Buffalo Station, on the Kansas and Pacific Road, 
from which point the cattle drive leads northward, 
there are nearly a dozen streams or rivers about far 
enough apart to make convenient watering stations 
for the cattle. These streams embrace the Saline, 
South Fork of the Solomon, Prairie-dog, South 
Sappa, North Sappa, Beaver Creek, Driftwood, Re- 
publican, Frenchman, and the White Mea’s Fork. 
The distance between these rivers is about twelve 
miles, which is a fair day’s drive, but the distance 
from the last river to Ogalalla, on the Platte, is 
about thirty miles. On account of absence of wa- 
ter between the latter points, the drive is generally 
made in the cool of the day, or in the night- 
time, the cattle being watered at the last moment 
before they are started on this long drive to 
the South Platte. The whole distance from 


Buffalo Station to Ogalalla is 145 miles, and 
about twelve days are usually consumed in mak- 
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ing it. The cattle brought from the southern 
portion of Texas, travel some seventeen hundred 
miles, and those from the northern part of that 
State, about thirteen hundred miles. It takes an 
even five months to make the journey from the 
southern part of Texas, and from three and one- 
half to four months for that from the northern part 
of the State. There have been cases of ferced 
driving, where the cattle have come through in 
ninety days. <A forced drive is made when the 
owner of the herd finds a better market at Ogalalla 
than he anticipated, and sells more cattle than he 
has ordered to come up; in such a case he orders, 
through his agent in Northern Texas, a fresh lot to 
come on as quickly as possible. The proprietors 
or principals generally buy the cattle in Texas on 
time, paying from $3.00 to $4.00 a head, down ; they 
receive cash for them at Ogulalla, and settle up with 
the original owners when they return to Texas. 
They purchase in Texas a cow, for example, for 
$8.00, and the calf is thrown in; the animals are 
kept on pasture lands, at little or no expense, until 


| spring, when the herd is made up for the north. 


Upon reaching Ogalalla the cow brings $12.00 and 





‘ 


the calf from $7.00 to $8.00. Owners rarely accom- 
pany their stock, but reach Ogalalla by railroad 
several weeks before the cattle arrive, in order to 
make bargains, etc. Thus the owners frequently 
have their herds sold before their arrival. 

The herds leave Texas in the early part of Feb- 
ruary, generally numbering from one thousand to 
thirty-five hundred head of cattle, and requiring 
from eight to ten men to manage them. These 
herders receive $30.00 a month, and also $50.00 extra 
upon reaching Ogalalla to defray their expenses 
back to Texas. There is a head herder, who exer- 
cises authority over the others, and who is univer- 
sally known as the ‘‘ Corporell.’? Mess wagons for 
the herders are fitted out by the proprietors. They 
generally take with them from thirty to forty horses, 
to meet the wants of the long drive, and often pur- 
chase or trade for others on speculation en route, to 
be sold at an advance at Ogalalla. All the horses 
are sold when the cattle are delivered at the end of 
the drive. As fast as the owner disposes of the 
cattle, and the cow-boys can be spared, he pays 
them off, when they at once proceed to indulge.in 
what they term ‘‘a little amusement.” The sharpers 
and gamblers who have reached Ogalalla from vari- 
ous points, are always ready to accommodate the 
cow-boys in their search for ‘“‘ amusement,” and 
they are fortunate if they do not leave a considera- 
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ble portion of their wages with the Spanish Monte 
and Faro deaiers. It very frequently happens that 
they do not have enough money left to pay their 
way back to Texas’ by cars, and are therefore 
compelled to mortgage their next season’s wages ! 
After reaching the extended valley of the Platte, op- 
posite Ogalalla, the cattle, while waiting to be sold 
and delivered on the north bank of the river, graze 
up and down the south side of the Platte over an 
area forty miles long and from one and a half to 
four miles wide. At one time this year (July 21st). 
there were fifty-five thousand head of cattle grazing: 
in this valley. There isa space left between the 
herds a quarter of a mile or more wide, which the 
cow-boys utilize for camping purposes, they re- 
maining on this side of the Platte until the cattle 
are sold. Calves born on the road are invariably 
shot, and mothers are generally roped with steers 
or cows that have not calved, forif this were not 
done they would manage to slip away in the night 
and return to the spot where their offspring were 
shot. Buyers who live a long distance away, shoot 
the calves born at Ogalalla, as they do not care to 
drive them over the long distance to their ranches. 











OF THE TEXAS CATTLE DRIVE, 
The cattle go to the river for water at noon, with 
the exception of a few which remain behind to take 
care of the calves. One cow may often be seen 
watching twelve or fifteen calves, while their 
mothers have gone with the remainder of the herd 
to drink. After the return of the herd the ‘‘ watch- 
ers’? take their turn. This interesting fact is 
vouched for by several old ranchmen. 

In 1874, the first year that Ogalalla was made the 
terminus of the drive, fifty thousand head of cattle 
reached here. Last year, 1877, eighty thousand ar- 
rived. The number of cattle brought here this year 
and distributed to the ranchmen, is computed at 
one hundred and twenty thousand. The herds begin 
to come in about the first of May, and continue to 
arrive until Septeniber. During the present season, 
the cash prices here have been about as follows: 
Yearling heifers, $8; yearling steers, $9; two-year 
old heifers, $11; two-year old steers, $13; cows, 
$12; three-year old steers, $16 ; beeves, $19 to $20. 

After the ranchmen have kept the cattle on their 
northern ranges for a year or more, they ship them 
to the Chicago market and make their profit on 
them. The principal cattlemen engaged in the 
Texas cattle drive are : Ellison & Deweese, D. R. 
Fant, Seth Mabry, Captain Littlefield, Millett Bros., 
and W. G. Butler. There are smaller dealers, mak- 
‘ing together about twenty-five. Mr, Ellison, who 
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remains at Ogalalla much of the time, has been the 
principal dealer or ‘‘middle-man,”’ as the bulk of 


the trade has passed through his hands.. The 


ranchmen have obtained from him any kind of cat- 
tle they have desired, and he in turn has purchased 
of the other dealers, so that the latter may be said 
to have done their business through him. Major 
Mabry has likewise done a good deal of business 
of this kind. There is another Texas drive, that to 
Fort Dodge on the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe R. R., several hundred miles south of here. Of 
course it would be a great saving of distance and 
expense if the proprietors could stop at Fort Dodge, 
rather than bring their cattle on up to Ogalalla. 
But they can not find so ready a market for them 
at Fort Dodge as at Ogalalla, which is easily accessi- 
ble to the owners of the great cattle ranches in 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Colorado, ete. It is computed 
that about seventy thousand cattle were driven to 
Fort Dodge the present year, and of this number, 
some twenty thousand remained unsold, and were 
brought on up to Ogalalla, where they found pur- 
chasers. Ogalalla, in addition to being the ter- 
minus of the Texas cattle drive, is likewise a ship- 
ping point for cattle going to Chicago. After the 
drive terminates (about th > first of September), the 
shipping business begins, and continues to the first 
of November. The average expense of getting eat- 
tle from Ogalalla to Chicago is $7.00 per head, which 
includes railroad charges, yardage, and commission. 
If the Chicago market is any way satisfactory, the 
ranchman is able to realize a very fair profit over 
and above the rice originally paid tothe Texan 
proprietor, and the little expense of maintaining 
the cattle on his ranch fora year or more. There 
were about thirteen thousand head of cattle shipped 
from here to Chicago last year, and the shipments 
this year will reach eighteen thousand. Julesburg, 
about 35 miles further west, on the Union Pacific 
R. R., is anotherimportant shipping point. Twenty- 
two thousand head of cattle were forwarded from 
there last year. It is computed that the shipments 
this year will amount to between thirty and forty 
thousand head. The Iliff Estate, which hag been 
run by contract since the death of Mr. Iliff, by the 
Snyder Bros., will alone ship over fourteen thousand 
from Julesburg this year. Some idea of the magni 
tude of the Iliff shipments may be obtained from 
the fact that the estate forwards three train loads 
per week of twenty cars each, and fourteen weeks 
will be required to complete the shipments. There 
was a large shipment this year from Cheyenne, 
about 13 miles west of Julesburg, which is also 
another important shipping point. The largest 
shippers this year from Cheyenne have been the 
Swan Bros., who own in the neighborhood of a 
dozen different ranches, and who, it is thought, 
aim to succeed the late Mr. Iliff, as the Cattle 


\ Kings of the North West. 








Hints for Work. 
Ree 

[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.] 

There is more room for thought in the business of 
farming now, than ever before. There is more 
money employed in the business, more machinery 
is used, and a greater diversity, and a better quality 
of product is demanded by the consumer. 

Plans for management may be discussed in the 
family, and in gatherings of neighbors. By talking 
over such.matters, and getting the ideas of people 
of experience, the best, most convenient, and 
most profitable methods are often found. 

Feeding Stock—Economy and effectiveness, are 
the main points to observe. The best food, fed in 
the best way to the best stock, must be the most 
profitable, and to reach this conclusion is more a 
matter of care and skill, than of money. Money 
ean procure food, stock, good buildings, and la- 
bor; but good management always depends on the 
intelligent application of known facts to practice. 

Making Manure is next in importance to feeding 
stock. This subject is worthy of careful study, and 
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every farmer may look to Joseph Harris’ new book 
“Talks on Manures,’’ for many valuable ideas. 
He will find gathered in it not only the author’s 
practical knowledge, but the pith of most that has 
been learned and printed on the subject. 

Saving Fodder.—There are many fields still dot- 
ted with shocks of corn folder. This season it 
ripened very thoroughly, and needed but little dry- 
ing tocure it. It may be safely stacked or stored 
in barracks this year with less precaution than 
usual, but to prevent further waste, the stover 
should be taken care of as soon as possible. 

foots yet unharvested, should be taken up at 
once, before the frozen ground prevents. Pits not 
fully protected, should now be made safe by an ex- 
tra coating of straw and earth. With a foot of 
straw, 3 inches of earth will be sufficient. 

Cabbages are coming into common use as fodder, 
They may be saved by pitting them in heaps of two 
or three wagon loads, with sheaves of straw inter- 
mingled, and covering with straw aud earth, as for 
roots; or by placing them, roots upturned, upon 
the ground, in a dry place, and throwing a few 
inches of earth over the heads. We find that cab- 
bages make excellent food for milking cows. 

Turnips may be fed to milking cows, without 
danger of flavoring the milk disagreeably, by giving 
them immediately after milking. A root cutter, or 
some other method of reducing the roots to thin 
slices or pulp, is worth the cost as a preventive of 
choking, if for nothing else. A few cut turnips 
or carrots occasionally are beneficial to horses, 

Live Stock require constant watchfulness. To 
keep them comfortable is as important as to feed 
them well. No animal will thrive and fatten, if un- 
clean and cold, hence uncomfortable and fretful. 

Warmth saves feed, helps fattening, and often 
prevents sickness, if not the total loss of an animal. 

To keep the Animals in good condition, or increas- 
ing in weight, should be the object of every farmer 
during the winter season. To permit a loss of 
weight after the summer’s feeding, is to waste the 
food both winter and summer. It costs more to 
get an animal fat, than to keep it fat. 

Young Animals require particular care; this is 
the making of the adult animal. To over feed is as 
unwise as to stint food. Custiveness is perhaps 
the most to be guarded against at this season ; lin- 
seed oil-cake meal is a good and cheap preventive. 
One pint to one quart daily may be given. 

Horses at regular work, should be kept in good 
condition. Two quarts of corn and oat meal, add- 
ed toa bushel of cut straw, will make it equal to so 
much hay. This will make a sufficient ration for 
an idle horse; for a working horse, add 8 quarts of 
this meal, or 3 quarts of oats at each feed. 

Working Oxen are often more useful than horses, 
and of late have been too much neglected. It 
should not be forgotten that oxen require more 
time to feed than horses, and ample opportunity 
for rumination should be given. During winter, 
oxen that work upon the road ought to be shod. 
The cost will be saved in the extra work done, and 
freedom from injury by slipping. 

Young Steers less than a year old, may be broken 
to the yoke by any patient boy. At first they 
should be yoked and tied up until they have be- 
come used to the yoke, when they may be led 
around and taught to drive. This is interesting 
play-work for a farmer’s boy in winter. 

Sheep.—A run on the stubbles is healthful exer- 
cise. A small plot of rape for green feed is always 
acceptable to the sheep, until the snow is too deep 
for them to reach it. Sce that they have plenty of 
pure fresh water, at least twice a day. 

Cows will begin to fail in milk as the weather be- 
comes cold, unless the food is of the best kind. 
Mangels or sugar beets, pulped and mixed with cut 
hay, corn stalks, or even straw, and left 24 hours to 
ferment, are productive of milk; and 2 quarts of 
corn meal, added to a bushel of this, will greatly 
help the yield of cream. Brewer's grains in small 
quantities, are a good food for milk production. 


Fattening Animals should be pushed on as rapidly 
as possible. No fresh food should be given until 








the refuse of the previous feeding is cleared from 
the troughs. When the appetite fails from any 
cause, a change of food will often restore it, 

Piowing of heavy soils may be done to advantage 
until the ground freezes. [t is well to plow under 
stable manure on such land. Light soils are quite 
as well if plowed in spring. 

Wheat and Rye fields should be freed from sur- 
face water, and open drains cleared of leaves and 
rubbish. Top-dressing with fertilizers or manure, 
where necessary, should be done without delay. 

Sundry matters,—The ice house should be cleaned 
out and prepared for ice, and a stock of sawdust be 
procured for packing....The clearing of swamps 
may be done better a little later ; tussocks cut easier 


ent may be dug now, and left to freeze dry ready 
for use ina few weeks.... Roots in cellars should be 
overhauled occasionally, and decayed ones removed. 
Cellar windows should be made secure against frost, 
either by a double sash, or outside protection of 
shutters....Potatoes that are suspected of rot, may 
sometimes be saved by sprinkling dry slacked lime 
over them. Look for, and make all necessary re- 
pairs about the out-buildings. At the close of the 
year make an inventory, and if no accounts have 
been kept heretofore, it will pay to begin then. 
scant a a 


Notes for the Orchard and Garden. 
_ <> - 

The careful cultivator will have so improved the 
past favorable autumn, that his work for this year 
is finished, and he is already looking beyond the 
slight barrier that separates him from the coming 
year, and his thoughts are mainly of the future. 
The Notes of the past few months include whatever 
of out-door work may be practicable the present 
month, and as much of what we might say has 
been anticipated, our Notes are of necessity brief. 

oS 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Not for many years have apples been so abundant 
as in the present, and as the crop has been short in 
most parts of Europe, immense quantities have 
been shipped. But few orchardists can benefit by 
this foreign demand, as the varieties suited for 
shipping are limited in number, and those tender 
fleshed varieties like the Northern Spy, King of 
Tompkins Co., Yellow Bell-flower, etc., that are so 
fine for home use, are not in favor with shippers. 


Varieties for Europe.—Shippers place the Green 
Newtown Pippin at the very head of the list, and 
after that take such hard-fleshed long-keeping 
kinds as Spitzenberg, Baldwin, etc. It will be well 
for those who contemplate planting orchards with 
a view to shipping the fruit, to consider the merits 
of some of those southern varieties, which have in 
the Western States proved such great keepers, like 
the Nickajack, which, though not of high quality, 
has great beauty and will keep until March. 

Fruit in the Cellar.—The great abundance of ap- 
ples and consequent low prices at the time of har- 
vest, is very likely to lead to neg!ect in caring for 
them, and it would not be surprising to find good 
fruit scarce next spring. There has been, in some 
localities, premature ripening, and this indicates 
that the fruit will keep badly. This calls for unu- 
sual care in selecting that which is to be stored, and 
in its management during the winter. The main 
point to be looked after, is the temperature, which 
should be kept as low as possible and not freeze 
the fruit. One great advantage in having a detached 
fruit cellar, or one not under the dwelling, is that 
ventilation is not necessary. In the home cellar 
the carbonic acid given off by the fruit must be 
carried off, or the family will suffer. In the special 
cellar this may accumulate, and by excluding the 
air, greatly promote the keeping of the fruit. 

Cions, whether to be used during winter for 
root-grafting, or to be kept unfil spring for top- 
grafting, should be cut early. They are much more 
likely to succeed than those taken after exposure 
to severe winter weather. Saw-dust, damp as it 
comes from the mill, is the best packing material, 
as it leaves no grit to dull the knives. 

Pruning of large branches may be left until the 
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sev averity of winter § is over, but knife work may be 
done at any time; young trees may be cut back 
into shape, and large ones may be trimmed. 
Manures.—The orchard is the only part of the farm 
that is expected to yield two crops, and so long as 
the practice prevails of taking off a crop of hay or 
grain in addition to one of fruit, so long shall we 
have complaints of bitter rot and other evils. Not 
only should the land be given up to the trees, when 
of bearing age, but these should be manured, if not 
every year, at least every third year, not by putting 
a small heap next to the trunk, but by spreading a 
good dressing over the whole surface. If the sea- 
son allows, this may be spread now and turned un- 
der by shallow plowing. If the ground is frozen, 
draw out the manure and leave it until spring. 


Various Matters.—Root grafting may be done on 
stormy days: work upon one variety at a time, to 
avoid errors; as soon as grafted, place the roots in 
boxes of earth, correctly label, and keep in a cool 
cellar until spring.... Destroy the eggs of the Tent 
Caterpillar if seen on the ends of thé twigs 
See last month’s Notes about rabbits and mice. 

See 
Fruit Garden. 


But little is to be done, except to finish up fall 
work and get into winter quarters as soon as possi- 
ble.... Unfinished pruning of grape-vines, currants, 
and gooseberries, may be done in mild days.... 
Strawberries should have their covering when cold 
weather fairly sets in. See article on ‘‘ Winter Pro- 
tection,” p. 471....The care for winter pears is the 
same as that for winter apples ; when they begjn 
to come into eating condition they are much im- 
proved by bringing them, a few at a time, intoa 
warm room to finish off.... If tender raspberries are 
not yet covered with earth, do it before freezing 
prevents....Apply coarse manure around currants, 
gooseberries, hardy raspberries, and blackberries ; 
in the spring rake off the straw, and fork inthe rest. 

Kitchen and Market Garden. 


The Notes of October and November suggest | 


several things that may be done if the autumn is 
prolonged into the present month. In many locali- 
ties the covering of spinach, the care of cabbages, 
etc., may be safely put off until now. 

Cover gradually all crops that are stored out of 
doors. If celery in trenches is covered at once, 
there will be loss by decay, or it may be so warm 
that the plants will start into growth and the stalks 
become hollow. This, and roots in pits, etc., should 
have only a few inches of covering at first, to 
be thicker as the weather gets colder. 

Cold Frames will need special attention. It must 
be remembered that the cabbages, cauliflowers and 
lettuce stored in these are not to grow, and that to 
allow them to start into growth willbe very sure to 
ruin all. Only in very cold weather can the sashes 
be kept closed all day with safety. When the 
mercury is at 10° in still weather, the sashes must 
be lifted slightly, or pushed down an inch or two. 
If at 15° or 20°, more air must be given, and when 
it is at 30° or above, remove the glass altogether. 

Cellars where roots are stored need to be kept 
cool, else the roots will shrivel or start into growth ; 
in either case their quality will be injured. See 
what is said last month on covering with earth. 

Seeds should be cleaned, properly labeled, and put 
away in a dry, cool place. Keep no stock concern- 
ing which there are doubts as to kind or quality. 
Some seeds, like the parsnip, are not good the 
second year, while others, like cucumber, etce., 
keep good along time; hence a seed need not al- 
ways be discarded because it is old. . The works 
on gardening usually state the time that the 
seed of each vegetable retains its vitality. 

Bilge: 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


When we see, as we sometimes do, a lawn covered 
with coarse stable-manure, we are sure that there is 
trouble, in the way of weeds, in store for the owner. 
Only the most thoroughly. composted manure 
should be used, and some contend that it is impos- 
sible to kill all the weed-seeds, no matter how 
thoroughly it is fermented. However this may be, 














we know that there is no risk in the various arti- 
ficial manures ; if compost is used, apply it now. 

..Do not forget snow plows, zs suggested last 
month....Heavy falls of snow may do much dam- 
age to trees, especially evergreens; when this 
lodges in the trees, shake it out before it becomes 
icy and fixed; deep.snow in settling will drag down 
the lower branches of evergreens, and may break 
them off ; this should be prevented by shoveling it 
away and freeing the branches, 

seat 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

The general rules for the care of house-plants 
given last month will be timely all winter, 

The Temperature is more easily regulated in the 
greenhouse than in the parlor or living-room, A 
temperature of 70° in the day-time is sufficient for 
ordinary greenhouse plants, and this may be 15° or 
20° less during the night. With a proper heating 
arrangement, this is easily managed in the green- 
house, but in rooms it is often exceeded, and as 
the dryness is in proportion, the plants fare poorly. 
It would be better for the family if the temperature 
of the rooms was oftener governed by the needs 
of the plants, as they are generally overheated. 

Hanging Plants, whether in baskets, or in sus- 
pended pots (see page 470), are more apt to become 
over-dry than others, and need special care. Baskets 
are best watered by plunging them in a bucket or 
tub of water, and allowing them to get thoroughly 
soaked through; of course dripping must cease 
before they are returned to place. 

Chrysanthemums that have bloomed in the house 
should be cut down, when past their prime, and the 
pots be placed iu the cellar or a pit ; in either case 
they should not become duast-dry. 

Plants in Ceilars.—A good cellar is an excellent 
place for storing plants that are used for summer 


| decoration, and as a reserve place for winter plants. 


Being dormant, they need but very little water, but 
they should not be allowed to dry out altogether. 

Bulbs in Pots, when they have made roots, which 
may be known by turning out the ball, ure to be 
brought into the greenhouse, or warm room, where 
they are to flower. It is better to bring forward 
but a few at a time—sayat the interval of a week 
or so—in order to have a long succession of bloom. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


- i ; 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 


fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 


from our record kept daily during the year, show ata | 


glance the transactions for the month ending Nov. 138th, 
1878, and for the corresponding period last year: 
| Be TRANSACTIONS A'T ‘THK NEW YORK MARKETS, 
REcErPTs. Flour. Wheat. pmol n, Rye. Barley. ae 
27 «’s this n'th518,000 5,821,000 3,971,000 567,000 1,079,000 1,217,000 
26 ie ae m — 4 "782,000 5. 413,000 605,000 508 000 2,311, 3000 
SAL ‘our, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Bar ~ 2 — 
ds Cig m'thsQl, 090 6,413,000 4,812,000 531,060 826,000 3,000 
26 ’s last m "£507,000 11,154 000 7,845,000 617 000 312,000 2318;000 
2 Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
roars. Flour, Wheat. Corn, ae. Barley. Oats, 
27 days 1878. .513,000 5,821,000 3,971.000 567,000 1,079,000 1,217,000 
26 days 1877. .394, 7000 4,201,000 3,516,000 403,000 1,114,000 1,503,000 
SALEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rue. Barley. Oata, 
27 days 1878. 521,000 6.413,000 4.812.000 531,000 826,000 1,473,000 
36 days 1877. "429,000 5,944,000 4,267,000 423,000 1,043,000 1,897,000 
3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1, to Nov. 8, 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, Peas, 

bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. — bush. bush. 


°78.2,311 000 47,698,300 24,650,000 3,931,000 1,564,000 3,512,000 362,000 
°77.1,410,000 16,881,000 20,784,000 1,915,000 1,391,000 411,000 323,000 
976 1,672,115 21,949,300 15,152,708 978,796 ° 29,223 aid oe 000 
"751,622,623 22,616,004 11,918,115 159,952 225 288,030 
"741,899,775 33,079,216 17,506,617 584,465 8,320 106,312 $21,249 
4. Soe of grain in store at New York. 

heat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oaia, Malt, 

pte bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. 


Noy.11,1878. .4,589,387 4.179.581 547,226 880.910 1,306,069 18.057 
Oct. 7. 1878.14.71 63,708 1,485,046 199,918 200,275 1,216,551 125,264 
Sep. Tor 378. .1,162,808 1,113,458 71,886 202,774 697,668 131.841 
Aug. 13, ' 8. “1.126813 "598,736 62/647 203,224 472/366 137.003 
July 11. 78. .1,591,132 720,784 138/852 174000 207.769 663.073 
May 7, 1878. TAS.196 263,020 7.299. 207,576 570.298. 258,827 
Apr.13,1873. 1,370, 541.648 396,861 253,42 
Jan. 10,1878 3586715 105,909 286.333 918,998 1, 


. 643,502 \ Q q 28.383 
M: ay % 1877... 76! 686 468,809 193,046 174,375 317,881 291,654 
Jan. & 1877. .8,668, 019 3,077,504 241,750 905 615 1,088,104 425,406 
Dec. ny 1876, .3,110.283 3,335,554 218.841 873,310 1, 182,322 512041 
Jan. 10, 1878. .5 902,293 663,982 100,741 325,191 1 7080;300 307,433 


5. Tide-.water Receipts at Albany, from opening of nav- 
igation to Nov.8: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bbis. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
78... 7-450 20.130.000 16,850,000 1,613,000 912.000 4.332,000 494,000 
1 Ones: M0 20,541,400 1,071,000 2,858,200 3,510,500 84.500 
"y  698,800 (00 2,645,2 0 634.500 








181,400 2 ) 60: +00 3° 168,600 596,300 
74 26:3.200°1 693,500 2 795,600 <ébe 
73 914,500 1,667,600 3,040,906 
fs Be ! 14 397.300 2,119,000 5,075,300 
"71,233,000 18, 184.090 ig 124,000 707,200 2:578.000 4.833/200 ° 
°70. .356,600 13, ‘918, 300 4;584,30) 529,900 2,306,800 5,210,900 





CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
: Oct. 12. Nov. 13. 
PRIOR OF GULD ......... 02.5 101 1-8 100 1 



















FLour—Super to iextra State #340 @440 $815 @ 3 
** Super to Extra South’ n. 8350 @600 82% @5 
* Extra Western...2...... 8335 @850 870 @850 
extra Genesee.......... 39 @57% 858 @550 
* Superfine W sa 840 @383 815 @86 
Ryg Fvour, Supertine.. 27 @340 290 @34 
OCOMN-RMBAT.. os ccspcscenne 220 @29 220 @28 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR, # 100s 160 @19% 170 @200 
BUOKWHEAT, per bush....... Bu@ 494 — @ 
Wueat—All kindsof White. 9 @110% 9% @112 
All ney & of R =a es-o) —— 8 @1H% 6% @108 
Corn— 8s @ 6 41 @ 6&8 
z° rr? aad Te Oe s 45¥@ 4% 42@ 4 
oa ae OS he B - 30 @ & 50 @ 68 
Oats— Western ............... Bx%e@ 38 23 @ 40 
“0s OMe «isd fulikens SAR 27%@ 334 2 @ 0 
3 re hide # @ 61 Ss @ & 
BARLEY ..... % @13 6 @13 
BARLEY MALT 6 @13 3% @130 
Hay—Bale, #® 100 ws : 2 @ & Se 
STRAW, # 100 ths............... 3 @ & 20 @ 4 
Corron— Middliny 8 D.... 10K@ 104 9%@ 9% 
Hors—Crop of 1878, ® ° 8 @ 1 8 @ 
7 , aaces 5 @ 8 5@ 8 
*e Olds, ® B.......0005 1@ 4 1@ 4 
sannthere ae st. & 8 S Me 8k OKS aK 
reo—Clover, West. 
** Timothy, # bushel...... 115 @12 120 @1% 
** Flax, # bushel.......... 14 @150 137 @14 
Suear—Refi’g & Grocery, #b 64@ 83% 6@ 8% 
MOLassxs. A ae m, 5Otest#ual. 82 @ 38 2 @ 8 
** Mew Orleans,new,Rgal 45 @ 55 40 @ 50 
CorFre—liio(Gold)........... 13%@ 17 12%@ 6% 
‘TOBAGoo, Kentucky, &c., # dD, 24@ 14 Her 4 14 
: Seed Leaf, # b.. 8%@ 50 bord 50 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, Be 0 @ 24% wWe 8 
** Domestic, yore FD. 0@ 8 yn @ 8 
Califor nit, § bt Clipe - Re 12@ 7% 
** California fall clip...... rR @ 22 re w 
BN GWE gio cicvessnavsccacy 64@ %  6%@ 6% 
Oe ea kee ton . 2900 @3000 2750 @23 00 
PorK—Mess, # berte’: 880 @9% 7145 @79 
-- Extra Prime, ® barrel.  — @925 —- @ — 
Berr—Extra mess........ 1000 @1100 1050 @11 00 
Larp, in tres, & bbls, #i00dD 660 @7%6 615 @660 
Burrenr—State, ® m........... 0 @ 2% 2@ 8B 
Ww nate n.poor to fey, B. i +3 OK ue i 
HERS: ar le 
) an SO .# dozen...... 0@ BB 4@ B 
VENISON, @ DB. .......ecceeeee -@ - 8@ 15 
HARES, @ alr PRS. FSGS -@ - 3 @ 40 
RaBBits, pete phen wraih eaten —-@ — 30 @ 3 
Pouttry—Fowls, # B........ 100 @ 15 8 @ 18 
** Chickens, @ D......0.0-+0 10 @ I18 8 @ 4 
os ** Penn. @ D...... 6 @ 18 Re i 
Roosters, # b.. 5 @ 8 4@ 8 
Turkeys—# Db 9@ i4 8 @ 8 
Geese, # pair... 100 @1% 100 @150 
Daceks, # pair.......... 45 @ 1.00 56 @ 
Pregons, wild, BP OS, 0.00000 150 @200 1% @20 
Grouse, # pair LS nbees vetece¥eed 80 @10 6 @ 9 
PARTRIDGE, # pair... .......- 50 @ 8 50 @ 9 
SNIPE, per OZ,......0.66 eos 15 @1% > @10 
OODCOOCK, eee Sie 5 @ 60 3 @ 
Rep Brrvs, er doz. 10 @1%3 10@ — 
Ducks, Wild, @ pair. SB @ 5 20 @ 150 
Quart, # dozen. aoe —- @ — 1% @18 
ESTNUTS—® bush, 500 @550 850 @450 
Gunone NutTs—#@ ae. . 1% @250 20 @280 
APPLES, ree agp fe . 8 @1% 62 @20 
Crab, @ bbi.. . 350 @8 00 - @.— 
PEARS, @ DDI............000000 200 @1200 500 @10 00 
** California, @ box... — @ — 80 @450 
GRaP Dy sce ve'et aentaane 4@ 2 6 10. 
= te at ag 40-1 Wor . 350 @80 500 @1000 
Q » @ bbi........5. . 300 @700 20 @10 0 
CRANBERRIES—# Db! 450 @700 500 @70 
Pranovts, domestic, # bush.. 140 @150 110 @130 
Beans—¥® bushel., 140 @223 153 @210 
Pras—Canada, in bond, # bu 8 @ 80 0 e 72 
POTATOES, # DDI... sae eeseee 135 @23 1% @30 
weet, @ bbl... 10 @1% 10 @150 
ETS, # 100 bunches. is @100 — @ & 
tamara # bbi....... 100 @12 36e@e-- 
BROOM-CORN ..... : 4@ 7 4@ 6 
Squasn, # bbi... - 10 @1%5 123 @20 
Coane ae 00 . 223 @500 20 @50 
Ontons—® bbi.. . 10 @1%5 10 @18% 
CELERY, per dozen........ ._. -—-@8- 3 @ 
CAULIFLOWER, @ bDbl......... -@ — 18 @2% 


Goki has fallen to 100%, as against 10144 on Oct. 12; 
100% on Sept. 12 ; 10044 on Aug. 12; 1003¢ on July 13; 100% 
on June 13; 100} on May 13; 10044 on April 17; 102% on 
Jan. 12; 103 on Dec. 12; 10254 on Nov. 12.... Business in 
Breadstuffs has been ona restricted scale; values have 
finctuated considerably, leaving off lower, and more or less 
irregular, The export inquiry has been fair, especially 
for Winter Wheat, and for suitable grades of Flour, the 
latter chiefly for the English, West India, and South 
American Markets, and the Wheat largely for the Con- 
tinent; but this demand fell off toward the close, influ- 
enced in part by the unfavorable tenor of the later cable 
advices. Spring Wheat has not been in much request, 
and the bulk of the business in this class has been in the 
grade of No. 3. Speculation has been rather less animated 
in Wheat and Corn....Cotton has been further depressed 
in price, on free offerings, and a moderate call for sup- 
plies, ontside of the speculative interest, which has been 
fairly active....Provisions have been quoted variable in 
price; on hog products again much lower, leaving off 
weak; on Beef, firmer; and Butter, of strictly prime to 
fancy quality, higher, with a moderate movement re- 
ported....Seeds have been more sought after, but at 
reduced fignres for most kinds.... Tobacco has been of 
readier sale; and Hops have attracted more attention, 
while Hay and Straw have been in request at former 
qnotations.... Wool has been abont steady, but not in 
urgent demand; and holders have quite promptly met all 
requirements of purchasers at the ruling figures. 

New York LivesStock Markets, 

Beeves.—The market opened heavy and prices fell 
off until the arrivals became more nearly in a ratio with 
the demand. With lessened receipts, a gain of ¥c. @ ® 
on the: average, and 3¢ to %c. @ 1 on low grade stock, 
was made, This gain was soon turned to loss, the aver- 
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age of last week bcing the enemnngie’ low figure of 13 1%. 
Trade closed very weak with sales of Toxans and 
Colorados at 1@73¢c. ¥ Bb on estimate of dressed weight 
of 55 bs. @ cwt. Natives of same quality sold heavily 
at same rates ; mediums of 55 to 56 tbs. # cwt. sold at 
8@8c., many of these being taken for export; extras 
56@57 Ds., sold at 10@10xc. @ Db. 





RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
) rs 12,550 105 8,525 $1,792 45,0°3 
AP <5. 200005 AS 105 2,770 33,128 49,774 
NOV. 4...00.ccesce.0. 9,001 151 2,874 31,958 45,381 
5 12,702 148 2,813 57,246 57,629 


Total for 4 Weeks. .44,881 509 =: 11,982 134,119 197.857 
do. for prev. 5 Weeks 60,519 354 18,058 163,113 135,442 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 


marae per Week.. -11,207 127 2,995 83,529 49,464 
do. do. last Month . 12,104 71 8,611 32,622 31,088 
do. do. prev's Month 11,258 66 3,677 28,749 26,007 


The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING Range. Larger Sales. Aver. 
.6 @0Ke. sxe 8Xc. 4 c. 

. 64@10Ke. “a Sxc. c. 

. 64@10K%e, NS 

6 @l0Ke. “3 BKC. Te. 





Cows.—There has been more demand for good cows, 
but poor ones are neglected and unsalable. A number of 
good N. Y. State cows went off readily at $55 to $60 per 
head, and these prices may be taken as an index of the 
market. Poor cows were refused at $35. 

Calves have been quiet during the past month with 
prices ranging lower gradually. The range has been from 
2%@i4c. P Bb live weight; closing prices were 2@2}¢c. 
# bb live weight for grassers, 3@4'4c. @ bb for fed calves, 
and 5@i7c. for good to fancy veals. 

Sheep.—aA dull market has prevailed, with some ir- 
regularity in prices. At the close prices ranged from 3% 
to 4%4c. bb live weight; choice wethers brought 43{c. 
@ b., and prime lambs 44%@5c. ® b. 

Swine.—Live hogs have been at times unsalable, and 
prices have receded considerably. 34@3%c. @ Tb has 
been quoted at times, but without business, and at the 
close, the heaviest receipts ever known in the cityin one 
week, broke the market to 34@3\c. @ Bb., with a 
stronger feeling at the lower prices. City dressed have 
sold for 4@4\c. # Ib., and some sales of heavy hogs have 
been made atashade Icss than 4c. Closing quotations 
are a little in advance of poor business. 

The Horse Market.—But little business has 
been done the past month. Prices are somewhat lower. 
Sales of small driving horses have been made at $100 to 
$150 per head. Western carriage horses have sold at 
$600@$S50 each. A pair 4g fine 153¢-hand bays brought 
the latter price. There was no inquiry for heavy draft or 
ear horses. A shipment of half-bred Normans from the 
West was made to France, this being one of the rare 
curiosities of the horse trade and a reversal of the usual 
current. 39 head of fine coach horses were shipped dur- 
ing the last week to London, 

Prices of Feed. 
Ts. .c5occekbenboveccesenenercossconsess 18. 
Middlings, or PR hiBistcscesceontse 
Ground Feed, per ton......... .... 
Linseed-oil-cake, western. per ton 


Cotton-seed-cake, per ton......... 
Chandler's Scraps, per B........cccccccccereess> 


Prices of Fertilizers. 


No.1. Perny. Guano 10 p.ct. ammonia, oer Ye # ton..$56.50 
do do. Lobos do. dO... Sf 





do. @o. guaranteed, R ton, a. P4 

do do. rectified, per ton, re c.. 69.00 

do. do. do. do. 3.40p.c. 51.00 
Bomme Pacific Guano, P ton.........00.-+--0000--2++ see - 45.00 


Excelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground — A erate 7 

Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville formula) 26.14 
do. do. do. Grain and Gr: _ = 1 000 ae 25.00 
do. Fruit and Vine Manure 1% 






do. Bone, strictly pure, meal oe ton. 42.00 
do do. do. = fine.. do. 40.00 
do do. do. eS ° 38.00 
do ao. do. modian kpeace do, 36.00 
do. do do. dissolved.. do. 42.05 
Bock bri ige Corn Mannre, per acre........ covcce 20.00 
Potato do do 10.00 
os Tobacco do do 50.90 
ws Rye do do 10.00 
os Whea do do 15.00 
Bowker’ 's Hill ona rit Fertilizer, per ton........ 45.00 
psum, Nova Scotia, ground, perton.......... 8.00 
Nitrate Of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib. .......... 9 @9%Ke. 
Sulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent) per Ib.. 3 @3kc, 
do. do. (potash 27% per cent) _ Ib.. 1%@2 ec. 
German Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p. c. p. ton. $15. 00@18.00 
Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per Ib.... 1¥@WMe 
Derate Of Soda, per TD. ......6.ccc0.. 0. cccce 8X%c.@1K%c 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), “per I 4%c.@1Xc 
Dried Biood (ammonia 13 per cent) per ton. 40.00@ 45.00 





Reef Cattle for Southern Pastures.— Tf. 
Q. A.,” Beaufort Co., 8. C. Shorthorns, Herefords, or 
Polled Aberdeens may be used to improve the native 
stock of the South ; and the Bermuda and other grasses, 
with cow-peas, clover, roots, corn, and cotton-seed, can | 
be made to fatten them. But it can hardly be expected 
that these cattle can be as heavy or as thrifty as those 
pastured in the cooler climates of Kentucky and MIlinois. 
Nevertheless, by good management. feeding becf ought 
to be made profitable in many districts of several of the 
Southern States. In many cases the Devon will be found 





containing @ great variety of Items, inc’uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want ef room elsewhere. 
The Best Holiday Present.—Send to a rcla- 
tive notice that you have paid for him a year’s subscrip- 
tion to this journal, and all through the year every time a 
number arrives that friend will have a new reminder of 
your kindness, The many thousand hints and sug- 
gestions its pages will afford will be turned to profitable 
account, and supply additional cause of gratitude. 





Choosing Seed Corn.—‘N. 8.,”’ Tucker Co., Va. 
There have been numerous experiments as to the effect 
of choosing seed from the ends or the middle of the ears. 
The general results have been that there is no essential 
difference ; so long as the ends are well-developed, the 
secd is as good from the tips and butts as from the mid- 
die. Corn will net deteriorate if the best ears are select- 
ed and kept for sced year by year. There are farms in 
many of the older States where good crops have been 
grown for half a century or more from one variety of seed. 

fending Subscriptions.—No Letter Need- 
ed.—At the bottom of page 488 will be found a conven- 
ient blank form for filling up with names of subscrib- 
ers, This form can be cut off without materially injuring 
the paper for preservation, and it will save the necessity 
of writing a formal letter to accompany the remittance. 





Chieken Vard Fence.—When it is desired to 
keep chickens from straying nn 
about the farm or gardens, 
or toconfine breeding poul- 
try, the fence represented in 
the engraving will be found 
to answer the purpose, and 
while it is neat and substan- 
tial, it may be constructed at 
alow cost. Three light rails 
are nailed to the posts, two 
near the top, as indicated. 
Slats are fastened from the 
lower to the second rail ; and 
others from the second to 
the upper one, their lower 
ends being placed between 
the ends of the bottom tier. 
The slats are 2 inches wide, 
split from inch boards; the 
total hight of the fence is 
about seven feet. It costsno 
more to make a neat fence 
of this description, than the 
unsightly things so common with unthrifty farmers. 









































Farming on Shares.—‘ Capt. C. F. K.,” Fort 
Stockton, Texas, A plot of ground being furnished by 
one party, the sced and labor by the other, one-half the 
products to each is considered in many sections as a fair 
division. Exact justice in such matters, however, can 
only be reached by a careful estimate of the value of 
what each one puts into the partnership: the interest on 
the value of the land on the one side, and the cost of seed 
and labor on the other; then the products may he fairly 
divided according to these figures. If it be arened that 
the land-owner has no guarantee for skill and care onthe 
part of the tenant, so the lattcr has no surety for the con- 
dition of the land. The halving system is a poor one at 
best, for what would be fair when land is worth $50 per 
acre, would be no guide on $10 land. Noone rule can be 
made for general application, except the business rule. 





Practical Floriculture.—Mr. Petcr Hender- 
son‘s work with this title, while it has been of value to 
commercial florists generally, has been especially useful 
to beginners. We have known of a number of cases in 
which persons in small places, with a taste for culti- 
vating plants or those who were already engaged in 
market gardening, have, by the aid of this work, put up 
smal]l greenhouses, which enabled them to add essen- 
tiully to their incomes. There is scarcely a village or 
town in the country of 500 or 1,009 inhabitants, where a 
small greenhouse, one of sufficient size to mect the 
wants of the community, might not, in addition to other 
occupation, pay the owner a fair profit. The Germans 
scem to understand this, and in the towns around New 
York, the German tailors, shoemakers, and other me- 
chanics have their little greenhouses, in which they raise 
cut flowers for sale to city florists. Other mechanics can 
in asimilar manner rhise plants for sale. Onc of the great 
merits.of Mr. Ifenderson’s book is, that it recognizes the 
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building small and reer preening as parry as eae and 
costly ones, while it is at the same time very full on the 
propagation and care of the plants. In the present edi- 
tion several chapters have been added, giving informa- 
tion on such subjects, as letters of inquiry have shown 
to be needed. The chapter on uniting floriculture with 
market-gardening will no doubt meet the wants of many 
who are already engaged in vegetable-gardening, and 
would like to add flower-growing to it, or who, fearing 
that either alone might not pay, would unite the two. 
Though the work is essentially enlarged, the price re- 
mains as before, $1.50, post-paid, by the Orange Judd Co. 

Over 20,000 Men, Women, and Children 
have received valuable articles free from this Office, in 
return for their kind efforts in collecting and forwarding 
lists of subscribers—with profit to themselves, and to 
those they have invited to become readers. The reader 
of this might as well be one of the thousands who will re- 
ceive these premium articles the present winter, or even 
the present month. It is worth trying. See page 481. 





Ten Thousand Five Hundred Barre}s 
arc a good many apples—yet this quantity left New York 
City for Europe on a recent Saturday. There is always a 
demand for our apples abroad, even in years of plenty 
there, as our fruit is much fairer and finer than theirs, as 
well as higher flavored. While we are glad that the 
Opes ans get our fruit, we regret that but little of 

the profit of the shipment reaches the hands of our 
farmers. In this case the shippers make the money. 





6¢ F¥orse Sorrel onc2 more. In an item in the 
October ‘ Basket,’’ it was stated that we knew of no 
plant generally called by this name. This has brought 
out several letters, which show the utter confusion that 
exists in the application of common names. There are 
two very different genera of plants known as Sorrel. 
There is the genus Oxalis, of which in the older States 
there are three species, all with three-parted, clover-like 
leaves, and showy flowers with five petals each ; onc has 
yellow, one violet, and the other white, red-veined flow- 
ers. The other genus is Rumex, the Sorrel of which 
has spear-shaped leaves, and small flowers without 
petals. The common names as fixed by long usage in 
England and in most of the oldcr States here, are: for 
the species of Oxa/is, ““Wood-Sorrel,”’ and fcr thespecics 
of Rumex in question, ‘‘Sheep-Sorrel.’” These common 
names have been adopted by the botanists of both coun. 
tries, and it is very desirable that they should, for the 
sake of dcfiniteness, be generally observed. But it 
seems that in some parts of this country the common 
name belonging to Rumex has been shifted to Oraiis, 
and that is wrongly called ‘‘Sheep-Sorrel,”’ while Rumez, 
being thus deprived of its rightful name, is furnished 
with another—“ Horse-Sorrel.””> We can see no reason 
for this change, as the names as mentioned above have 
been so applied for many years—we may say for cen- 
turies, as Parkinson in 1640 figures Oxalis as ‘‘ Wood- 
Sorrell,” and Rumex Acetosella as ‘‘Sheepe-Sorrell.”’ 
Let us try to preserve as far as possible uniformity in 
the use of common names of plants. 

The Grape-Vine Raspberry.—An “ Agent”’ 
is around among the Kansas farmers trying to get orders 
for a new variety of Raspberry called the ‘‘ Grape-Vine.”’ 
This is said “to look just like a grape-vine, and to grow 
from year to year the same.’’—We repeat, that new and 
valuable plants do not first make their appearance in the 
hands of peddlers. When these chaps offer anything 
new and wonderful—don't order it. 

When You read this number throngh, please con 
sider whether there are net hints and suggestions that 
you would not be without for the cost of the paper per 
year, Well, all through the year to come, many active, 
intelligent people will be all the while hunting up other 
new suggestions and information to fill up the pages. We 
fee) sure that it will pay you and your neighbors to have 
the paper. Please bring them along to enjoy and get the 
benefit of our chatting circle for the new year, 1979. 


Packing Eggs.—‘E. A. D.,” Lamar, Mo. It fs 
“milk of lime” that is used to preserve eggs, not milk 
and lime water. When eggs are preserved by packing 
them in milk of lime, or by oiling, it is not necessary to 
put them in salt; chaff, cut straw or any other light ma- 
terial may be used to pack the oiled eggs, Oiling will not 
anewer when eggs are packed for sale, as it injures the 
appearance. There is nothing else better than the lime. 





Quinsy in Mogs.—" P. M.," Hemlock Hollow, 
Pa. Quinsy, common in hogs that are exposed to cold 
and damp, is an inflammation of the throat, with swell- 
ing of the glands, and if this is excessive, there is danger 
of suffocation. To prevent it, keep the pigs warm and 
dry, Treatment of the disease: rub mustard paste upon 
the throat, put the pigs in a warm place with plenty of 








superior to the Shorthorn on light southern pastures. 





wants of people of small means, and gives directions for 





dry bedding, and give warm linseed or oat-meal slops, 
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~ The Next Volume 


Of this Journal, will far excel the present one, and 
all previous ones, in useful, practical, and varied 
information, which will be valuable to every reader. 





Reading Pays, not merely in what tells one that 
he can at once do, but the thoughts he gets in reading 
what others do and aay, incites thoughis and plans in his 
own mind that result in profit. The reading, thinking 
man makes his head help his hands. Brains tell every- 
where, and in nothing more than in farming, gardening, 
and housekeeping. The fewer brains one has of his 
own, the more should he get all the facts and suggestions 
he can out of other people’s thoughts and experience. 

pe 

Bound Copies of this volume, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 cach (or $2.30 
if sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes, on first page. 





° 

The Kind of Farming that Usually Pays. 
—In his ‘* Talks,’’ pages 462-3, our contributor returns to 
a subject that he has often falked about and brought for- 
ward in many ways, and with numerous illustrations. 
But ihe lesson is none the less important, and it should 
be carefully considered by every cultivator.—Timothy 
Bunker, Esq., over the signature of ** Connecticut,” gives 
a forcible example on page 468. Land so drained and 
worked as to be independent of rains and drouth, and so 
treated as to secure a large yield, as a general rule, is 
sure to be profitable, taking one year with another, Take 
this Connecticut instance: Which would have been the 
most profi/able; to have continued trying to get some- 


thing from the land worth $5 an acre; or, if necessary, to 
have sold 9 acres of it, and expended the $45 got for it, 
on the other two acres? In the latter case, he would get 
a good profit from the work on the two acres; but he 


would grow poorer while working the 11 acres. Brethren, 
think on these things. Thinkiag pays as well as work- 
ing-—and reading other men’s thoughts helps one to 
think. ‘* Brains” is a most excellent manure, as our 
good friend Timothy Bunker, Esquire, would say. 
Borers.—‘‘J. A. J.,” N. Y. City, docs not bore one 
by the length of hisletters. ‘ Please let me know how I 
can get rid of borers in an apple-tree ? *—is plain and com- 
prehensive. He allows us to infer that he knows they 
are in thetree. The Round-headed Borer, the one known 
in the Eastern States as ¢he borer, lives for two years on 
the sap-wood of the tree, and may be cut out by the use 
of astrong knife; in the third year it enters the solid 
-~wood of the tree, when it must be followed by a wire and 
punched to death. When the borer is once in the trunk, 
no external application will avail; equally useless is 
plugging the holes, recommended in some papers. 





New-Zealand Wagon.—‘s. F. E.,” Dunedin, 
Otago, New-Zealand, sends a sketch of a wagon with the 
following description: ‘‘I had a double-shafted wagon 
built to order, with hind-wheels 6 ft. high, fore-wheels 5 
ft., tires 6 inches wide, and iron axles; body 3 ft. deep, 
and 12 ft. long. This wagon was so easy-running, on 





A NEW ZEALAND FARM WAGON, 


account of the high wheels, that I drew it myself, a yard 
forward, and backed it, though it weighs 1 ton 8 ewt., 
and I weighed less than 11 stone at the time. It was 
used in carting some manure from 8 miles away, 4 horses 
being attached (2 and 2), and for the last load, to finish 
the job, we drew 5 tons 16 cwt., or 7 tons 4 ewt., includ- 
ing the wagon. The road was good, but hilly; the horses 
were of moderate size, but drew the luad without diffi- 
culty.” This experience is valuable, as showing the 
superiority of high wheels for ease of draft. High wheels 
compare with low wheels just as a long lever does with a 
short one. The broad tires and iron axles doub‘less 
added to the easy running. Such wagons are inconve- 
nient for loading, and perhaps less economical than 
lower and smaller ones for ordinary farm-work; but for 
large loads and long distances, this style is worthy of 
consideration, Thanks to our far-away correspondent 








for his interest in the American Agricultutrist. Wehavea 
large constituency in that part of the world, and like to 
hear from them often. America can learn from, as well 
as give instruction to, other countries. 





To Prevent Canvas from Shrinking.— 
‘**Enquirer,’’ Marshall Co., Iowa. If the canvas on 
your harvester is coated with boiled linseed oil, it will 
not absorb water and will not shrink. Apply two coats 
on both sides of the canvas, and give it a coat every 
season afterwards. A large sheet, thus prepared, may be 
thrown over the machine when there is danger of rain. 

The Japanese Persimmon or Kaki,.—The 
Rev. Henry Loomis, San Francisco, who has been en- 
gaged in introducing the Japanese Persimmon into Cali- 
fornia and other parts of the country, sends us a neat 
album containing reproductions in colors from Japanese 
paintings of this fruit. There are nine varieties of differ- 
ent sizes and shapes; they are mostly scarlet in color, 
two of them being yellow. We have before mentioned 
the excellence of the fruit, and hope it may be found 
adapted to a wide extent of country. The limits of its 
hardiness have yet to be learned by experiment; our own 
experience, a short distance north of New York, has not 
been favorable. It is hardy at Washington, D. C., and 
is reported to be so at Flushing, Long Island. 

Convenient Gate-Latch.—“ A. V.,”’ New York, 
hands us a sketch of a gate-latch, which is an improve- 























SELF-FASTENING GATE-LATCH. 


ment on the ordinary form, It is a long flat bar of iron, 
turned up at the outer end,and fastened by two boits near 
the inner end, as indicated in the engraving. By this ar- 
rangement the latch becomes a spring, and forces itself 
into the catch when the gate is closed, with the surety of 
keeping it there,even when slammed to. The failure of 
a latch to stay in the catch, is a frequent cause of annoy- 
ance and inconvenience, and often results in the stray- 
ing of animals from the pasture or yard. 
BRape.—‘S. C.,” State Center, Iowa. Rape may be 
grown for feeding, but it will not pay to grow it for seed, 
because there is no demand for it asa source of oil. It 
is, however, an excellant crop for fall and early spring 
feeding. A peck of seed is sown per acre as for turnips, 
in July, to be eaten off in September and later. Or it 
may be sown in September, and caten off in the epring. 
A Good Dinner for Four Cents seems a very 
low price, yet it is possible in a family of six—two 
adults and four children, as stated last month in our no- 
tice of Miss Juliet Corson’s little book entitled ‘* Twen- 
ty-five Cent Dinners.’’ It was there announced that the 
Orange Judd Company were to become the publishers of 
this work, which they have done at the suggestion of 
the editors, who were so well convinced of its useful- 
ness, that they felt it should have the widest possible 
circulation among all classes of the community. The 
work was written to teach the wives of mechanics and 
others of moderate income, hew to live both well and 
cheaply. Many cook-books in their recipes direct this 
and that, without regard to expense ; in this little work 
the cost of everything is counted, and we regard this as 
a most useful feature of the book, as it is quite as im- 
portant for the wives of farmers and villagers to count 
the cost, as for city house-keepers. But after all, we 
think that the chief utility of the work will be in showing 
how easy it is to have a variety of food, and whatever 
will do this must be useful. Fried meat, or the meat 
put into an oven, baked to @crisp, and called ‘a roast,” 
are quite too frequent in this country, whether in city 
homes or farm houses, while soups and stews are corre- 
spondingly rare. The present edition has a chapter 
prepared especially for it on the preparation of fruits for 
the dessert. The ‘ Twenty-five Cent Dinners”’ is sent 
for Twenty-five Cents from this office, by mail, post-paid. 








Light in the Dairy—Animal Odor,.—‘‘J.A.,” 
Wash. Territory. Light has the effect of deepening the 
color of both cream and butter. It is weil to have abund- 
ant light in a dairy, but let it be protected from the direct 
rays of the sun, lest the temperature be raised excessive- 
ly. The so-called “‘ animal odor ** is something of a hum- 











_ probably include but a portion of the entire number 





bug. It is anew sensation in dairying. When cowsare ~ 
cleanly fed and kept, the animal odor is not disagree- 
able. The ‘‘sweet*breath of the heifer’ was noticed by 
Virgil, and by every dairyman since. But these sweet- 
breathed heifers do not eat horse-droppings in filthy 
yards, nor stand up to their knees in dung. That is 
where the animal odor usually comes from. 

Quantity of Grain for a Colt.—“M. D.," 
Scotia, Neb. It is not well to give much grain to colts 
during their first winter. If fed too liberally, then, they 
are quite sure to do poorly on pasture-feed the next sum- 
mer; enough should be given them, however, to keep 
them growing and healthy. A pint to begin on, and not 
over a quart a day later, is sufficient the first winter. 
Ground oats is an excellent grain-food for colts. An oc- 
casional small foddering of chopped roots is beneficial. 


Excess of Salt.—‘‘J. F. G.,” Almont, Mich. Salt 
in excess is injurious to animals. It acts then as an 
irritant and produces inflammation of the throat and 
intestines, and sometimes it causes diarrhea. A smalk 
handful is sufficient at one time, and it should be given 
with the food when not kept constantly before them. 


The Shepherd’s Manual, By Henry Stewart ; 
a new edition. This work has had a remarkable success, 
and the reason is evident. It is the only work. of late 
years, that gives all the breeds a fair showing. The 
American works that immediately preceded it, were de- 
voted to a particular breed only. In a country so varied 
in its natural features as ours, it is folly to suppose that 
one breed of sheep is best suited to all sections. This 
work is not devoted to wool producing only, but recog- 
nizes the fact that there is an increasing demand for 
mutton, and that the raising of early lambs is a profitable 
branch of sheep raising. The work is not merely the re- 
production of some English author, but its teachings are 
from American experience, and it covers the whole sub- 
ject of the shepherd’s management, in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. The work has been revised by the author, 
for a new edition, and he has added an important chapter 
upon the various localities suited to this important 
branch of agriculture, indicating the breeds and 
crosses most likely to succeed ineach. Though thus en- 
larged, the price remains the same, and it is sent post- 
paid by the publishers, the Orange Judd Co., for $1.50. 





Guano on Grass Lands.—“ J. T. N.,” St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. Guano, and other fine, concen- 
trated fertilizers, should be applied when growth is be- 
ginning, which, for grass, is in early spring. It is not ne- 
cessary to compost these fertilizers, unless to secure even 
distribution, as they are already in the condition to furnish 
plant-food. A fertilizer distributor is an economical ma- 
chine when large quantities are used (say for ten acres or 
more). When chemicals or other fine fertilizers are mixed 
together, it should be done immediately before using them. 

Subsoiling in Minnesota.—K. 0. 8.," Lake 
Park, Minn. It will hardly pay to subsoil rich prairie 
land. If “it is too rich for wheat,” sow the wheat very 
thinly, about half a bushel to the acre. There will then 
be less danger of the crop lodging from weakness of 
straw, which will be stronger, and the grain will be 
heavier, and more of it. It will pay to try thin seeding. 

A Cheap Ventilator.—There is no necessity for 
an expensive ventilator for a stable or barn. The simplest 
method is to connect the stable floor with the onter air 
by means of a square wooden tube, the upper end of 








———————— 
CHEAP VENTILATOR. 


which is carried through the roof about.a foot. A cap, 
made as shown in the engraving, is fixed to the roof over 
the opening of the tube to keep out rain andsnow. This 
answers all the purposes of ventilation; and can be 
constructed at small cost by any ordinary carpenter. 

Guernsey Herd Book.—The prominence which 
the Guernsey cattle are assuming in this country, must 
be pleasing to those who know the value of the breed 
for its milk and butter qualities. We have at hand the 
first volume of “The Herd Register of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club,” recently published, and edited by 
Edw. Norton, Farmington, Conn., Secretary of the Club. 
Bulls to the number of 96, and 217 cows, ate recorded, 
which indicates a larger number of pedigree animals than 
many had supposed were in the country, as these figures 
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Save the Index Sheet, which is put loosely in 
this number, so that it can be bound or stitched at the 
beginning of the volume. It enumerates about 2.000 valu- 
able, paying facts and suggestions, and 600 illustrations. 





$100 for 13 Cents.—A Cow that Sucked 
Herself.—A Business Man furnishes us the following 
for publication, but “ don’t want the notoriety of having 
my vame in print: “‘....I have taken the American 
Agriculturist for many years, and always find in each 
number some hint or suggestion that I would not be 
without for its cost, of 13 cents. Here is an illustration 
of the value of one number. I had a fine blooded Jersey 
cow that cost me $150, and was worth it to me, until she 
contracted a habit of sucking herself. I tried various 
remedies, including an unsightly head frame with pro- 
jecting sharp points. I was so disgusted with the crea- 
ture that I wonld have jumped at an offer of $50 for her. 
Your paper told me to put a short piece of small gas-pipe 
across her mouth, leaving the ends open, and make two 
or three sma]! holes in its middle, tying it in with asmall 
cord extending to the horns. I had this done with a bit 
of iron pipe I chanced to have, The air admitted through 
the ends and little holes prevented suction ; the pipe did 
not interfere with her eating, or make much show, while 
it entirely broke her of her bad habit, and after awhile it 
was left off. Now I would not take $150 for her asa 
milker and breeder. That item was surely worth $100 to 
me, and that number cost me only 18 cents. I say to 
every man: you can’t fail to get some hints every year if 
not every mouth that you can not afford to be without 
for many times the cost of the paper.”"—[We have multi- 
tudes of testimonials of a similar character.—Eps.] 

Jewel to Prevent a Cow from Sucking 
Herself.—A subscriber sends a model of a “jewel” 
which is used in the nose of a cow that sucks her- 
self. It is made of some soft, tough wood, such as bass, 
poplar, or ash, and about twice as large as the engraving 





A WOODEN JEWEL FOR A COW’S NOSE. 


represents. The distance between the knobs of the two 
lobes is about }-inch, just enough to permit their being 
pressed over the thick edge of the cartilage of th2 nose, 
and close enough to keep the “ jewel” in place. The in- 
strument hangs down over the cow's nose, and prevents 
her getting the teat into her mouth, but does not hinder 
feeding. It ig an easily made and practicable device. 





Price of Milk at the Factories.—‘T. B.,” 
Saginaw, Mich. The factories are now paying less than 
one cent a pound for milk. When cheese is 10 cents, 
milk should be worth about one cent per pound ; for it 
requires 10 pounds of milk to make a pound of checse. 
The value of milk depends upon the prices of its pro- 
ducts: cheese and butter. The better these are, the 
higher price they bring, and the more the milk is worth. 





Good Service Complimented.—At the recent 
annual fair of the Farmer’s Club, Dr. Cramer, President 
of Trinity College, North Carolina, addressing Capt. A. 
Parker, said: ‘‘ By request of the Society, I present you, 
for your prompt attendance at every meeting since the 
Society was organized, a copy for the coming year of the 
American Agriculturist, the best Agricultural Journal in 
the United States... ...—(a double compliment !). So 
writes Chairman D. Reid Parker.....QUERY: If each 
one of the 3,500 Agricultural Societies, more or less, 
in this country, should similarly compliment each officer 
having the same claim to recognition, as Capt. Parker, 
by how many copies would the circulation of this jour- 
nal be increased? ‘‘ We pause for reply.”’....P. S. We 
cannot calculate upon a large increase from this source, 
first, becanse we fear there will be comparatively few 
who are able to show such a record; and, second, be- 
cause, as a rule, the active, enterprising men who are 
foremost and most faithful in helping on agricultural 
improvement, are already regular readers of this journal. 

The Nettle Story.-Certain newspaper state- 
ments, like comets, have their orbits, and come around 
again at intervals. At one time it is the man who pro- 
duced seedless apples by putting in a bud upside down; 
at another it is the one who produced the sweet and sour 
apple by inserting the halves of two buds. Just now it 
is the Nettle, and we can hardly take up a paper without 
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seeing a statement of the great value of the Nettle asa 
fibre-producing plant, and that our Consul somewhere 
has communicated the important news to our Depart- 
ment of State. The last article upon this subject that we 
have met with, concludes thus: ‘* The question occurs 
how a plant possessing such a variety of merits should 
have been for ages regarded as the most nuxious of 
weeds ?”*—Having heard of Nettle linen as long as we 
have known about the uses of plants at all, we, as a mat- 
ter of curiosity, traced back the uses of the Nettle fibre. 
Having reached the ancient Egyptians, we stopped in 
the search. There are now parts of Ireland, Scotland, 
and of Germany, where the country people have used for 
ages and still use the Nettle fibre to make their house- 
hold linen. The reasons why it is not more cultivated 
are: the small quantity of fibre and the difficulty of se- 
parating it, and the fact that to produce a really fine 
fibre, the richest possible soil ie required. 





Other Journals and Magazines in Club 
with the American Agriculturist at 
materially reduced rates. See page 483. 


Mocking-Bird Food.—“ A. W. C.,” Fall River, 
Mass. Mocking-birds are difficult to keep, but, with care 
in feeding, the obstacles may be overcome. For a steady 
diet, use corn-meal and milk (made up twice a day to in- 
sure its sweetness), with a little chopped, hard-boiled 
egg mixed with it, and some mashed potato occasionally. 
Chopped beef, flies, and spiders, should also be fed them, 
or if turned loose in the room, they will catch insects 
for themselves. Cherries and berries, especially Poke- 
berries, in their season, are much relished by the birds, 
and are a necessity to insure health. Regularity in feed- 
ing, and care, and cleanliness, are essential to success. 





Mixed Corn.—“S.,”’ Genyo, West Va., having corn 
with both white and yellow kernels on the same ears, 
inquires about planting this mixed seed, as these ears 
secm more solid than those bearing kernels of only one 
color. We do not believe in nongrels of any kind, 
and doubt if the mixed ears have any advantage in 
the way of solidity that may not be found in some 
established variety. Evenness in ripening is often im- 
portant in the corn crop, and the two sorts in these 
ears may mature together or not. A field planted with 
this seed would have some stalks bearing all yellow and 
others all white ears, while many would be more or less 
half and half. If there was a week’s difference in ripen- 
ing, a part of the crop would be cut up too soon or too 
late. Besides, there is & chance of loss from imperfect 
fertilization—a matter we have not space to discuss here. 
We favor attempts to improve Indian corn, but planting 
mixed seed is not likely to lead to any good result. 





The [Illinois Horticultural Society.—The 
23d annual meeting will be held at Springfield, Ill, on 
Tuesday, the 10th inst., and continue for four days. The 
programme is full and attractive, and rail-roads and hotels 
reduce their fares. Mr. O. B. Galusha is Secretary, and 
we would give him due prominence and thanks as just 
one Secretary who sends us the notice of a meeting in 
time for us to publish it. Re-elect Mr. Galusha. 

Covered Milk-Pail.—The Dairy Supply Co., of 
New York, exhibit a milk-pail which excludes all dust 
and dirt from the milk. As shown in the’engraving, its 
cover is somewhat hollowed, to make it strong, and is 
used as a seat for the milker. The funnel projects under 
the cow, and occupies a convenient position for receiv- 
ing the milk ; it is connected with the pail by a heavy 
rubber tube, so that if kicked by the cow, no damage is 
done; in the lower part of the funnel is a wire-gauze 
strainer which prevents any impurities getting into the 
pail. The result, with proper care otherwise, is clean 
milk; no danger of loss by the cow’s putting her foot 
into the pail or kicking it over, and greater convenience 






to the milker than the ordinary pail affords. This pail 
makes some amends for even a careless milker; but a 
lazy or slovenly man need not think that it will remedy 
the result of his sloth or carelessness, or give better milk. 





Concrete Floors for Cow Stables.—“ A. G. 
W..” Navarino, N. Y. Concrete floors are “a good thing 
for cow stables, where part of them are to be stanchioned, 
and part kept in box-stalls,”’ or otherwise; but such 








floors especially require the use of absorbents, as fine 
earth, muck, or plaster, etc. The stanchions and parti- 
tions are fastened down by bedding them in the fresh 
concrete, or by drilling holes in it when dry. Gutters 
are easily made in the concrete, by laying down a 
“form” of the desired width and depth, and “ pud- 
dling” about it. A good concrete may be made of 1 part 
cement, 1 part lime, 6 parts sand, and 4 to 6 parts of small 
pebbles. ‘* An inexperienced man,” who is handy with 
tools, knows how to make mortar, and has sufficient 
judgment, can lay such a floor. The surface is made 
smooth by levelling, pounding with a maul, and finishing 
off with a mason’s trowel or other smoothing instrument, 





Ratio of Corn-Stalks to Grain.—“ B. 8. N.," 
Washington, D.C. The relative proportions of corn- 
stalks to the grain depends on the soil, manure, variety, 
cultivation, and season, either one of which may modify 
the ratio—a tall, rank-growing variety has a much 
larger proportion of stalks than a small-stalked, manry- 
eared sort. Rich, nitrogenous manure develops more 
stalks than grain; a wet season more; good cultivation 
reduces it, and poor soil and poor manuring give an un- 
due proportion of stalk. We quote from several ex- 
periments, which show the range of the proportions: 














| Lbs. Stalks 
Acres. | Grain per Acre. Stalks per Acre.|1 Bush. Grae, 
16 7% bush, 6,000 Ibs. 80 
8 120 - 9,640 * 801g 
_ 82 a 8,240 1004 
_* 348-10 “ 5,122 * 149 





* The average yield in Massachusetts, taken several years 
ago ; the yield is larger now. 

The above figures are all of northern corn; probably 
the western and southern varieties would show differ- 
ent proportions, though no more regular. Other esti- 
mates allow 1} to 2 tons for a 50 bushel per acre crop, 
The variety of seed and the treatment, which produce 
the smallest amount of straw for a given amount of 
grain, is the most desirable. Thoroughly dry corn-stalks 
can be baled the same as hay and straw, and not heat. 

Bronze Turkeys.—‘J. H. 8.” Logan, Ind. 
Bronze turkeys are the result of a cross of the wild tur- 
key upon the black; or it may be that they are only 
the wild race domesticated. They are much larger than 
the common black variety, the male birds often weigh- 
ing 30 or 40 pounds, sometimes more, when fully grown. 

Pearl Millet in Canada.—A. Coindet writes 
that he procured of Wm. H. Carson (125 Chambers St., 
N. Y..) the seed of Pearl Millet, and sowed it ina yard 
in Montreal. The soil was not manured, and the yard 
had the sun for only about two hours in the day. He 
sowed May 20th, and on July 15th, it being five feet high, 
he cut it; he cut again on Sept. 15th, the hight being six 
feet, and again on Oct. 1st, when the stalks were nine 
feet in hight. Mr. Coindet states that both his horses 
and cows were very fond of the millet, green or dry. 





**Stock Breeding,°? by Manly Miles, M. D., late 
Professor of Agriculture in the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. This 
work comes to hand just as our last pages sre closing, 
and we can barely announce it, much less review it. A 
long acquaintance with the author and his enthusiasm 
in this specialty, his scientific thoroughness and con- 
scientious accuracy, allow us to say that, whatever is 
stated in the work as fact, may be relied upon; and what- 
ever is given as opinion, is sure to be honestly entertain- 
ed. Sent from this office at the Publishers’ price, $1.50. 


Basket Items continued on page 481, 











Letter From South Australia. 
—<>— 

The editor of the “ Australian Star,” Adelaide, Sonth- 
Australia,in an interesting letter to the editor of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, writes: “In your July issue, you re- 
mark, ‘ The Australian farmer can by no means rejoice 
over his American brother ; on the contrary, the latter may 
congratulate himself, that he is not the only, nor the worst 
sufferer, from small wheat crops.’—It is true that our ay- 
erage yicld is small, for in 1875-6 it was 1157/, 5, bushels, 
in 1876-7, 524/,99, aud only about 73g bushels last season, 
but our farmers are far from poor. A man can purchase 
1000 acres in South Australia at $5 per acre with nine (® 
years credit. He has to deposit ten per cent of the pur- 
chase money, which sum is regarded as interest in ad- 
vance for 3 years. With the aid of a South Australian 
invention called a Ridley reaper, which takes off the ears 
and leaves the straw standing, his whéat will not cost 
him $6 peracre. The farmer can, therefore, count as clear 
profit the value of every bushel in excess of 5 bushels to 
the acre, Late frosts and red rust spoilt the last harvest, 
and many farmers were obliged to cut their wheat for 
hay, while others. hoping to reap ten bushels to the acre, 
found the cars only half filled. The highest yield was 85. 
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bushels per acre, the lowest was not worth securing. 
Sonth Australia has secured the Grand Prize at Paris, for 
wheat, and is destined to be one of the greatest wheat- 
producing countries on the globe; we never had such 
good prospects of a large yield as we have now. Un- 
fortunately, late frosts or red rust may again blight 
our hopes. Should your readers require any further in- 
formation on wheat-growing in South Australia, you have 
only to ask for it and it shall be furnished.” 








Sundry Humbugs. 
_ 

Here, at the close of the 
year, we find our humbug 
budget quite as large as, if 
not larger than, it was at 
the beginning, and we na- 
turally ask ourselves if our 
work in this department ‘has 
been productive of any 
good. We do not regard the 
enlarged correspondence 
in this line as indicating 
that fraud is on the in- 
crease, or more successful 
than heretofore. It only 
shows that our influence is 
extending, and as our ex- 
s posures become more wide- 
ly known, we are more fre- 
quently applied to by those 
who have received the pro- 
posals of swindlers, and 

E === those who, having been 
duped, wish to warn others. Had we not the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that our labors have been productive of 
good, we should not, as a matter of choice, continue 
these exposures. Wedo not find room to publish the 
many letters of thanks and appreciation of our labors 
that constantly come to us; indeed, we seldom make a 
journey of any considerable length without being per- 
sonally thanked by persons for our efforts in this direc- 
tion. Some swindles appear to have a short run, and are 
heard of no more; others are persistent and perennial, 
and continue, if not the same in form, the same in na- 
ture, year after year. We write no valedictories to our 
readers, as we assume that our present friends will con- 
tinue, and bring some others with them; but the end 
of the year is a fitting time for calling attention to 
those leading forms of fraud that now prevail. Firstly, 

THE FRAUDS UPON FARMERS, 


which are much more frequent than is generally sup- 
posed, as the majority of the victims, ashamed of having 
been duped, “‘ grin and bear’’ the loss in silence. Those 
who operate among farmers have a shrewd knowledge of 
human—we may say, farmer—nature. They know that 
farmers, who generally work so hard for what they earn, 
will look with favor upon a scheme which will allow 
them to make money both honorably and easily. Be- 
sides this they know that farmers, being generally hon- 
est themselves, are unsuspicious of others, and may be 
caught by methods that would not succeed with shop- 
keepers and others who are always ou the look-out for 
some crookedness. We have often printed the injunction, 
FARMERS, BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN, 
and have wondered if there were no easy method of 
keeping it always before them. If our humbug column 
could so imprese its importance, that every farmer, or 
other reader, would always, and habitually and carefully, 
read and understand whatever they put their names to, 
we should fecl that our year’s work had been attended 
with most useful results. Here is one of the simplest— 
and we regret to say, commonest—instances. Scene—a 
farm-house in Queens Co.,N. Y. A glib-tongued chap 
comes in with a Patent Rest for a wagon pole or tongue 
—no rest, patent or other, for the waggin’ tongues of 
these chaps—he convinces farmer that this is something 
every other farmer must have—in fact, can’t live with- 
out; they have only to be known, to “sell like hot 
cakes,”’ at $5 each; and as he, with the glib-tongue, must 
leave by next train, he will appoint farmer agent for the 
sale. Farmer does not know that he has made the same 
offer at the last house, and will do the same at the next. 
He thinks that the offer, half the amount, $2.50, on each 
one sold, is liberal for his share, and consents to become 
the agent. That there may be no mistake abovt the 
matter, farmer will please write down his address, in his 
book, so that the goods may come all right. A proper 
enough request, and the farmer writes his name very 
plainly. Days, a week, two weeks passed, but no wagon- 
pole things came. But something elsecame. Neighbor 
Blank, who lives up the road, called to see if it was con- 
venlient for the farmer to pay that little note. ‘‘Note!” 
He owed no note to any man living. Neighbor B. 
showed a note for $15, on demand, which, having the 
money doing nothing, he had bought at a slight shave of 








the wagon-pole man, Queen’s Co. farmer could not deny 

the signature. In merely giving his address, he had 

signed a note which was all in legal form. When we hear 

of such cases every munth, is not our warning needed ? 

A similar case occurred in Calhoun Co., Mich., but here 
THE FARMER OUTWITTED THE ROGUE. 

We wish we had space for the wife’s letter just as 
written, but itis toolong. Wife is a careful reader of the 
Am. Agriculturist, especialiy the Humbug columns. Hus- 
band was disposed to make light of this, and boasted that 
he couldn’t be caught signing a paper that he didn’t know 
all about. Stump-puller man came along, induced farmer 
to become agent, offering large profits. Farmer told his 
wife that he had signed an agreement to become agent. 
Wife asked if he had read the paper. ‘‘No, he had not 
his glasses with him.’’—Wife told him that he had proba- 
bly committed himself, and so alarmed him that he 
went off to the neighboring town, found stidmp-puller 
chap, declined being an ageni, and stump-puller man pre- 
tended to cross off his name with much flourish. In a 
week two chaps drive up to the farmer’s house, inform 
him that there are 25 stump-pullers at the depot to take 
away and pay freight on, and that they would.collect pay 
for one ordered for his own use, Farmer denied sending 
for them—chap, to prove that he did, takes out a paper 
with a triumphant—* you won’t deny your own signature, 
will you?” Farmer would examine his signature more 
closely, gets hold of the paper, crushes it in his hand, and 
tells them he would keep it. Chaps threaten penitenti- 
aries, state prison aud search warrants, but farmer holds 
on tothe paper. Chaps call in the wife, asking her to 
reason with the husband—wife tells him if he has the 
paper to keep it. She told the chaps that she reads the 
American Agriculturist, which they didn’t seem to like, 
and gave them a piece of her mind on swindling in gen- 
eral. They propose various compromises, but all are re- 
fused, and they at last depart with many threats. The 
wife writes that she thinks that a man who will sign a 
paper without readingit should be punished a Utde, for 
she found that he had signed an agreement that would 
have ruined them to comply with.... Inquiries about 

THE SEMINOLE GOLD MINING CO. 


continue to come. A sufficient answer to all these is 
fourd in our ‘‘ Editorial Correspondence” on page 458, 
Certainly that should satisfy the most credulous. We 
learn that this swindle is taking considerable money 
from some of the Western towns in one doilar shares. In 
one flourishing town in Illinois a lady acted as agent for 
‘their sale. One correspondent sends a copy of a letter 
from an officer of this “* hole in the ground company,”’ in 
which he speaks of our remarks as “idle and malicious.” 
We wonder how he likes those of the ‘ Laramie Senti- 
nel,’ quoted on the page referred to—that ‘*does the 
thing up brown.” One correspondent in Lynn, Mass., 
writes that he owns thirty-one shares, but does ‘‘ not 
know for certain if they are honest or not.””, Why should 
there be such a fascination about a gold mine as to in- 
duce persons to invest in it blindly? ...The 
“18 THIS YOUR SIGNATURE?” 
letters of Clark & Co., who “ adjust claims,” continue 
to come. It is funny that the amount of ** Mining Stock ” 
is always an even $500. Of course these remarkable 
adjusters that adjust things, have a way of getting hold 
of genuine signatures, and this puzzles the writers there- 
of. We suggest that those who are at a loss to guess how 
Clark & Co. got possession of their signature, consider 
whether they have had, in the past, any correspondence 
with any “ patent agency” in this city....It fis with re- 
gret that we announce that 
THAT COUSIN IS NOT YET FOUND. 

This time it is H. P. Jones & Co. who are in the lost 
cousin business—thongh how a Co. can have a consin, we 
can’t understand, It is an old dodge, but may be new to 
some. “Jones & Co.” use the singular pronoun; his 
letters inform people that, “In looking over your State 
Directory, your name attracted my attention *—‘ Jones 
& Co.” reads directories—and very interesting they are ; 
though the story is not altogether continuous. ‘‘ A cousin 
of mine (me being J. & Co.), bearing the same name as 
yours, after the war, left his regiment, and we have not 
heard from him since.”—Poor Jonesey & Co.! * * * “If 
yon are my cousin” (‘you will no¢ have a strawberry 
mark on your left arm”—does he say ?—not a bit, no 
sentiment about J. & Co., he means biz; he continues :) 
*T can do you a favor and you can help me *—‘‘ Jones & 
Co” is the agent of a lottery—circular enclosed—J. & 
Co. will enclose coz, @ ticket good for any one of the 
drawings—we haven't the least doubt it is just as ‘* good” 
for one as for another—* with this understanding, that I 
will arrange it so that you will draw a large prize, (who 
says that lotteries are not honorably conducted games of 
chance!) if you will act as agent for the sale of tickets. * * 
If you accept * * * I will arrange it so that you will 
draw the prize in next week’s drawing.” Then our long 
lost ** consin’’ gets. in a few days, a circular from W. P, 
McCall, notifying him that his ticket “has drawn an 
assorted lot of gold jewelry (45 pieces), valned at $160 ""— 





of course coz. has only to send and get his 45 pieces—not 
quite, ‘The percentage due for packing, shipping, etc. 
(especially ‘etc.’), is $13.50.” Who would be cousin” 
to “H. P. Jones & Co.!"’ He is a very numerous cousin, 
he lives in ever so many States ; Jones &-Co, can arrange 
his ticket, but he can’t get his stuff clear of that percen- 
tage. H. P., don’t you think that there is a gossamer thin- 
ness about this ‘* cousin ” business ? F 
“‘THE QUEER’ OR COUNTERFEIT MONEY 
humbug, is, with the eaception of lotteries and quack 
medicines, the most venerable of all the swindles. It was 
sufficiently noticed last month. A recent feature is the 
circular of A. C. Chapman—and a very pretty signature 
you make, A. C.—who don’t have any of ** a certain queer 
class of money” himself, but he knows a chap—man 
who has some prime, “on the most liberal terms.” 
LOTTERIES OF ALL SORTS 
are among the perennial nuisances, and come in so many 
forms that we have no space to specify them—those only 
who let them entirely alone are safe from the more 
fraudulent forms. These lottery chaps show skill in ad- 
vertising. The ‘*Commercial Gazette” is an innocent- 
looking paper. Its outside pages have some talk 
about angels, and a quotation from the “Christian 
Union,” all as ‘* sugar-coating,” for the two inside pages 
are broad-side lottery advertisements. Yet these things, 
in spite of law, and the vigilance of post-office officials, 
go wherever the mail reaches, especially the Far West, 
THE SECRET SERVICE NONSENSE : 
and other Cincinnati schemes seem to be very qniet. 
Whether that wonderful corps of detectives is full, or 
these don’t subscribe to the “ Gazette,” or whatever the 
cause, it seems to have subsided. What, too, have become 
of those distinguished lamp people, and that remarkable 
* Art” distribution. It must be very dull in Cincinnati, 
Of conrse reference to some of the leading forms of 
humbuggery, must include 
QUACK DOCTORS AND THEIR MEDICINES, 
which are more numerous than any other. We have not 
space to enumerate or specify. Our advice to every one 
and all the time is, take no secret remedy whatever; do 
not give it to the members of your family ; do not treat 
your domestic animals with any secret compound. and 
finally, have sufficient respect for our good Mother Earth, 
and do not desecrate her, by dosing her with secret fer- 
tilizers ..: We wonld say to those who have been invei- 
gled by promises of profit, to undertake the sale of 
quack medicines—no matter whether several ‘ Barks,” 
Bitters, Pills or Plasters; whatever contract you have 
made, the law will no doubt hold you to -no matter how 
worthless the stuff may be. Get out of the scrape as you 
can, for you may be sure that one who will work upon 
the fears of the sick, and hold out false hopes to those 
already beyond hope, in their lying circulars, will have 
no mercy on a well man. Do not write to us, for we 
cannot help you. A bargain isa bargain. At the same 
time don't mind threats. Isn't one of these quacks who 
assumes the Friends’ language, and thee’s and thou’s, 
sweetly in his quack pamphlets, just threatening a little 
more than he.can back up. The barks of some dogs 
are worse than their bites. We did not intend to specify 
any quack, but here is one too good to pass unnoticed. So 
MAKE ROOM FOR SAGENDORPH 


and his battery! 8. is “ offering to the public Batteries 
which are made of newly discovered metals.” He need 
not add that they produce “‘ results not less startling than 
salutory’*—for his mere announcement is “‘ startling” 
** newly discovered metals!’? there must be at least two 
of them—and don’t yon know,Sagendorph, that one** new- 
ly discovered metal” is all that the greatest chemist in the 
world would ask as his passport to undying fame! But 
here are metals; Sag. we congratulate you. Your bat- 
tery which is ‘‘constantly though imperceptibly impreg- 
nating the Nerves and Blood with new Hlectric life” isa 
hattery that beats the telephone, microphone, phono- 
graph or any other phone or graph ever invented, 


Farming East—Farming West— 
Farming South. 
—<>— 


A capital joke, upon himself, is doubtless re- 
membered by many readers, of an editor starting 
an agricultural paper in a Western Capital town. 
In his first number, with 21 octavo pages of reading 
matter, he used two of them in urging people not to 
go East, but to take a home paper, “‘adapted to their 
own wants.”? The joke was, that of the other 19 
pages, 16 of them were filled with matter prepared 
forand first published in’the American Agriculturist, 
though less than half of the articles were credited. 
They were scissored from places where their pater- 
nity was omitted. This is an illustration of a good 
deal of nonsense uttered to help out somebody’s 
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personal ends. There are a few special points of 
difference in the modes of tillage and harvesting, 
and in the crops grown in different sections of the 
country ; but the foundation principles of success- 
ful crop-growing, feeding, and marketing, are the same 
everywhere. 8o are those of the mechanical appli- 
ances that now enter so much into the operations 
of profitable soil culture. We will not stop to 
illustrate here. This Journal has for twenty years 
circulated very largely all over the Western States, 
and largely at the South, and the testimony to its 
utility has been constant and great, though we 
have always ignored special attention to locality. 
(The largest circulation in proportion to population 
has usually been between Ohio and the Pacific 
Ocean.) But there are some reasons, just now, 
for our giving increased attention to the peculiar 
features of Western and Southern agriculture. 
First, the depressed condition of trade and manu- 
factures in the older States is leading hundreds of 
thousands, or millions indeed, to look to the broad, 
unoccupied lands in the Western and Southern 
States, as inviting fields of labor, and future homes. 
We will try to aid them in their desire for more 
specific information.—<Second, the demand, greatly 
on the increase, for meats, to be taken, alive or 
dressed, to Europe, makes the grazing and fatten- 
ing of good stock at the West, as well as the East, 
especially at the West, and probably at the South, 
a subject of much importance now. Thirdly, it is 
our province to meet the wants of those who are at 
the West, and who think they need special and pe 
culiar information particularly adapted to their 
work. This we shall look to. The truth is, our 
great American field is one in interest, and it will 
be our greatest pleasure to aid in developing every 
part of every section to the highest point possible. 

We invite suggestions, queries, and information 
from all points, West and South, as well as East. 
Special editors or contributors residing in differ- 
ent localities will look after the special needs 
and information required in each section. 





—_>o— 


“To Do Good and Make Money.” 
—<>—_ 

Eight and twenty years ago the writer was in 
the Yale Laboratory, with Silliman, Norton, 8. W. 
Johnson, Brewer, Weld, Willet, Safford, Shepherd, 
and other now distinguished men—all wrestling with 
practical chemistry, trying to find out what it could 
do, and what it could not do, for the improvement of 
soil culture. What it could not do, for there were 
wonderful hopes indulged then, by true, earnest, 
scisntific men like Liebig, and more wonderful 
claims put forth by those who had a mere smatter- 
ing of chemistry, especially those who had an ax to 
grind in the making and selling of fertilizers. ...One 
morning, a man came in to sell an Almanac, a good 
one, the title-page of which read: ‘ Beckwith’s 
‘Almanac,” “Published To Do Good and Make 
Money.”” That motto left upon the writer a strong 
impression. What higher motive for business enter- 
prise and activity? He is a public benefactor, who 
makes two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, is a trite old adage, but it is a true 
one. All those who are laboring to this end, are 
doing a good work. Every man who helps get up 
and carry on agricultural societies, ckibs and fairs, 
for disseminating information, is helping increase 
the blades of grass and the earsof corn. Every item 
of knowledge gleaned from meeting with others, 
from conversation, or from reading, gives a man 
new thoughts, and helps make his work more pro- 
ductive. Every man will be doing a good work 
who, this winter, helps diffuse information among 
his neighbors, by aiding in organizing farmers’ con- 
versational clubs, in circulating useful books and 
papers, etc. A few good books on fatming, and Jour- 
nals coming fresh from month to month, if circu- 
lated in any neighborhood, will have a grand influ- 
ence, silent though it may seem and be, in develop- 
ing thought, dignifying agriculture, improving prac- 
tice, increasing products, and there will be a reflex 
benefit to him who helps in extending such influ- 
ences. He will thus be ‘“‘ doing good, and making 
money.’’—Our Publishers offer premiums, equiva- 
lent to money, to those who help increase the num- 








ber of reading, thinking, cultivators. Those who 
work for these, will have a three-fold reward. 





International Dairy Fair. 
—<>>__— 


The importance of the International Dairy Fair, 
to be opened in New York at the American Insti- 
tute building, 3rd Ave. and 68rd St., beginning 
Dec. 2, should attract the attention of all inter- 
ested in dairy matters. If the exhibition equals 
the promise of the preparations, it will be worthy 
of the name it has taken, be a credit to the country, 
and result in substantial benefit to the industry. 
Several similar fairs have been beld in Europe, with 
marked sypecess. As competitors for European 
trade, American dairymen can not afford to neg- 
lect attending this exhibition, and learning what 
they can of improved methods and apparatus. 
The committees in charge comprise many of the 
leading dairywen, and the prizes offered are liberal 
enough to call out many exhibitors. The entries 
are numerous and important, many being from for- 
eign countries. The classes include 8 of butter, 4 
of cheese, and one of implements. The sum of 
$500 is also offered in premiums for dairy cows, in- 
cluding all the prominent breeds in use in this 
country. Altogether it is an occasion that should 
call out the milk, butter and cheese producers in 
full force ; and even if the fair should be a failure, 
a result we do not anticipate, it will teach us how 
to organize one on a better, more successful basis. 





Editorial Correspondence From the 
Far West. 


<> 

The Seminole Gold oh Silver Mining Co. 
The comments of the September American Agri- 
culturist, upon ‘‘ The Seminole Gold and Silver Min- 
ing Co.,” are greatly relished in Rawlins, Wyoming 
Ter., where the so-called ‘‘ mines’ are located. The 
talk on the cars and elsewhere, is to the effect that 


certain parties dug a hole in the ground, some forty |} 


miles from here, sufficiently deep to conform to the 
territorial mining law ; they then organized a stock 
company, and have since been selling the stock in 
the Eastern and Middle States, in large and small 
lots ; furthermore, that the whole head and front 
of the Company is one J. M. Pattee, who formerly 
ran a lottery at Omaha, Neb., and afterwards at 
Laramie, Wyoming, at which latter place his circu- 
lars were excluded from the mails, thus causing 
a cessation of his business. Whatever may be the 
truth of these statements, there can be no mistak- 
ing the meaning and intent of the following lan- 
guage which we find in the ‘‘ Laramie Sentinel’’ of 
late date, an influential journal, originally induc- 
ed to speak favorably of the enterprise: “‘ A Swin- 
DLE.—We are frequently receiving letters asking 
for information about the SEMINOLE GOLD anpD S11- 
VER Mintnc Company. We can’t answer these let- 
ters—there are too many of them. But we will 
state in the most public manrer possible, that the 
Seminole Gold and Silver Mining Company, J. R. 
Brown, President, with headquarters at Rawlins, 
W. T., IS A PURE FRAUD, SWINDLE AND STEAL, J. 
M. Pattee, of lottery fame, is at the bottom of it. 
THERE IS NO MINE, NO MILL, NO MACHINERY THERE, 
and never will be, and every man who purchases 
stock in it, is merely contributing to a lot of dishon- 
est Dead Beats, who are making their living by gull- 
ing the public. If any one has any doubts on this 
score, we refer them to the Governor, the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Wyoming, or any other re- 
sponsible party.” 
Big Mormon Crops. 

Wheat fields were frequently pointed out to us in 
Northern Utah, which had yielded, this season, 
from 50 to 55 bushels per acre, and we were shown 
potatoes of the ‘‘ Peerless variety,’ raised by John 
Bowman of Uintah Station, Utah, which weighed 
from two pounds to two and one-half pounds each. 
The crops all through Utah, particularly in the 
Cache Valley, have been large this year. 

Plenty of Game. 

During the past few years, the far Western 

States and Territories have taken measures to pre- 





serve the game from the forays of unfeeling Nim- 
rods who mercilessly slaughter wild animals either 
for the love of killing, or to be able to boast of the 
number of their victims. As the result of these 
protective measures, there is, this fall, a very per- 
ceptible increase in game, especially in Wyoming 
and Utah Territories. Employees of the Union 
Pacific Railroad tell us that they never before saw 
so many antelope on the plains, while back in the 
foot hills and mountain ranges, elk and deer are 
abundant. In riding, during the month of October, 
from Rock Creek to Laramie, antelope, wolves, 
mountain grouse, sage hens, wild geese, ducks, etc., 
were to be seen from the cars almost constantly. 
The favorite point for English hunters in this coun- 
try is about seven hundred miles west of Oma- 
ha. Here they leave the railroad track, and strike 
back forty miles to the Sweet Water regions. Hay- 
ing procured a guide and spent a few days at the 
hospitable ranch of Mr. Tim Foley, who is one of 
the largest and most successful cattle growers in 
the world, they push on to the Wind River country 
northward, in quest of the larger game there is to 
be found in that region. A smull party of these 
English gentlemen returned from the Wind River 
country, a few days ago, with twenty-one bear 
skins and the heads of numerous elk, mountain 
sheep, etc., which they were conveying to England 
as trophies of their American hunting excursion. 
Irrigation in Wyoming Territory. 

Of the one hundred thousand square miles of 
area in Wyoming Territory, it has been computed 
that over seventy thousand square miles are adapt- 
ed for grazing purposes only. It is not improbable, 
however, that much more land may be brought un- 
der cultivation, so that Wyoming may be classed in 
the future as an agricultural, as well as a grazing 
country. The famous plains of Laramie contain 
nearly three million acres of grazing lands, over 
which are now scattered fully fifty thousand head 
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of stock. Some of the leading citizens of Laramie 
have organized themselves into an association for 
the purpose of irrigating and raising crops on that 
portion of the plains lying north-west of the city. 
The name of the association is the ‘‘ Pioneer Irri- 
gating Canal Co.,” and the leading spirits in the 
work are Judge J. W. Donnellan, Rev. D. J. Pearce, 
Baptist Minister, Rev. H. L. Myrick, the Episcopal 
Minister, and E. Ivinson, Pres. Wyoming National 
Bank. The enterprise is not undertaken for money- 
making purposes, but has its origin in a desire to 
supply the city with farm and garden products, 
which are now brought a long distance by rail from 
the States at considerable expense and trouble. 

As will be seen from the accompanying illustra- 
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tion, a ditch is to be dug, fifteen feet wide, three 
feet deep, and thirty miles long, beginning at a 
point on the Big Laramie River, thirty miles south- 
west of the city, near Sheep Mountain, and extend- 
ing to the same river at a point a short distance 
north of Laramie. 

From the main ditch, secondary ditches are to be 

dug, by means of which fully fifty thousand 
acres of land west of the city, lying between the 
river and the main ditch, will be irrigated and 
brought under cultivation. At present, this tract is 
an open plain, dotted here and there with ranches 
and droves of cattle and sheep. The cost of this 
system of ditches is computed at from ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars.. The engineer, Mr. F. C. Avery, 
who has superintended similar irrigation enterprises 
in Colorado, is sanguine that it will be attended 
with fully as successful results, notwithstanding 
the plains here are considerably higher than in Col- 
orado. The citizens who are to bear the expense of 
this ditching system, are now locating whole sec- 
tions of land within the proposed area, under what 
is known as the ‘“‘ Desert Act or Law.”? Any one 
has a right, under this Desert law, to appropriate 
six hundred and forty acres of desert land at $1.25 
an acre, by paying 25 cents per acre cash, and an 
addititional $1.00 per acre within three years’ time, 
upon furnishing proof of his having reclaimed the 
land by irrigation. Furthermore, a revenue will 
accrue to those who supply the funds, from the sale 
of the water rights. The right to draw water 
enough to irrigate one hundred and sixty acres, is 
worth considerably more than the original cost of 
the land. At Fort Collins, in Colorado, this right 
is valued at from $800 to $1,000. 

This particular valley, extending from the“Medi- 
cine Bow River to the head of the Laramie Plains, 
and being about one hundred miles in length and 
fifty miles in width, is specially adapted for irriga- 
tion on account of the numerous water courses. 
The Big Laramie winds about through the valley 
for over one hundred miles, and the North Platte 
River, the Medicine Bow, Rock Creek, Dutton 
Creek, Little Laramie and other streams, flow 
through it. Should this first attempt at irrigation 
by the citizens of Laramie, meet with the predicted 
and anticipated success, it will undoubtedly be re- 
peated on a large scale all over the plains. 

During the past summer, potatoes, peas, and 
other vegetables have been successfully raised 
here, in the gardens of Laramie by means of the 
irrigation afforded through a copious spring just 
east of, and 200 feet higher than, the city. 


Fish Culture in the Far West. 

There is no industry which promises more liberal 
returns upon the investment than the propagation 
of fish in the far Western States and Territories, 
where there is a great scarcity of this kind of food. 
An enterprising fish breeder, who would construct 
ponds and raise superior kinds of fish for the mar- 
ket in either Colorado, Nebraska, or Wyoming, 
would be certain to realize very handsomely on his 
outlay. The prairie regions being subject to sur- 
face flowage every year, ponds should be con- 
structed as remote as possible from points liable to 
overflow. In building them, care should be exer- 
cised to secure the cool healthful waters from the 
mountain streams. The nearer such ponds are 
to the foothills or mountain slopes, the better. 

With the exception of mountain trout and some 
other fish, the supply in the far West is brought 
from the lakes and other remote points. Such fish 
are naturally expensive and not always so fresh 
and wholesome as might be desired. From in- 
quiries made on the ground, we are satisfied that 
there is a demand here for fresh fish, in the supply- 
ing of which lies a fortune for enterprising fish cul- 
turists. Owing to the abundance of beef, the 
demand for fish as a change of diet is very general. 


Kansas—Recent Immigration. 

Kansas is smiling with prosperity, and her peo- 
ple are cheerful and happy over the improved con- 
dition of affairs. In travelling through the entire 
State, visiting the agricultural centres, the cities, 
villages, aud other points of interest, I have heard 
but one expression of opinion, viz. : that hard times 
are over and prosperous times have come again, 








The immigration into the State for the year I 
compute at one hundred and five thousand, basing 
my figures upon conversations I have held with the 
leading authorities, including the Governor, the 
State Board of Agriculture, and the various Rail- 
way Land Commissioners. While portions have 
been distributed through the eastern counties, 
the great bulk of this immigration has pushed on 
to the central and western counties, following the 
railway routes across the State. The sales of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad for the 
ten months ending with October, were 208,626 acres, 
as compared with 57,439 acres for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The sales of the Kansas and 
Pacific for the ten months were 182,000 acres, and 
the estimated sales for November were 20,000. In 
addition, there are the very large amounts of Goy- 
ernment lands sold, preémpted, etc., of which no 
official aggregate data have yet been made up. 

Prior to 1871 there were no settlements one hun- 
dred miles west uf Topeka. During the years that 
have intervened since then, one hundred thousand 
people have moved into the region beyond upon the 
lands tributary to the Kansas Valley, as far as Fort 
Dodge. This population is scattered over an area 
of two hundred miles in length,and an average width 
of seventy-five miles. It lies about 37 miles each 
side of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Road. 
The immigration is likewise following westward 
with similar rapidity on the line of the Kansas and 
Pacific Road. Saline County, for example, which 
ten years ago was roamed over by the buffalo, this 
year produces a million and a half bushels of wheat. 
Ellsworth, one hundred miles west of Salina, which, 
in 1868, was the happy hunting-ground of the In- 
dian, has this year raised from twenty to twenty- 
five bushels of wheat per acre. 

Changes in the Climate.—The Crops. 

The rapid climatic changes are converting barren 
into good arable land, and it is now thought that in 
five years’ time, good crops can be produced at Fort 
Wallace, 235 miles west of Salina, where the coun- 
try is now seemingly a desert waste. The long, 
blue-joint, or prairie grass, is moving westward at 
the rate of five miles annually in advance of the 
population. 1t grows from two to three feet high, 
and serves to protect the soil from the direct rays of 
the sun, and after a rain storm, answers as a mulch, 
in preventing the ground from becoming hard and 
dry. On one section of land in Elk County, where 
eight plows were “disabled” in endeavors to 
break up the ground a few years ago, good crops 
are now being raised. Although the rainfall has 
not increased so much as has been generally sup- 
posed, it has increased very materially. Rain, fall- 
ing upon broken ground, remains much longer than 
when falling on hard, dry soil, so that the extreme 
dryness experienced ten years ago, is not now felt 
in Kansas. Should Western Kansas and Eastern 
Colorado, included in what has hitherto been 
known as the Great American Desert, be ultimately 
brought under cultivation, it would certainly be a 
matter of general interest, as indicating what cli- 
matic changes man can accomplish in a sterile land. 

The inhabitants of the eastern counties express 
considerable dissatisfaction because the people 
coming into the State, push on beyond them. They 
claim that the impression among them that their 
counties are burdened down with bonded and 
other debts, is not borne out by the facts ; further- 
more, that just as good lands can be purchased in 
the eastern counties at as cheap, or almost as 
cheap rates, as can be had in the middle and wes- 
tern counties hundreds of miles further west. 
Governor Anthony and other prominent men in the 
State, interested in its welfare, have stated to me 
that the people of Kansas do not sympathize with 
any ‘‘ philanthropic’? or other movements in the 
Eastern and Middle States for transferring a depen- 
dent population to Kansas, where there is room 
only for those who can take care of themselves. 

The crops of Kansas have generally shown a 
fine average yield. The wheat crop has been the 
largest ever raised in the State. The oats have been 
good, and potatoes very good. Corn was affected 
by the dry weather. A large crop of broom corn 
has been raised this season. The following tables 
indicate the quantity of Kansas cereals as compared 





~ matter; ‘“‘gristle’’ is quite digestible and nutri- 





with last year. The figures for 1877 are official, 
as likewise are those for this year (1878), furnish- 
ed me by the Hon. Alfred Gray, Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, whose well known thor- 
oughness is a sufficient guarantee for their accuracy. 
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2,722, he 
1,562,793 “ 
These returns of the crops for this year, are 
based upon the monthly reports which the county 
officials are required by law to make to the agri- 
cultural authorities of the State. A portion of this 
correspondence, describing the great Texas Cattle 
Drive, is given on page 450 of this number. 














Science Applied to Farming.—XLVIL 
—_—_—_~<-_ by " 
Fish as Food for Animals. 

“The cattle at Provincetown feed upon fish with ap- 
parently as good relish as upon the best kinds of fodder. 
.... We have seen the cows at that place toldly enter the 
surf, in pursuit of the offal thrown from the fish-boats 
on the shore, and .... masticate and swallow every part 
but the hardest bones. A Provincetown cow will dis- 
sect the head of a cod with wonderfu! celerity. She 
places one foot upon a part of it, and with her teeth tears 
off the skin and gristly parts, and in a few moments 
nothing is left but the bones. ...It is said that somecows 
there..... will, when grain and fish are placed before 
them, ....eat the whole of the fish before they will touch 
the grain.”’.... Barnstable (Mass.) Journal, Feb. 7, 1838. 

We have accounts of the feeding of fish to stock 
in the East, centuries ago. It is a regular practice 
in northern Norway, where Gried codfish are used 
to piece out the stock of hay that does not suffice 
for the long winter. In 1856 Prof. Stoeckhardt, of 
Saxony, received a sample of Norwegian fish- 
guano, which he fed to a half-year-old pig ‘‘ which 
did exceptionally well on this northern food.” 

Experience of Farmers in Maine. ‘ 

The same practice prevails on our Atlantic coast, 
particularly in Maine. The Maine Agricultural re- 
ports refer frequently to this use of fish-pomace, 
or fish-scrap, the material which, when dried and 
ground, makes fish-guano. Mr. W. D. Dana says: 


“Fish pomace, or the residuum of herring after the oil 
is pressed out, is greedily eaten by sheep, swine, and 
fowl; and probably pogy [Menhaden] chum would be 
eaten as well. ‘Smoked alewives and frost fish also fur- 
nish a food palatable to cattle. Sheep thrive well, get fat 
and yield heavier fleeces wher fed on this pomace than 
when fed on anything else produced in this section of 
the State. Careful and observing farmers who heve fed 
it, assert that it is of equal value with good hay, ton per 
ton, and that its value for manure is in no degree dimin- 
ished by passing it through the living mill, and thus re- 
ducing it to a much more convenient state for applying. 
If it could be sufficiently -dried, without other sub- 
stances, to prevent putrefaction, it would form a valua- 
ble article of cattie feed in regions from which it is now 
excluded by the expense of transportation and its own 
odoriferous nature.” 

Mr. M. L. Wilder says of his experience in the use of 
scrap as a food for sheep: ‘‘ I believe fish offal to be not 
only cheaper, but much superior to any other kind of 
provender I have ever used for this purpose. I keep 
about one hundred sheep, and have fed fish offal to them 
for the past ten years, The offal is made from herring 
caught in weirs, salted the same as for smoking, cooked, 
and the oil pressed out, leaving a pomace for which the 
sheep are more eager than for grain. For the last three 
winters I have kept my sheep on threshed straw, with one- 
half pound of dried fish-pomace per day to each sheep, 
or one pound of. green (as it shrinks one-half in dry- 
ing), and they came out in the spring in much better con- 
dition than-when fed on good English hay with corn. I 
consider the dry pomace worth as much as corn, pound 
for pound. When I have had enough to give them one- 
half pound per day, I have found that the weight of the 
fleece was increased one-quarter, and not only that, but 
also the carcass in a like proportion; the weight of the 
fleeces per head averaging from five to seven pounds.” 

Why Fish are Nutritious. 

Fish and fish refuse consist essentially of flesh, 
oil or fat, and bone. The fleshy portions, which 
contain nitrogen, are similar in composition tolean 
meat and tothe albuminoids—gluten, fibrine, ete.— 
of plants. The fish oils or fats, too, are essentially 
the same as those of hay, corn, oil-cake and other 
vegetable foods. The bone contains albuminoid 
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tious, av 1 phosphate of lime, which, though greatly 
in excess of the needs for food, does no harm. 
The albuminoids and oil are especially valuable in 
fish, because (1) they are more easily digested than 
in most vegetable foods; (2) they supply in con- 
centrated forms just what poor foods, such as 
straw, corn-stalks, and marsh and late-cut upland 
hay, lack. These latter are inferior to early-cut hay 
or grass, not merely that they contain less nutritive 
materials, but especially because they have not 
enough albuminoids and fats. Hence the utility 
of feeding oil-cake and cotton-seed meal with poor 
hay, corn-stalks, and straw. Oil-cake and meal were 
formerly used for fertilizers, until farmers found 
they were excellent fodder, and that what was not 
made into flesh, fat, bone and milk in feeding, was 
worth more for manure, because in more available 
forms than before it had been pulverized and de- 
composed in passing through the animal. There is 
no reason why the same should not be done with 
fish refuse, except the difficulty of making it pala- 
table, and this obstacle is not hard to overcome. 
Experiments with Fish for Fodder. 

The earliest accurate experiments on fish as food 
for animals that I have seen, are reported by Mr. 
Lawes, of Rothamsted, England, in 1853. Various 
foods, including bean, maize, and barley meals, 
and dried Newfoundland codfish, were tested. Mr. 
Lawes says: ‘‘ Inthe twoseries....where we have a 
comparatively small amount of non-nitrogenous 
matter consumed, the food consisted, in a large 
proportion, of the highly nitrogenous codfish ; and 
in both of these cases we had not only a very good 
proportion of increase to food consumed, but the 
pigs in these pens were very fat and well ripened, 
and hence a large proportion of their increase 
would be real dry substance....This result is, in 
itself, interesting ; and it may perhaps point to a 
comparatively greater efficiency in the already an- 
imalized protein compounds [albuminoids] sup- 
plied in the codfish than in those derived, as in 
the other cases, from the purely vegetable diets.” * 

The high cost of grain foods in Europe—farmers 
there have to look to Russia, India, and America 
for their supply of oil-cake,—has led the German 
Experiment Stations to examine the question of the 
value of animal foods, scraps, dried blood, and fish 
as a substitute. Numerous feeding trials have been 
made with sheep and swine, to test the digestibility 
of dried flesh, blood, and Norwegian fish guano, 
and their nutritive value, as compared with vege- 
table foods such as pea-meal, oat-meal, and pota- 
toes. The animals were fed during different peri- 
ods of two or three weeks each, with different foods 
and mixtures, and careful weighings made of both 
food and excrements. Each series occupied several 
months, and was made with an amount of labor 
and accuracy that would be simply astonishing to 
most farmers in this country. Wolff found sheep 
to digest 92 per cent of the albuminoids, and 97 per 
cent of the fats of flesh-meal, and concluded, with 
Wildt, that animal albuminoids and fats may serve 
just as weil as vegetable for fodder. From several 
trials with sheep, Weiske and Kellner conclude 
that fish-guano may be fed with profit. At first the 
animals did not relish the fish, but when mixed with 
oat-meal they acccpted and soon got to eating it 
clear very greedily. They digested 90 per cent of 
the albuminoids and 76 per cent of the fats of the 
fish. It is agreed that these animal foods are as 
nutritious as the most concentrated vegetable foods. 
A large number of farm trials in different parts of 
Europe bring the same result. An accurate experi- 
ment by Professor Farrington, of the Maine State 
Agricultural College, leads to like conclusions. 

On the whole the testimony is unanimous as to 
the high value of fish guano as food for sheep and 
swine. There is no reason why it should not be 
equally good for neat cattle, particularly young 
stock. One important element of the profit from 
such foods is the manure. The transformation of 
fish by birds into Peruvian guano makes it more 
soluble, and worth more for manure. Kellner found 
that the same is true when fish is fed to sheep. 

To make meat-scrap, dried blood, or fish most 
profitable for feeding, the first point is to get a 


* Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society for 1858. 











wholesome product. This can be done by proper 
preparation. Common salt, or, perhaps, better, 
German potash salts, would aid to this end, and in- 
crease the value of the manure. The next point 
will be to feed them with poor hay, straw, and 
corn-stalks, and thus save the better hay for use 
where it is most needed. By such economizing of 
fish wastes millions of dollars may be saved to the 
farmers of the country. W. O. ATWATER. 
Wesleyan Univercity, Middletown, Conn, 





How to Tell the Age of Sheep. 
—<>>—_ 
In buying or in selecting sheep for keeping or 
fattening, it is important to know their ages; this 
can be easily and quite accurately determined by 





Fig. 1.—3 montus. Fig. 2.—12 To 18 MonTuHs. 


examination of the teeth, and there is no other way 
of getting at the age with any degree of certainty. 
Sheep, like cattle, have no upper front teeth, but 
the gum is hardened into a tough pad. The lamb, 
at birth, shows but two incisor teeth, often none ; 
but in about 25 days the full set of 8 ‘‘ milk teeth ” 
has appeared, and at 3 months the ‘‘dental arch” 
(the front teeth) is full and round, as in figure 1. 
Between a year and 18 months the two middle milk 
teeth are replaced by broad permanent ones, as in- 
dicated in figure 2. Towards the age of two years, 





Fig. 3.—2 YEARS. Fig. 4.—3 To 3% YEARS. 


the teeth next on each side of the middle drop out 
and their place is taken by broad teeth, as shown 
in figure 3. At this stage the jaw shows four broad 
teeth in the middle and two narrow ones on each 
side. Figure 4 shows very nearly how the teeth 
look at 3 to 314 years old, there being two more 
broad teeth, or 6 in all. Now the last remaining 
milk teeth are so small 
as to be hidden behind 
> the broad ones, and 
scarcely visible, when 
looking at them on a 
level and in front (fig. 
5). At 4 to 44 years 
Fig. 5.—FRONT VIEW OF these last milk nippers 
FIGURE 4. are replaced by the 
permanent ones (fig. 6); but not until 5 years or 
after do they attain full size. After this age the 
teeth gradually wear away, and at nine years are 
much worn, as in figure 7. 

There is considerable variation, however, in the 
teeth, according to breed of the sheep and the way 
in which they are kept, but a little practice will 
enable one to estimate their ages quite accurately. 








Fig. 7.—9 YEARS. 


Fig. 6.—4 To 44 YEARS. 


An illustrated chart has recently been published, 
giving the ages of the horse, cow, sheep, pig, and 
dog, that is of great value to farmers, every one of 
whom might recover its cost many times a year by 
its use. It is an instructive, attractive and valua- 
ble chart to post up in the stable or office.* 


* “Chart of the Age of the Domestic Animals.’ Pub- 
lished by Orange Judd Company. Price, $1.00, by mail. 








More Pleasant Figures to Read. 
—>__ 

“We owe a Thousand Million Dollars to foreign 
countries for money borrowed to carry on the War, 
to build railroads, and for articles imported ‘for use 
and consumption here,’ was the statement only 
three or four years ago, and the actual amount of 
indebtedness was even greater. At least sixty mil- 
lion dollars had to be sent abroad each year, to pay 
the interest on this sum. What more pleasant read- 
ing, than to learn that, while supporting ourselves, 
and even reducing the aggregate of home indebt- 
edness, individual, municipal, and national, our 
people are rapidly wiping out this foreign debt by 
economy in luxuries and in the expenses of living, 
etc., and by producing more and more to send to 
other lands—by increased effort, by developing the 
agricultural resources of our great country, and by 
the blessing of Providence in giving us magnificent 
crops..... In the American Agriculturist for Septem- 
ber, we showed that during the year ending July 1st, 
our country exported of its products $261,744,579 
more than we imported ; in two years, an excess of 
$428,284,596; and in five years, $657,218,495. 
In our October number, we presented the figures 
showing that from Aug. 1866, to Aug. 1878, we had 
reduced our National interest bearing debt, $571,- 
852,395 (or from $2,381,530,291, to $1,809,677,900), 
and our annual interest payment in the same time, 
from $150,977,698 to $95,181,007, an annual saving 
of nearly $56,000,000 ; and our annual taxation from 
$488, 274,465, to $240, 753,305, or more than half. 

The good work still goes on ; our former figures 
were made up to June 30. We now have the official 
statistics to Oct. Ist. Exclusive of specie, the ex- 
ports during September were $57,924,808, and the 
imports only $37,399,541, a gain during the month 
of over Twenty Million Dollars ($20,525,267). The 
total exports from January 1st to October 1st, 1878, 
were $533,729,118; the imports during the same 
time, were only $324,598,631, a gain in 9 months of 
$208,808,527. At the same time, the large 
products of our gold and silver mines are being re- 
tained in the country, by so much not only increas- 
ing our solid wealth, but adding tu the reserve for 
resumption of specie payments. The yield of the 
mines for our last fiscal year was about $94,000,000, 
or $46,226,106 of Gold, and $46,726,214 of Silver. 
(About $2,500,000 of gold and $3,000,000 silver are 
consumed in the arts and manufactures. The total 
stock of gold and silver in the country July 1 was 
estimated at $332,443,947, an increase of about 
$90,000,000 during the year, to which $26,000,000 was 
added from the mines from July 1st to October Ist.) 

The un-official reports show that the gain is still 
going on, though temporarily lessened a little in 
October by the Scotch Bank failure and consequent 
financial disturbances in Great Britain, which, for 
the time being, checked orders for breadstuffs. 
The business is reviving again now. Great Britain 
has still large requirements for breadstuffs, with ex- 
traordinary small supplies to come from Hungary, 
India, and Australia. From Jan. 1 to Sept. 27, 
British India exported only 1,193,706 bushels of 
wheat against 10,485,158 bushels in the same time 
last year. France is also a large buyer this year, 
her imports of wheat during September alone being 
2,339,520 bushels this year, against 638,824 bushels 
last year.—The cotton crop is the largest ever pro- 
duced in this country, and despite the retardation 
by yellow fever, which has now happily disap- 
peared, the exports in ten weeks from Sept. 1 were 
this year 493,887 bales against 341,751 bales during 
the same period in 1877.— 

Surely there is a hopeful outlook for all classes. 
While very high prices for corn and wheat can not 
be expected, it is satisfactory to learn that there will 
be a demand, at some price, forall the immense pro- 
ducts of the past two harvests, so that the country 
will be cleared, and a demand exist for the next 
year’s harvest. Our agricultural readers can with 
hope and confidence lay out their plans during these 
leisure winter days for putting in a good area of 
spring crops. Let them not forget that the best 
paying crops are those in which the largest yield is 
obtained from the smallest area. We vill doour 
share in showing how this is to be accomplished. 
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A Nebraska Stock Farm. 
eh 

Our associate, who is now in the West, thinking 
ft would interest farmers elsewhere to see how 
those who are occupying the newer States arrange 
their buildings and lay out their farms, selected as a 
typical example, the stock farm of T. H. Leavitt, 
Esq., at Riverside, Nebraska. This seemed to be 





VIEW OF THE BUILDINGS ON A NEBRASKA STOCK FARM. 


80 beautifully situated, as well as carefully plan- 
ned, that he sends a ground plan of a portion of 
the estate, which will give a better idea of the 
relative positions of the buildings, yards, etc., than 
would the general view alone. This view, from 
sketches and phetographs, was taken from a 
point opposite the lower right-hand corner of 
the plan. The following is a brief history of 
the estate, which is situated three miles south- 
west from Lincoln. AVG 

In 1865, thirteen : 
years ago, an enter- 
prising young man iM 


: Hs Anny 
from Michigan lo- 





Princess), which stands at the head of the herd, 












home-bred, though all of choice families and pure 
blood. There are about as many sheep, Cotswolds, 
beautiful animals ; and about 250 head of cattle. Of 
these, upwards of 50 head are Shorthorns of pure 
blood, selected with care from noted herds in 
Canada and various States, from Massachusetts. 
and New York, to Missouri and Colorado. ‘The 
noble bull, ‘7th Baron Morley, No. 18,954” (pure 


and several of the females, were bred in the State 
of New York. The buildings are substantial and 
commodious, neat and attractive in style, and ar- 
ranged and fitted with every convenience for the 
thorough, economical, and profitable prosecution of 
the stock business. The product of the dairy for 
the past season has been about 20,000 lbs. of cheese, 
of quality which compares favorably with the pro- 
duct of our best eastern factories. The region is 
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Building material is here somewhat more expensive . 
than at the East, but can hardly be rated high, 
while labor of all kinds is low. Feed for stock is 
very low; hay at $1.25 to’$2.50 per ton ; corn, 15 @ 
20c. per bushel, and other things in proportion; 
while the products of the dairy, the stable, and the 
pens, command very nearly eastern prices. The 
brief narrative of this farm and the facts we have 
given, may serve to show that the West has sub- 






stantial attractions for eastern men and eastern 
capital, no less than that the East and West have 
common interests which are worthy of more con- 
sideration than we are able to give them in this place. 








Time to Select Breeding Stock of Poultry. 
—The surest way to get good healthy chicks, and 
the best eggs for setting, is to select the breeding 
stock early in the season, before they are mature. 

= WAG A flock selected 
in November, and 
given quarters 
where they can 
choose the house 
or open air at will, 
growing up to- 
gether and natur- 
ally drifting into 
productive life, are 
always found to 
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that time, a band | 
of Pawnee Indians, 
300 strong, were en- 
eamped just west 
of them, and deer, 
antelope, wolves 
and other large 
game were abun- 
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the present pro- 
prietor is a Mas- 
sachusetts’ man; 
the original pioneer owner being now a Government 
officerat Washington. The farm comprises 250 acres. 
The stock, aside from work teams, consists of about 
250 Berkshire swine, some imported, but mostly 


PLAN OF THE BUILDINGS, YARDS, ETO., ON THE STOCK FAM OF T. H. LEAVITT, RIVERSIDE, NEBRASKA. 


The principal buildings are designated. The pens in the piggery open into small yards, which communicate with the larger 
yards at each side. In front of the barn is a fountain, surrounded by a fence and forming a circular yard for calves. 


well settled, highly cultivated, and well stocked. 
The last wolf about here was killed in 1876. 
Prairie Chickens, Plover, Quail, Wild Geese, Ducks 
and Brandt, in their season, are still abundant. 


under fed. Old 
and young poultry 
should not be cooped together, as food suf- 
ficient to keep the young, growing pullets in a lay- 
ing condition, would so fatten the old ones that 
they would lay but little and perhaps not at all. 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 35. 
BY ONE OF THEM, 
a 
At the Agricultural Fairs. 


The most pleasant fairs are those at which there 
is a mixed attendance of city and country people. 
At Elmira, for instance, there was a considerable 
sprinkling of mechanics and shop people, and of 
young folks, to whom pigs and poultry, sheep and 
cattle, mares and colts, as well as many products 
and implements of every-day farm life, were a 
genuine curiosity. 1t was still more so at Waverly, 
situated as it is within a few minutes ride by the 
ears of four New Jersey cities, and but half an 
hour away from New York. Here city folks were 
by far in the majority, and it was very funny to see 
how ‘“‘green” sensible people may sometimes be 
about things with which they are not familiar. At 
the Somerset County (N. J.) fair the country peo- 
ple so far outnumbered city folks, that the latter 
were lost in the crowds of the tillers of the soil 
with their wives and sweethearts. And I am sure 
that the beaux whose talk is of cattle, received 
as many smiles and favors, as those who con- 
versed about the picturesqueness of rural scenes. 

Horse Trotting. 

The dignified old Agricultural Society of the 
State of New York is the only one I know of which 
will not make use of the attractions of a trotting 
course, and regular trotting matches to “drawa 
crowd.’? Everywhere else the trotting course is 
the principal attraction. I do not like it, but it is 
claimed that the Societies could not live to hold 
fairs without it; and certainly the trotting matches, 
as conducted by many of the Agricultural Societies, 
have little that is low and immoral about them, 
while thousands of people are drawn together who 
not only enjoy the day and one another, but who 
see and Jearn much that is very useful and interest- 
ing. Hundreds never have time or inclination to 
stand or sit through a trotting match, with its 
vexatious delays, disappointments at a favorite’s 
failure to win, and enjoyment of victory. Still, a 
good many people seem toenjoyit. Let them—the 
horses certainly enjoy it, the drivers are in a high 
state of pleasant excitement, while the judges are 
the only ones that seem not to have a good time, 
and even they have the satisfaction of sacrificing 
themselves for the general good. The money that 
pays the premiums and salsries—if salaries be paid 
—that cares for the grounds and erects tents and 
permanent buildings, all, or nearly all, comes from 
the people who assemble to see the trotting. It is 
a great deal better for the money thus to come into 
the treasuries of Agricultural Societies, than to swell 
the profits of purely racing and trotting associations. 
[We allow our Contributor to express his views, 
but we believe these horse-races, sugar-coated with 
the name of agricultural fairs, are wrong in principle 
and tendency. They cultivate an unnatural taste 
for horse-racing that is not healthful. That they 
are not necessary, is demonstratcd by the New 
York State Fair, always one of the best and most 
useful held in this country.—Eps. ] 


How to Control a Fierce Bull 


is a problem, the solution of which should be 
familiar to every farmer’s boy. It is an old rule, 
never to trust a bull, no matter how gentle he may 
be. We have totrust him sometimes; but if one 
has the least suspicion that the bull has a notion 
“to try conclusions’’ with his keeper, then it is 
rash not to control him absolutely. A fine Ayrshire 
bull got the better of his owner and his groom at. 
the New England fair, and was shot. 1 learned the 
story from his owner: how that, as he seemed 
quiet, he was led out into the ring, among others, 
without his check strap, and taking advantage of 
his freedom from that restraint he used it to his 
groom’s sorrow, and his own destruction. 

A check strap for a bull is a simple strap of good 
leather, fastening by a snap into a ring in the bull’s 
nese, passing between his horns, where it is held in 
place by a strap going around them, and back 
to a leathern girth, to which it is buckled. The 
animal is led and handled by a second ring. He 





can not get his head to the ground, and is conse- 
quently unable to do mischief, and perfectly man- 
ageable. I have had occasion a few times to lead a 
bull of two or three years old through or across the 
city of New York, and have done so with compara- 
tive safety by putting a girth about the body, then 
attaching a stout cord like a clothes-line to one or 
both forefeet at the pastern, passing it under the 





CHECK-8TRAP FOR BULL. 


girth and letting it be held by a man behind, while 
another lead the bull by a staff. So long as a bull 
thus encumbered goes straight forward, he can be 
prevented from running or going fast, for a vigor- 
ous pull as he lifts his feet will bring up first one 
foot and then throw the animal upon his knees, 
He can, however, turn upon the man who holds the 
cords, and this disarranges things for a while. But 
the check strap is not liable to any such objection. 
The bull soon finds out that he is powerless to do 
evil, and so calms down and behaves himself. 
There is usually plenty of space in the hole in the 
septum of the nose to insert a second ring, and the 
two rings may be left in without inconvenience to 
the animal. It is represented in the engraving. 


Apoplexy in Horses Induced by Fright. 


A horse trader came through the village last week 
and made an exchange with a man who contracts 
to dig cellars and haul stone, etc., the contractor 
taking a horse on trial for three days, and agreeing 
to pay some $25 to boot. The horse was set to 
work, and every one noticed how nervously he 
started at the word, and how hard he pulied. Sud- 
denly he fell back and died. It was a clear case of 
apoplexy, or a bursting of a blood vessel in the 
brain. The cause was a mystery until some one, 
wise in the dark doings of the horse traders, ex- 
plained it. He says that when these base fellows 
get in trade a dull, nerveless, lazy horse, they cure 
him for the time being by taking him into the 
woods or other secluded spot, and there by whipping 
and yelling at him, making him pull as if his life 
depended upon it, followed by such lashings and 
beatings as puts the poor animal in mortal fear, 
they prepare him for sale, and warrant him for 
several days, or leave him on trial for three days, as 
in this case, well knowing that he will not get over 
his scare fora week. It sometimes happens that 
the excitement is too great, and the poor frightened 
animal drops dead, and is freed from his tormentors. 
This extremely nervous condition is easily ob- 
served, and should always deter one from purchas- 
ing. The human brute guilty of such practices 
should be watched, and if evidence can be obtained 
hand him over to the tender mercies of some kind- 
hearted Mr. Bergh, to be dealt with according to law. 

Mr. Bergh is tender towards animals, but judicial- 
ly hard-hearted towards their tormentors. The 
admirable Society of which he is the head, has 
done much to make the lives of kind-hearted peo- 
ple comfortable. Looking back a few years, it is 
easy and painful to remember the poor hard-worked 
omnibus and car-horses of New York, with great 
galls exposed to the air, flies, and rubbing of the 
harness ; and not these alone, but the halt, lame, 
and sick beasts that were made to do regular work, 
sometimes falling under their burdens, and often 
dying in the street under the blows of their drivers. 
How things are changed! and it is all Mr. Bergh’s 
doings; and though he has doubtless erred some- 
times, it has been on the side of mercy to the beasts. 








Talks on Farm Crops—No. 22. 
By the Author of *“‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
** Harris on the Pig,” etc. 
~~ 

“The truth is, Deacon, we must farm better, I 
have no heart to talk about farm crops. We must 
talk more about the preparation of the land,—about 
draining, cultivation, and manure. There is no 
money in poor farming.” 

“There is precious little money in any kind of 
farming, now a days,” replied the Deacon, “we 
had a good wheat crop this year, but we can get 
but little for it. Barley brings a high price, and so 
will potatoes, but what of it? Many farmers did 
not get 10 bushels of good barley per acre, or 50 
bushels of merchantable potatoes. High prices do 
not help those who have nothing to sell.’’ 

“Tt is the old story ’’ said the Doctor. ‘Things 
that are easily got, are worth but litile. Potatoes 
and barley bring a high price this year, because a. 
good crop could not be obtained only on land in 
the best condition, We say the season was unfa- 
vorable. The Hessian fly hurt the barley, and the 
bugs defoliated the potatoes. And yet you will 
find on adjoining farms, or sometimes in the same 
field, a good crop of barley, of 40 bushels per acre, 
and near by a crop that is hardly worth thrashing ; 
and so with potatoes. Now, the season is the same, 
the bugs and Hessian fly the same. The only dif- 
ference is, that the one piece of land has been prop- 
erly prepared and enriched, and the crop sown or 
planted at the proper time, and the others not ; that 
is all the difference. And it is not wise to fold 
your hands and say, ‘we had a bad season.’ Bet- 
ter say, ‘it would have paid me well if I had spent 
a little more time and labor and money, in making 
the land dry, clean, mellow, and rich.’ What you 
want is more faith in your business.” 

“That is the point Doctor,’ continued I, “ you 
have hit the nail right on the head. Experience 
and observation, prove that the only farming that 
pays in the long run, is good farming. I have a 
field that this year has produced 250 bushels of po- 
tatoes per acre. And on either side of it is land 
that produced less than 50 bushels.” 

‘You have no reason to complain,” said the 
Deacon, ‘‘ you have the best crop I have seen this 
year, and at a dollar per bushel, your potatoes will 
pay you better than any other crop you raised.” 

“Tf Thad farmed better, I should have found it 
decidedly profitable. My good crop was on a field 
that is thoroughly underdrained, and which I ma- 
nured this spring. And the extra yield of potatoes 
will pay for all the draining, for the manure, for cul- 
tivation, and for the land itself.” 

“You want to prove,” put in the Deacon, “ that 
we must drain our land and make more manure or 
buy artificials. I should agree with you if it was 
not for the cheap, rich land of the West. Freights 
are low, and it would seem pretty risky business to 
spend more money in draining 10 acres of land 
than we can buy 50 acres for in the West; and then 
every year spend from $10 to $15 an acre for arti- 
ficial manure. Better ‘go West, young man.’ ”’ 

“No matter where you go,”’ I replied, “ you will 
find that this principle lies at the basis of profitable 
agriculture, You must get good crops—not only 
in favorable seasons, but in what we call unfavora- 
ble seasons. We must farm better. We recognize . 
the principle in feeding cattle, sheep, and swine. 
We do not, with these, trust to ‘nature.’ We pro- 
vide food for them in winter, and see that all their 
wants are supplied at all times. We-must do the 
same thing for ourcrops. I havea private letter 
from Prof. Shelton, of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, in which he says: ‘ Our crops of all kinds are 
wonderful—surpassing anything I have ever before 
seen. This afternoon I figured up the yield. and 
cost of a small field of wheat. The yield wasa 
fraction over 41 bushels per acre, and it cost, ex- 
clusive of taxes and interest on ‘investment, 30 
cents per bushel. Our corn promises equally well. 
I shall be disappointed if we do not get 1,800 
bushels from 25 acres. But prices are very low: 
wheat 60 cents, corn 18 cents, and oats 15 cents 
per bushel, and hay only $2.50 to $3.00 per ton.’’” 
**That crop of wheat in Kansas,” said the Dea- 
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eon, “‘ sold for $24.60 per acre. Here it would have 
brought $43, to say nothing of the straw. The dif- 
ference is over $19 per acre.” 

“But you must recollect,’’ remarked Charley, 
who is somewhat inclined to go West, “that to 
raise 41 bushels of wheat per acre here, we must 
underdrain and have our land very clean and rich, 
and then not get such a crop one year in ten.” 

‘¢ We will not,”’ said I, ‘‘ discuss this question of 
whether farming is more profitable at the West 
than at the East; it depends a good deal on cir- 
cumstances. No matter where you go, there is little 
money to be made in poor, ordinary farming. Prof. 
Shelton figures out a profit of one hundred per cent 
on his wheat crop. But how is it with ihe farmer 
who raises only 20 bushels per acre? Prot. Shel- 
ton’s crop cost $12.30 an acre, and the profit is $12.- 
30 an acre. If the crop of twenty bushels cost 
$10 per acre, the profits would be $2 per acre.’’ 

“Yes,” added the Doctor, “judging from past 
experience, in a year or two we should have an 
unfavorable season, and wheat, instead of selling 
for 60 cents a bushel in Kansas, will bring $1.20. In 
such a year, Prof. Shelton may get only 30 bushels 
per acre, instead of 41 bushels, and many others in- 
stead of getting 20 bushels will get only 10 bushels. 
In this case, the profits from the 10 bushel crop 
will be $2.00 per acre, and from the 30 bushel crop 
$24 per acre, or twelve times as much. 





“And so,” said the Doctor, “‘you are tired of 
talking about farm crops, You think farmers should 
bestow more thought on the preparation of the 
land. This may be true, but still it is well to think 
about particular crops and how to manage them, 
and what varieties to sow and plant. There are 
more good farmers in the world than many of us 
imagine; and let me tell you, that the next ten 
years will see a mighty advance all along the line. 
Think of the enormous exportation of farm pro- 
duce, and above all, of the exportation of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. Think of the great quantities of 
artificial manures that are being used; and the 
farmer who uses one ton this year, will be likely 
to use two tons next year, and five tons the year 
efter. This will enable him to farm better and raise 
j and fatten more stock. He will keep better bred 
animals and feed richer food, and this will give him 
more and richer manure, and that will make him a 
richer and happier man. So do not be discouraged. 
l agree with you fully that we must pay more atten- 
tion to draining and cleaning and enriching the 
land ; but when this is done, we must also give at- 
tention to improved herds of animals and improved 
varieties of plants. Without this, the good farmers 
who improve the land will not get full returns for 
their skill and enterprise and labor.” 

“That is the right doctrine,” said the Deacon ; 
“and [ do not think the American Agriculturist re- 
ceives sufficient credit for the care it exercises in 
testing and recommending new varieties of farm 
crops. I place great reliance on its judgment. Its 
advocacy of the ‘ Early Rose’ potato, alone, has put 
millions of dollars in the pockets of farmers. It 
was the American Agriculturist that first induced me 
to try the ‘Peerless,’ and though many have con- 
demned it, I feel sure that this variety has been a 
very profitable one in many sections. Until last 
year, it was the most productive and profitable kind 
I raised. The Late Rose that year was decidedly 
the most profitable. But this year the ‘ Peerless’ 
again comes to the front.’’ 

“T am glad,” said the Doctor, “to hear the 
Deacon say so much for the American Agriculturist. 
Much more—very’ much more—could be said ‘in 
grateful acknowledgment of its discriminating judg- 
ment in regard to the relative merits of new varic- 
ties. It deserves the thanks of every farmer, fruit- 
grower, and florist in the United States, or for that 
matter, in every land where the English ‘language 
is spoken. It is a grand and noble paper—fearless, 
outspoken, and eminently trustworthy. It con- 
demns the bad and recommends the good.” 





“T find that this difference in different years, 
which the Deacon alludes to, is true of other varie- 
ties. Last year ‘Compton’s Surprise’ did not do 


anything like as well as it has this year. The ‘Snow- 








flake’ is also better this year than it was last year, 
and I do not think there was a rotten potato in the 
field of this variety, or the ‘ Early Vermont,’ ‘Jones’ 
No. 4,’ and ‘Genesee Co. King.’ ‘Compton’s 8ur- 
prise’ suffered somewhat, and ‘ Brownell’s Beauty’ 
still more. The latter, however, were very large, 
and yielded well, and after all there was probably 
not over five per cent of diseased potatoes. They 
have the advantage, too, when they rot, they rot 
right through and have done with it! ‘ Perfection’ 
yielded wonderfully well. This is the first year 
we raised it, and have not yet tested its quality. 
‘Jones’ No. 4’ we have raised for three or four 
years. I have not yet made up my mind in regard 
to its value. This year it has done remarkably well 
for such a poor season. It produced more bushels 
per acre than any other variety. It is as handsome 
as the ‘Snowflake,’ and much more productive, but 
the tubers are small. One of my men says that 
years ago we had a variety called ‘ Thousand ina 
Hill,’ and this reminds him of it. If planting it 
early on rich land would increase its size, it would 
be a very profitable variety.” 

* But of all the varieties we have raised,’’ said 
Charley, ‘‘none are quite equal to ‘Genesee Co. 
King.’ There is not a man on the farm but thinks 
it decidedly the best in yield and quality, It wasa 
pleasure to dig them. They reserable the ‘ White 
Peachblow,’ but yield three times as much. They 
are a late variety, grow vigorously, and the bugs 
do not injure them half as much as they do the 
‘Snowflake’ and other kinds that have smaller 
vines. We ought to plant all of them next year.” 

“You manured part of your land, and part not ; 
did the potatoes rot more on the manured land ?”’ 
asked the Doctor. 

“No, not in the least; and 1 am perfectly satis- 
fied that we must manure our land for potatoes— 
either with good, rich, well-rotted barn-yard_ma- 
nure, or with artificial fertilizers, or both. With 
both, would probably be the better plan. I would 
draw out the manure this winter, or very early in 
the spring, and spread it broadcast on the land, 
and plow itin. The longer it is exposed spread 
out on the surface of the land, the.better I should 
like it. Then apply some good artificial manure in 
the ridge or hill. We must give up the notion that 
manure rots potatoes. Now that we have to fight 
the bugs, we must plant potatoes on our best and 
richest land; plant the bet and -most vigorous 
varieties, and take good care of them. There is 
much money in potatoes, if we can only raise good 
crops in unfavorable seasons ; and this we can do 
if we select good land, manure it well, plant early, 
and take good care of the crop.” 





About Agricultural Fairs, - 
—_—<_—- 


The writer of “‘ Among the Farmers” apologizes 
for, and almost falls in with, those who think that 
fairs can not be conducted successfully without the 
usual horse trot. Yet he quotes the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society as not recognizing their neces- 
sity, though it holds one of the most successful 
fairs—in all that constitutes success at an agricul- 
tural fair—held in the country. Another example is 

The Orange County Fair. 

Until this year the Orange County (N. Y.) Agri- 
cultural Society had thought trotting to be the thing 
to draw the crowd needed to pay their expenses. 
This year, however, it voted to hold the fair ata 
place where there was no track, and trotting had 
no place on the bills. The result was, larger receipts 
than in several previous years, and. a more success- 
ful exhibition in every respect. This fair also illus- 
trated some other facts in regard to fair-grounds 
in general. Asnotrotting was to be held,a long track 
was unnecessary. A field of 25 acres was rented, 
which was bounded only by a low stone wall. On 
one part,.where the ground was smooth, a short 
track was staked out with no expense for grading,for 
showing carriage and draft horses, colts and stall- 
ions, and saddle and walking horses. On the other 
portion, tents and temporary board structures suf- 
ficed for the show of implements, poultry, fruits, 
and field products, flowers and domestic articles, 
and pens. for the live-stock. A few special police 

» 








around the borders of the field kept out intraders. 
This was ail. The Society owns no expensive 
grounds or buildings, and so has no debt on its 
shoulders toencumber free action. Thesmall field, 
which the no-trotting allowed, was convenient to 
the highway, and so compact that one could visit 
every part ina short time and not be weary and 
foot-sore from the long walks so often necessary on 
a fairground where the exhibit must cover much 
space, as a sexton scatters a small congregation ina 
large church,.to give an appearance of fullness. 
The rent of the field, and the expense for tents, 
and police, ete., were less than the interest would 
be on the cost of large grounds with track, build- 
ings, and high board fences. The grounds being 
open to the view of the public from the highway, 
wore @ bright and invitiag look that must have 
drawn many who would not otherwise have attend- 
ed. The fair was such a success, that it was at 
once voted to follow the same course next year. 
A New Departure in Premiums, 

It is the usual custom to offer small premiums of 
$1 to $2 for “ the best cow,” “ the best three sheep,” 
etc., ef each of several breeds, and natives or 
grades. So it was at the Orange County Fair, until 
this year a “‘ Friend of Agriculture” offered several 
special premiums, among them the following: ‘‘ For 
the best herd of 5 Ayrshire cows, $10.00,’ and the 
same for Dutch or Holsteins, and for natives or 
grades. ‘For the best flock of 10 or more ewe 
sheep, $10.00; particular attention to be paid to 
mutton qualities as well as to wool bearing.” ‘For 
the best acre of wheat harvested the present year, 
$6.00 ; competitors to exhibit a bushel of the aver- 
age product of the field, and to furnish a sworn 
statement as to cost, yield, and methods of cultiva- 
tion.” “For the best collection of implements 
exhibited and'kept for sale by any dealar within 
the county, $15.00; second ditto, $10.00.” The 
donor argued that any man might have one Ist prize 
cow in an otherwise poor herd, while it is for the 
interest of agriculture to encourage the keeping 
and exhibition of good herds. For sheep the same 
argument holds; and it was desired to create the 
impression that mutton production is as important 
as wool in sheep husbandry. The amount offered 
was concentrated in a few things which were of 
most importance to the agriculture of the county, 
instead of dividing the money among an endless 
number of comparative trifles. Milk records and 
pedigrees were asked for in connection with the 
cows exhibited, on the ground that the cow’s his- 
tory and performances were as important as her 
looks. The result of those special offers was the’ 
calling out of 156 cows—far exceeding the usual 
number—and about 60 sheep. The total amount of 
these premiums was only $90, but they were dis- 
tributed in such a way as to be influential in what 
constituted a large portion of the exhibition. 

Many believe it desirable to have a great variety 
of premiums, so as to enlist and interest the largest 
possible number of persons, and to encourage small 
farmers. Others aim for ample permanent grounds 
and buildings. We describe this particular fair, be- 
cause it presents.the other side of the subject, and 
may be worthy of the consideration of the hundreds 
of Societies that will soon be making plans for the 
next campaign. Of course modifications will be re- 
quired to suit the needs-of any particular locality. 








What: Underdraining Did. 
j +1 
One of. my neighbors made 2n experiment ir 
underdraining seven years ago, with very-satisfac- 
tory results, which are worthy of record. The soil 


was originally good, but had been much neglected 
for many years, and yielded small profit under the 


old style of management. The lot selected for 


drainage comprised eleven acres, the lowest part of 
it a swale, sloping to the north, and the east and 
west sides heavy moist land that yielded weeds 
and coarse grasses. It was estimated to be worth 
not ovér five dollars an acre when taken in hand, 
A main drain of six-inch tile was put through this 
field, four feet deep, with lateral drains of two-inch 
tile, twenty-five feet apart and two and a half feet 
deep. The whole cost was about $50 an acre, or 
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$550 for the eleven acres. This included every- 
thing—opening ditches, cartage, tile, laying tile, and 
superintendence. As the fall was good, there was 
acomplete drainage of the lot, the water passing 
off into the ditch in an adjvining field. These 
drains were put down seven years ago. The first 
year after the drainage, the land was plowed, ma- 
nured with 350 loads of stable and yard-manure, 
and sowed with corn for fodder, and seeded with 
timothy in the fall. The crop of hay the first year 
was two tons to the acre. Allowing it to be worth 
$10 a ton standing, there is seven per cent interest 
on the $55 invested in land and drains, and some re- 
turn of capital. There has been no manure applied 
to the land, except that on a few small patches, 
where the seed failed to catch, there was one appli- 
cation of liquid manure. There has been a steady 
increase of grass until this year, when 89 tons, or 
84 tons to the acre, were taken 
from the field. The hay was 
well cured, and weighed on 
platform scales, so there is no 
guess-work about the yield. 
With the same estimate for 
the hay, this is a return of $35 
upon the original cost of $55 
for land and drainage. As there 
has been no outlay for manure 
= in six years, with a steady in- 
Fig. 1. crease of productiveness, it 
follows that the drainage has been gradually improv 
ing the land. A layer of soil and subsoil some two 
feet in thickness,formerly so saturated with water as 
to be useless, is now penetrated by the air, by the 
rains, and by the roots of grasses in search of their 
appropriate food. As the experiment shews, rich 
stores of plant-food became available every year, 
and with proper handling may prove inexhaustible. 
In such a heavy growth of grass, there must be a 
corresponding increase of roots, and the sod must 
be growing richer. The experiment isa strong argu- 
ment for the draining of swales. CONNEOTIOUT. 
[Our correspondent writes that the aftermath has 
not been cut from this field, or the meadow grazed, 
since the drainage, and infers that this has con. 
siderable to do with the large crops obtained. But 
he wisely adds that it is uncertain how much of the 
gain is due to the improved condition of the soil 
from drainage, and how much to the non-cutting 
of the aftermath. We have in mind a hill farm 












Fig. 2.—TROUGH FOR WEANING CALVES. 
that cuts 250 tons of hay per year from only 80 acres 
in grass. Two crops are removed from nearly or 
quite all of this area, and three crops from a con- 
siderable portion. The owner asserts that he could 
not obtain so much from a single cutting, and he 
had to begin, cf course, with one crop. In the ex- 
periment described above by “‘Connecticut,’’ we 
declare in favor of the drainage as being the 
factor which gave the increase.—EDITORs.] 





Hints and Helps for Farmers, 
— — 

SHOE FoR INTERFERING HorsEs. —“‘A Subscriber” 
sends a sketch (from which we have made the en- 
graving, fig. 1) of a shoe which he has devised and 
tried successfully to prevent horses from interfer- 
ing. It is made twice as wide and heavy on the 
outside as on the inside. To equalize the wear, the 
inner and lighter portion of the shoe is made of steel. 

A CaL¥-FEEDING TroucH.—B. 8.,”” Washing- 
ton, Ind., sends a plan of an old device, but none 








the less valuable, for feeding milk to calves, and 
for teaching them to drink milk while they are be- 
ing weaned. It consists of a wooden trough (fig. 2), 
at the bottom of which is fastened a loop of leather 








Fig. 3.—AN OPEN FEEDING SHED, 


one inch wide and six inches long. The calf learns 
to suck at this piece of leather, and will soon 
leave it and drink the milk. Calves three days old 
will use this device. It is worth trying. 

An OPEN SHED For Frepina.—A feeding trough 
in a yard, which can be covered to keep out snow 
or rain, is a desirable thing, and many devices have 
been contrived 
for the purpose, 
most of which are 
too costly. We 
give herewith a 
method of con- 
structing a cov- 
ered feeding 
trough, which 
may be made very 
cheaply of the 
rough materials 
to be had on every 
farm. A suffici- 
ent number- of 
stout posts are set 
firmly in the 
ground, extend- 
ing about 10 
feet above the surface. They should be about 6 
feet apart and ina straight line, and a plate fastened 
to their tops. A pair of rafters supported by braces, 
as shown in figure 3, is fitted to each post. A light 
roof of laths is laid, and covered with bark, straw, 
corn-stalks, or coarse hay. Strips are fastened 
from one brace to another, and laths or split poles 





Fig. 4.—ro PROTECT THE EYES. 


nailed to them, about 6 inches apart, to make a’ 


feed-rack. A feed-trough for grain or roots is 
built upon each side. For sheep, the shed and rack 
may be made only 8 feet high at the peak, and the 
eaves 4 feet from the ground,—giving better shelter. 
A 8HADzE For Horsgs’ Eyes.—The most frequent 
cause of weak eyes in horses is a badly arranged 
stable. Foul gases irritate and inflame the tender 
membranes of the eye and head, and horses brought 
from dark stables into bright sun-light, or on to 
glittering snow, are dazzled and blinded. The ex- 
isting weakness or irritation is intensified, and the 
poor animal suffers unsuspected torments. The 
remedy is to purify the stable and give it sufficient 
light, shaded by blinds, from before and behind the 
horse, or from . 
both sides, avoid- 
ing a light from 
only the front, 
rear, or one side 
light. A shade 
for weak or in- 
flamed eyes may 
be constructed 
by fastening 
wires to the bri- 
dle and covering 
it with oiled 
cloth in the man- 
ner represented gS sacar 
ot cant 4. Thus Fig. 1.—CHARCOAL KILN. 
a soft, subdued light reaches the eyes, while the 
horse can still see the ground immediately be- 
fore him. It will be a timely job to prepare 
such a shade now, for use when the snow comes. 








Kilns for Burning Charcoal. 


“Charcoal iron ’’ is a valued product in the mar 
ket, because the metal is free from sulphur and 
other impurities which are imparted by mineral 
coal and render the iron brittle and difficult to 
work ; charcoal iron is tough, and furnishes the best 
material for fine manu- 
factures. Car wheels and 
similar parts of heavy 
machinery, which are & a 
subjected toa like strain, 
are made from this iron. ~~? 
Thus it is that charcoal burning is usually connected 
with iron-working where there is abundance of 
wood. The “pit”? manufacture of charcoal was 
described in the American Agriculturist, Feb., 1860, 
but it is more economical to make it in permanent 
kilns, even for sale in the market, the cost of the 
kiln coal being 50 per cent cheaper than the pit 
coal, and the waste much less. The kilns may be 
conical, or in the shape of an elongated parallelo- 
gram, and are built of common hard brick. A round 
kiln (fig. 1) 12 feet across, would be 16 feet to the 
top of the dome. The wall is built up perpendicu- 
larly for about half the hight, when it is drawn in 
gradually, requiring no supporting centers, until 
the opening is about 4 feet in diameter. This is 
closed by a cast-iron plate. The kiln is strengthened 
by broad iron half bands, or two tiers of them 
drawn up tightly by screws working in flanges, as 
shown at figure 2. Several bricks are left loose in 















Fig. 3.—FOR BURNING CHARCOAL ON LARGE SCALE. 


the lower courses, and others near the top, to be 
removed to make openings to admit air for draft, 
and for ventilation. There is a cast-iron, double 
door on the ground level, and one at the upper 
part for putting in the wood. Figure 3 shows a 
long kiln of greater capacity, which has plain 
brick walls, covered with alight arch of brick, and 
supported by a frame of timber posts, which are 
set in the ground. The doors and ventilating 
holes are similar to those of the conical kiln. 


—_____ —-en 


Boys on the Farm. 
>= 

It is a proud day when the average boy gets on 
his first pair of boots and trudges to school by the 
side of his older sister. He does not care any longer 
to take her hand. The leading strings are cut. But 
this early ambition to be a man is entirely eclipsed, 
when he has taken charge of his first pair of 
steers, and started for the fair. Has he not 
raised them from their mother’s milk up, broken 
them to the yoke and to the cart, taught them to 
pull and to back, to haw and to gee, and to obey 
his word of command? They are his workmanship, 
the evidence of his skill in subduing brute muscle, 
and making it do his bidding. He is going up to 
the exhibition to display the fruits of his triumph, 
and, as he hopes, to wear the laurels of victory. 
He is no longer merely a spectator upon the fair 
grounds, but an exhibitor of stock and an enter- 
tainer of spectators. There is unquestionably a 
difference of native tastes in boys. Some have a 
natural aptitude to one ealling and some to another, 








but most men have their callings determined by 
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early eircamstances ; sometimes by incidents so 
trivial, that they have hardly a place in memory. 
It is not difficult generally for a father, who loves 
the farm, to determine the calling of his children. 
If he makes it a business of thrift, and provides 
comfortably for his family, they will respect the 
calling. If he is discouraged and continually 
shifting his work, or his home, they will not be 
likely to make tillers of the soil. But if he con- 
ducts the farm upon business principles—makes it 
a machine for coining money—and providing home 
comforts, they will be ready to invest in it. One 
can hardly begin too early with his boys to incline 
them to the calling that is to give them 
bread, and the means of their future 
usefulness. If the boy is to be a farm- 
er, he must begin to have a personal 
interest and venture in farming while 
he is yeta boy. Filial affection, in a 
happy home, is a very strong motive 
to industry and fidelity, but it does not 
shape a boy’s plans for life like an in- 
vestment of his own brains and muscles 
in his daily work. He should have 
crops and animals, not only that he can 
‘¢eall? his own, but that are his own, 
to keep, to enjoy, and to sell for his 
own pleasure and profit. The trusts 
may be small at first, but they should 
be absolute, and let him have his own 
experience of success and failure in 
managing them. Let him manage 
poultry, a lamb, a calf, or a colt, and 
exhibit his own stock at the fairs. We 
notice with great satisfaction the in- 
creasing attention paid to the boys at 
the fall fairs. Boys did some of the 
best work at a recent plowing match 
at one of our fairs. One, a boy of fourteen, held 
the plow and drove his own team, and made as 
good a seed bed as his older competitors. These 
premiums for boy’s work, are in the right direc- 
tion, and should be carefully studied in making up 
the lists for next year. Make room for the boys. 


A Well-Cellar. 
——<>___ 

In parts of Pennsylvania we have seen a cellar so 
connected with a well as to considerably lower its 
temperature. The arrangement might be used to 
advantage elsewhere. It is represented in the en- 
graving. A cellar is dug about 3 feet from the 





























WELL AND CELLAR CONNECTED, 


well, as deep as may be convenient, and an opening 
made between them through a brick arch, the 
mouth of which is covered with coarse wire netting. 
A slab of stone is placed near the opening, upon 
which butter is set to cool. A shelf, or shelves, 
may be put up around the cellar. It is separated 
from the room above by a tight floor, and connected 
with it by a trap-door and stairs. The cellar walls 
should be of stone or brick, whitewashed. The 
upper room serves as astore-room for clean articles, 











A Method of Setting Fence Posts. 


parr Ry, 

Where the soil is soft, loose and free from stone, 
fence posts may be set by driving, more easily and 
firmly than by digging holes for them. A method 
of driving is shown in the annexed engraving. A 
wagon is loaded with posts, and furnished with a 
movable stage, upon which the person who drives 
the posts may stand when first starting them. The 
engraving needs no verbal description except that 
the hook which holds the stage in place, is made of 
strap iron, and fastened to the floor of the stage. 
One man holds the posts upright, while the other 





EASY METHOD OF SETTING POSTS, 


drives them. When a post is driven home, the 
wagon is moved on tothe next place, and the oper- 
ation repeated. This is an easy, rapid and economi- 
cal manner of setting posts for any kind of fence, 


A Tennessee Barn. 
—>—_ 


A Tennessee subscriber sends the plan of a barn 
he is building, which we reproduce, with a few im- 
provements, in the engraving. He writes: “Iam 
not able to build an expensive barn, and have had 
to study how to obtain the most convenience for 
the least money. Just now labor and material are 
very cheap, and I think that the barn can be built 














work, Not only the number of animals to be pro- 
vided for modify the plan of the barn, but the nature 
of the land must be considered in designing the 
building ; hence a great variety of plans are desira- 
ble, that one intending to build may combine such 
features of each as suit his needs and surroundings. 





A Mechanic Turning Farmer. 


We are asked to lay out s plan fora farmer in the 
following circumstances: He owns and lives on a 
small hill farm of about 40 acres, located within 25 
miles of a large Eastern city, and has 
two boys in his family, one of whom is 
interested in the farm, the other not. 
The land is somewhat rocky, and not 
over fertile, but the soil is light and 
warm, and will produce early crops. 
Aside from the city market, there are 
several large manufacturing villages 
within easy reach. The owner has but 
little money capital. He has lived on 
the farm for 20 years, but has. always 
worked at his trade of box-maker. He 
= is tired of the confinement, and now 
that his son is developing a taste for 
farm work, his own natural love for the 
soil is re-awakened,and he seeks advice. 

The location and the soil are well 
fitted for growing vegetables and small 
fruits for the neighboring. villages. 
Like many other country towns, these 
are largely supplied ‘with vegetables, 
even late in the season, from the sur- 
plus stock of the city market, which is 
often several days old, partially wilted, 
and of quite inferior quality. Now if 

our correspondent has sufficient experience, energy, 
and determination to look after the cultivation and 
marketing of his crops, we know of nothing which 
he ean undertake with a better hope of moderate 
success, than raising those vegetables, the value of 
which consists in their freshness, such as early 
peas, sweet corn, string beans, and others, A straw- 
berry bed may be made the source of considerable 
ineome; and this, if successful, will naturally lead 
to’ the cultivation of various other small fruits. 
A beginning can be made in this line on a small 

, seale,; without any necessity for much capital, aside 
from labor and careful attention. Avoid getting into 
debt. It is better to produce only enough to pay 





for an outlay of $250, by furnishing 
some timber myself, of which I have 
plenty. I wish to thank you for your 








remarks on painting out-buildings, 
especially as to trimmings. They suit G 





my case.”—The main barn is 30 x 40 
ft., posts 20 ft. A floor for a loft is 
put in, 8 ft. from the first floor, over the 

















horse stalls, granary, and tool room, 
and 11 ft. over the drive-way to admit 
threshers, ete. Double doors open on 

opposite sides, a small door at foot of T 
stairs, and windows as shown. At 7 
is the tool-room; G@, the granary; 4, 
the horse stalls; and at W, a well. 
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The cattle shed, D, is 20x 25ft., with — 
16 ft. posts, and a loft for hay, into which a 
door opens from the head of the barn stairs. 
This shed may be open in the rear, for that 
section, or a partition may be put up behind the 
cattle stanchions at a slight cost. A passage-way, 
24 feet wide, runs in front of the stanchions for 
convenience in feeding, and familiarizing and gen- 
tling the cattle. On the front and south side of this 
shed is the manure-yard, and a place for the cattle 
to run if desired. Our correspondent locates a 
compost heap at M, which is wholly or in part 
under cover. A door under the stairs is convenient 
for removing the droppings of the horses, and a 
trench behind their stalls leads the liquids to the 
manure-heap. It is thought best to have the horses 
face the barn floor, that they may be more familiar 
with the people, and for convenience in feeding. 
It is quite as important to have a well planned barn 





as a well planned house; in both cases proper fore- 
thought will save many steps in doing the duily 








year, than to risk 
failure on borrowed 
capital, Success will 
be more certain in 

planting only an acre D 
or two to begin with. ~ 
Though forcing-pits, 

or. hot-beds, are not : 
needed at first, if 
success comes with 
experience, there is ; 
ane enough .t0: 1 PLAN OF TENNESSEE BARN. | 
large by adding these and other facilities, A 
few simple rules only are necessary ; but these are 
imperative: Select, ground sloping toward the 
south or east, and more or less sheltered either by 
the slopes or by trees. Drain thoroughly if needed. 
Pulvyerize the soil by repeated plowing and harrow- 
ing. Enrich at the rate of six cords or more of 


expenses the first | 
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good, well decomposed stable-manure per acre; if 
this costs over $5 per cord, it will probably be 
cheaper to buy chemical fertilizers in part, unless 
the soil is pretty heavy and compact, in which case 
the stable manure will be best, to loosen its texture. 
Do not scatter the manure for one acre over two, as 
it will produce more profit on the smaller area, Cul- 
tivate thoroughly and often, and allow no weeds to 
grow. As soon as the vegetables are in proper 
condition for table use, market them; and make 
sure to offer for sale only the best; for these 
prices are easily obtained. Henderson’s ‘‘ Garden- 
ing for Profit ’’ will afford much useful information. 
The farm is too small for almost any other kind 
of farming, but is large enough and well adapted 
to vegetables in location and soil. One good cow 
to supply the family with milk, is enough ; hogs 
may be kept at a profit for making manure, and 
utilizing the waste. To succeed in farming, as in 
anything else, one must have energy, patience, and 
perseverance ; without these he need not expect 
success, and “ success ”’ in cases like the above, with 
limited facilities, does not mean large profits, but 
only a good living, independence, and happiness. 





: 


Cooking Food for Stock. 


As regularly as the seasons, come the queries 
regarding the latest knowledge on the subject of 
cooking food for cattle ; whether the practice will 
pay; why it is not more generally adopted, ete., 
etc. A few simple principles lie at the base of the 
practice, which should be understood in order to 
judge fairly in the matter. First—Cooking must 
not be confounded with mere moistening by steam. 
Cooking, proper, is only accomplished at a heat 
nearly or quite equal to that of boiling water, 
or of steam at that temperature. -This degree 
of heat breaks up the food particles, especially 
the starchy portion, and renders a eonsiderable 
amount digestible which otherwise might pass 
through the animal and be practically. wasted. In 
order to secure the proper temperature in the cook- 
ing-box, there must be an engine-boiler, or steam 
generator of sufficient capacity to keep the box full 
of hot steam; and the box itself must be so con- 
structed as to hold the steam when received. Cook- 
ing, under such circumstances, is said to render 
coarse food, such as ripe and badly cured hay, old 
corn-stalks, straw, etc., from one-fourth to one- 
third more digestible—i. e., a saving of $2.50 to 
$3.33 on every $10 worth of such material, 

These simple facts are so imperfectly understood 
that much of the so-called “‘ steamed ”’ food is only 
moistened with warm vapor, which merely softens 
the tissues of the fodder, without rendering it ap- 
preciably more digestible. It is claimed by thope 
who have tried it that cooking is profitable for a herd 
large enough (say 50 and upward) to make the gain 
more than equal the cost of the labor, and interest 
on the investment in apparatus, etc. Mere moisten- 
ing does not pay, as nothing is accomplished by it 
which does not take place within the animal. There 
are small cooking steamers, but for operations on 
a large scale, perhaps the most economical steam 
generator is the boiler of a 2 to 4 horse-power en- 
gine, which at the same time furnishes power for 
cutting the fodder preparatory to steaming, ‘for 
threshing, wood sawing, etc. A simple calculation 
will decide the question for each particular case. 

As stated above, hard, coarse fodder, such as 
over-ripe hay, straw, corn-stalks, ‘etc., is rendered 
more digestible by cooking. A-large part of the 
nutritious portion of such material is so bound up 
in the tissues or cells of the plant that the digestive 
organs of the animal have little effect upon it; but 
under the influence of the cooking the hard tissues 
are broken up, and the otherwise unavailable food 
is rendered available. Experience, experiment, and 
investigation show, however, that properly cured 
hay,—grass cut when green and succulent, and 
simply cured, not dried—fudder corn, Hungarian 
grass and similar fodder, roots and- finely ground 
grain, are but little if any benefited by the process 
of cooking; for these are already very nearly or 
quite in the natural condition, and suited to the 
animal’s capacity for digestion. A cow whose or- 








ganization has become so artificial as to be unable 
to digest the food provided by nature, had best be 
sold to some man who keeps a large herd, and be- 
lieves in and practices cooking; he will find that it 
pays in her case. No one would think of steaming 
grass or any green fodder, because his observation 
and experience tell him that nature has made the 
cow’s stomach to digest such food ; and experience 
tells the same story about properly cured fodder. 

The obvious lesson from these facts, is, that cook- 
ing of coarse fodder pays, when there is enough of 
such material to be utilized, and the herd of cattle 
is a large one; that mere moistening such feed does 
not pay; and that all fodder should be put into the 
barns in a condition most nearly resembling its 
state when it is most palatable and nutritious 
to the animals feeding upon it while growing. 








Lucern or Alfalfa in Vermont. 
page 

Among the unsettled questions in our agricul- 
ture is: can Lucern or Alfalfa be profitably grown 
in the Northern States, east of the Mississippi? 
There are differing opinions, and evidence on either 
side is welcome. Mr. Albert Chapman, of Middle- 
bury, Vt., having been struck with the productive- 
ness of Lucern (or as it is always called there, Al- 
falfa,) in California, procured seed from thence, and 
sowed it in 1877, in several patches on different 
parts of his land. It passed through last winter 
uninjured, and this past season he has cut from one 
of his patches three crops, and at the time of his 
writing, Oct. 28th, there was a fourth crop ready 
for cutting. From this crop he sent a specimen ; 
the stalk was 23 inches high, and thickly furnished 


‘with foliage. Mr. C. estimates that each of his 


four crops was worth much more than any one 
crop of Red Clover produced from the same area of 
land in his county this year. Two of the other 
patches yielded three crops each, and on the other 
only one crop was cut, the succeeding growth being 
allowed to go to seed. Mr. C. attributes his suc- 
cess, in the first place, to the character of his land, 
which has a deep and porous subsoil, that allows 
the long roots of the plant to penetrate deeply. He 
thinks that where there is a hard, compact subsoil, 
the plant will not succeed. He regards as the sec- 
ond reason for bis success, the sowing of California 
seed. If not all, the majority of the trials with 
Lucern have been with European seed. He learned 
in California that seed from Chili was always suc- 
cessful, while that from Europe, though from the 
same species, did not produce hardy plants. To 
those disposed to experiment with the plant, Mr. 
C. gives the caution to not sow the seed until all 
danger of late frosts is past, for though quite hardy 
when established, even a light frost in the first few 
weeks from the seed, is fatal to it. This is a very 
satisfactory account, as it points out conditions, 
especially that relating to the soil, which probably 
have not been observed in former experiments. 
That Lucern is a most valuable foliage plant where 
it can be successfully grown, seems well established. 








A Simple System of Farm Accounts, 


(FIRST PAPER.) 


A Farmer who keeps no accounts, works in the 
dark. He knows not which part of ‘his farm or 
labor pays, and which is a loss, and runs the risk of 
having the proceeds of his profitable labor offset 
by avoidable losses. He does not know whether 
this or that: management is the better. With a 
plain and simply kept account book, he may know 
where he makes money and where he loses, and, 
in the words of a noted business man, he may ‘‘ cut 
short his losses, and let his profits run on.’? The 
first thing in beginning to keep accounts is to make 
a rough map er plot of the farm, and to name or 
number each field, as indicated in the annexed 
plan, to be modified to suit any circumstances. The 
only necessary point is the recognition of each 
field, and the expenditures and receipts from it. 
Two books are required. The complicated systems 
of farm accounts in books prepared for the pur- 
pose, are bothersome, and in the end usually come 








to nothing, because they are not suited to the ma- 
jority of cases, and are not used. The better plan is, 
for each one to make his own method, and use but 
two books—a daily record of events and transac- 
tions, and a ledger. The daily record is a most use- 
ful book, and if kept with regularity, in a few years 
becomes a history of the farm, if not of the family, 
and of the seasons and weather. A small book, 8 
inches by 5, with 300 ruled pages, but without 
money columns, will serve for many years. These 
books are sold very cheaply now, but it will pay 
to have one of good paper. One can be made by 
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PLAN OF A FARM. 


stitching together note paper or folded foolscap. 
One of the greatest benefits of keeping accounts 
is, that every thing becomes reduced to a system, 
and the most careless or inexperienced farmersoon 
becomes methodical and observant (if he perse- 
vere). In the record is noted the events of each 
day—more particularly the business transactions. 
The following lines will serve as a sample of how 
these may be entered. It will be better to state 
more particulars, to note the weather, etc., etc., but 
such simple records are always of very great value : 
1878, 
Oct. 


“ 


1, Finished building spring house; cost $28.84. 
2. Hired P. G., at $22.00 per month, to clear swamps. 
“ 4, Finished sowing rye inNo.5. *82 bush. seed, $19.20. 
5. Paid D. P. $4.50, one week’s wages. 1% doz. eggs, 


SONA £0 DB. Brome, C6 1G ig. snap oties catocsetecpersed Sle. 
“ 4. Received from W. A. C., proceeds of sweet corn, 
eo ee tree Lr $181.16 


“ 9 Paid D. D. $600 for 12 cows. Finished cutting corn 
in No. 5, 8 days’ labor. Began plowing No. 8. 

“ 10. Plowing Nc.3. Paid for 2 tons of bran.......... #82 

» f1, Shipped 60 bushels potatoes to W. A. C. 

“ 12. Cash for milk sold this week, $82.50.—Began pull- 

ing mangels for cows. 10 bushels used. 

“ 14, Finished cistern; cost $80.25, 20 bushels mangels. 

“ 15. Finished plowing No.8. Sowed 16 bushels seed.* 

“ 16. Finished harrowing No.3. Husking corn, ¥ day. 

“ 17. 9 bushels wheat to mfll. 5 doz. eggs to B. Bros. 

In this manner each day’s transactions are noted, 
so that at the end of the week or month, the en- 
tries may be transferred to the ledger. It is un- 
necessary to do more than give a clear clue to what 
has been done, so that each charge or credit may 
be made out distinctly, and as these should be en- 
tered in the ledger each week, something may be 
trusted to memory. It is also unecessary to be 
over particular in small matters, or to be so precise 
that it may be troublesome to enter some items, 
The chief thing isto know what is done so nearly 
that the final result can be reached as closely as 
may be. Many persons who begin, soon get hope- 
lessly mixed up by trying to be too particular at 
the start. After a beginning is once made, and 
facility acquired, then one may be as exact as he 
pleases. But there are many things in farm ac- 
counts where one must “ give and take,’’ and such 
small irregularities are unavoidable and will about 
balance each other in the general result. For ex- 
ample, if one goes to mill with a grist, the time oc- 
cupied need not be charged to the flour or to the 
house expenses with the flour; nor need the skim 
milk fed to pigs or calves be charged in accounts 
unless it is desired to know the exact cost of each 
item of work or production. But the grain used 
for feeding cows, fattening -cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
poultry, should be measured out and- charged to 
each, as it is very important to know what profit or 
loss is made from each kind of stock ; and for each 
crop raised, the cost of labor expended upon it, and 
the value of the seed, and manures, should be noted, 
and the crop measured and its value calculated. 


* The quantity of seed is large, being 4 bushels per acre, 
as it was sown thickly for cutting for cows th the spring. 
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Plan of a Wood Shed. 
—<—>— 
Where fire wood is used, a shed for its storage and 
‘preparation is a necessary addition to the home- 
stead. It may be of any.desired size, but 24 feet long 
and 12 to 16 feet wide, are good average dimensions. 











PLAN OF A WOOD SHED. 


Aconvenient arrangement is shown in the engrav- 
ing: at a, are the kitchen steps, at 0, is a saw table, 
with a circular saw driven by the horse power c. 
Outside of the door, d, is the wood pile from which 
the sticks are brought through the doorway to the 
person sawing, who stands at x. As the wood is 
sawn, it is thrown to a heap close by, to be after- 
wards split and stored away in compact tiers for use. 


Sheep-Yard and Ram-Pen. 

—>—— 
Where a valuable ram, or a large flock of ewes is 
kept, it is advisable to have the ram confined during 
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SHEEP-YARD AND RAM-PEN, 


the day-time, and admit him to the ewes only at 
night; or to turn into his yard, those ewes that are 
ready. A wether kept with the ewes will soon 
single out those which’ are in season, and di- 
rect the shepherd’s attention to them. Under this 
method a full grown ram will be sufficient for 50 to 
70 ewes, if he is kept in’ a vigorous condition by 
good feeding ; the lambing season may be spread 
over one or two months, and the time of each ewe 
be accurately known. A plan of a yard and pens 
for this system is illustrated herewith. The ewe 
shed is at a, their yard at 5; the ram’s pen atc, 
and his yard at d. Dotted lines indicate gates, 





Stock-Feeding for Profit. 
—o—- 


“‘ What Shall Eastern Farmers Do to Com- 
pete with the West?” 

A considerable portion of the beef sold in the 
great markets of England is produced from animals 
brought from Scotland, and fattened in English 
pastures and feeding stalls. Scotch farmers breed 
animals well adapted for fattening, and at two to 
three years of age drive them southward and sell 
them to English farmers who “finish” them for 
market. Many of these are spayed heifers which 
make as good beef as steers—by some considered 
better. These animals are fattened on pasture 
feed, straw, turnips, and oil-cake, which makes a 
complete and‘profitable beef-producing food. The 
only thing purchased is the oil-cake (or Indian corn) 
which, as shown last month, leaves much of its value 
in the manure-heap. The result is two valuable 
money products: grain and beef, and a constantly 
increasing fertility of the soil, which is augmented 
by using purchased superphophates on the turnips. 
A similar practice has prevailed more or less in our 
Eastern States. Young cattle, produced at a low 
price further West, are purchased and fed a few 
months, to finish them off for market, and with 
very satisfactory results. A few cases are re- 








ported of parties fattening a large number in this 
way for the European dead meat trade. There is 
good reason to suppose that this practice may be 
profitably extended, and perhaps be a partial solu- 
tion of the problem: ‘“‘ What can Eastern farmers 
do in competition with the West?” as it really 
makes each section help the other. At present, the 
animals which are fitted for beef on the Western 
ranches and shipped East, to be slaughtered on ar- 
rival, would make far better beef if fed for a month 
or two within 100 miles of the Eastern markets. 
The Eastern farmer has better facilities for this 
part of the work than his Western co-worker, and, 
being nearer, can get the product into market in 
better condition. No animal is really fit for beef 
for some weeks after a long railroad journey. 
Under this mutual arrangement, the Western farmer 
should (to develop the business) breed beef ani- 
mals by the use of Shorthorn or Hereford bulls, 
and perhaps will in time introduce the Aberdeen 
or other Scotch polled cattle ; but he is relieved of 
the work of the expensive feeding for which the 
ranch has but poor facilities. The Eastern farmer 
wili produce a large amount of the best manure for 
the enrichment of grain and turnip land; he can 
purchase Indian corn and oil-cake at a low price, 
and will have wheat, barley, and beef to sell. 

The most important point to be considered in 
this business is to attempt to fatten only that class 
of animals whose breeding and form are adapted 
to rapid laying on of flesh. We know of a farmer 
who believed in this idea, but-he purchased a lot of 
“ scalawag ”’ cows and scrawny ‘‘stags.’? They were 
well fed and gained somewhat during the winter, 
but so little, that when sold they brought no more 
than their first cost ; and though the food was not 
wasted, its valuable parts being mostly in the 
manure heap, yet the time and labor. expended 
were ‘all thrown away. Another acquaintance, 
within 100 miles of the above, purchased 60 grade 
Shorthorns at a fair price, and made a good profit 
from theinvestment. Fattening beef animals pays ; 
but trying to fatten inferior animals is a waste of 
energy, time, and labor. The animals should be 
selected with special reference to the rapidity with 
which they will fatten ; to the quality of the beef, 
fineness of bone, compactness of body, and small 
amount of offal which the carcass will yield. 





Burning Green Wood greatly Wasteful. 
—~<——. 


Water in passing into vapor absorbs and hides 
nearly 1,000 degrees of heat. A cord of green wood 
produces just as much heat as a cord of the same 
wood dry. In burning the dry wood we get nearly 
all the heat, but~in burning the same wood green, 
from one-half to three-fourths of the heat produced 
goes off latent and useless in the evaporating sap 
or water. Chemistry shows this, and why, very 
plainly. Therefore get the winter’s wood for fuel 
or kindlings, and let it be seasoning, as soon as pos- 
sible, and put it under cover in time to be dry when 
used. It will of course season or dry much faster 
when split fine....A solid foot of green elm wood 
weighs 60 to 65 Ibs,, of which 30 to 35 Ibs. is sap or 
water. As ordinarily piled up, if we allow half of 
a cord to be lost in the spaces between the sticks, 
we still have a weight of about two tons to the 
cord, of which fully one ton is water or sap. Such 
wood affords very little useful heat ; it goes off in 
the ton of sap. The great saving of hauling it 
home dry is evident—as we get the same amount 
of real fuel for half the team work. Beech wood 
loses one-eighth to one-fifth its weight in drying ; 
oak, one-quarter to two-fifths. 


Excellent Protection against Rusting. 
—~<— 

For farm implements of all kinds, having metal 
surfaces exposed, for knives and forks, and other 
household apparatus, indeed for all metals likely to 
be injured by oxidation or “rusting,” we know of 
no simpler, more effective application than that 
furnished to the American Agriculturist by the late 
Prof. Olmsted, author of Olmsted’s Natural Phi- 
losophy, ete. IIe used it on air-pumps, telescopes, 








and various other apparatus.—Take any quantity of 
good lard, and to every half pound or so, add of 
common resin (“rosin”) an amount about equal to 
half the size of an egg or less—a little more or less 
is of no consequence. Melt them slowly together, 
stirring as they cool. Apply this with a cloth or 
otherwise, just enough to give a thin coating tothe 
metal surface to be protected. It can be wiped off 
nearly clean from surfaces where it will be undesi- 
rable, as in the case of knives and forks, ete. The 
resin prevents rancidity, and the mixture excludes 
the ready access of air and moisture. A fresh ap- 
plication may be needed when the coating is washed 
off by the friction of beating storms or otherwise. 
This single recipe will be worth many dollars to 
any one in the longrun. There was talk of patent- 
ing it, at one time, but Prof. Olmsted gave it to 
us to be published for the general public good. 





Some Facts About Lime. 
—_<— 
Several correspondents ask for information con- 
cerning the use of lime on land, and all of them 


_ contain evidence of several commonly accepted but 


false theories. First, lime is not plant-food; or 
rather it is so common in most soils, and incidental- 
ly comprises so large a portion of many fertilizers, 
that its application as plant-food is unnecessary. 
We have not seen a soil analysis from which this 
constituent was missing, and there is nearly always 
considerable of it present im available form ; all 
true superphosphates are composed of one-fourth 
part or more of lime, and it is prominent in 
Peruvian and fish guano, in nearly or quite all manu- 
factured fertilizers, as well as in barn-yard manure. 

Lime, however, has an important effect aside from 
its action as plant-food. Freshly burned lime 
(known as ‘caustic lime” and “quicklime”’) has 
a strong affinity for carbonic acid, so that when it 
and organic matter (which always contains a large 
proportion of carbonic acid) are mixed together, the 
lime and carbonic.acid unite, promoting the decom- 
position of the organic matter. Newly “‘slaked 
lime ’—which is lime united with water—has an 
effect similar to quicklime, though slower, and 
hence is better forfarm use. Fresh, undecomposed 
organic substances, especially dung, contain the 
most valuable ingredient of plant-food, nitrogen, in 
its simple form ; but it is very soon changed into 
ammonia, which in turn unites at once with car- 
bonic acid. Then-when lime is brought in contact 
with the mass, it at once combines with the car- 
bonic acid, and the valuable ammonia escapes and 
is lost. When, however, the lime is applied before 
the ammonia is formed, the nitrogen is oxydized 
to nitric acid, which unites with the lime to pro- 
duce nitrate of lime, and the nitrogen is saved. 
Therefore, lime may be used in stables and house 
privies, or in composting carcasses of dead animals, 
to advantage; but if mixed with manure’a day or 
two old, the result is a loss of valuable material. 
The above also shows why, when lime is put into'a 
compost, it has such beneficial action in hastening 
decomposition, and why it is necessary to use plenty 
of fresh earth to absorb the escaping ammonia. 

Free acids, and those in easily decomposible sub- 
stances, are also readily taken up by lime, and many 
injurious compounds, as of iron in wet lands, are 
rendered harmless, In-some soils insoluble sili- 
cates, of potash, etc., accumulate; but the action 
of lime will break up these combinations and set 
the potash free for ‘use a8 plant-foods: 

The above statements show that the main action of 
lime in the soil is in making available plant-food 
what was before unavailable. Therefore, while it 
may increase the crop-yield of poor Jand, it will tend 
to bring about its early exhaustion, unless :plant- 
food is added. In heavy clay soils, the above 
mentioned chemical reactions of lime, destroys 
their tenacity and makes them friable and porous. 
Soils containing a large proportion of organic mat- 
ter are benefited by its application. Wet lands are 
less benefited by lime than the same when drained, 
on account of the water. Light soils are improved 
by it when accompanied by a liberal application of 
muck or other organic matter; clays should also 
have the same treatment. As the best effects of 
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lime are not apparent until the second year, it is 
best to apply it early in the fall; then, if the land 
is not rich enough, manure or other fertilizer put 
on the following spring will help produce a good 
crop, other conditions being equal. The amount 
used is from 10 to 50 bushels per acre, according 
to circumstances, the condition of the soil, etc. 


Chicken Pox. 
fT — 

Many of the descriptions of diseases of poul- 
try, so nearly correspond with the symptoms of 
what is given as ‘‘Chicken Pox” in Felch’s 
book on “Breeding and Management of Poul- 
try,” that we make an - } 
abstract of the chapter: 

Symptoms,—A raised and 
warty eruption of the 
comb, face, and wattles, < 
yellowish white in color. 
When the scabs are re- 
moved, these warty sub- 
stances resemble a bunch 
of tiny spiles set into 
the flesh, and the wounds 
produced bleed profusely. 

Treatment.—Remove the 
scabs and bathe in hot = 
water and Carbolic Acid. 
When the bleeding ceases % 
apply ‘ Citrine Ointment, 
which will dry the warts to 
hard black scabs; let 
these remain for 60 to 20 
hours, when by removing 
them, they will take away 
the little white “roots” 
which are from one- 
sixteenth to one-fourth 
of an inch in length. 

Each morning for four 
days, give apill made as 
follows: Table-spoonful 
common Flour;- one of 
Flowers of Sulphur; tea- 
spoonful of Cayenne Pep- 
per ; 25 to 28 drops ‘‘Fow- 
ler’s Solution,’ (Arsenite 
of Potash,) and milk 
enough to mould the 
compound into 20 pills. 
Dissolve four grains of 
Quinine in two-thirds of a 
pint of milk, giving one- 
half in the morning, and 
the balance at evening. 
Feed, while treating, on 
boiled onions and rice mixed with oatmeal. If the 
disease attacks the eye and so prevents feeding, 
make the food into pellets, which, if dipped in 
milk, and the bird held, will slip down the throat 
readily. If the sulphur acts too powerfully upon 
the bowels, scald the milk given, which will cause 
it to act in the proper direction. Feed vegetables, 
sulphur, and iron, to the flock to check the spread 
of the disease, and cleanse the house in which it 
appears, as thoroughly as the “‘ Board of Health” 
would a house that had been visited by small pox. 


Hornless Cattle for American Breeding 
and Foreign Markets, 


iSoninies 

In several former numbers we have written of the 
Polled Cattle, which are now attracting considera- 
ble attention abroad. Mr. J. H. Wallace has been 
among them of late, and his investigations lead him 
to the belief that their general introduction among 
beef producers in this country, would be a de- 
sirable improvement. Horns were put upon cat- 
tle for self-defence, but in their domesticated 
state there is no good use for such weapons— 
indeed they are a positive detriment. In the 
freedom of prairie and farm life, horns occupy 
a neutral position, and are of small account, 
except as ornaments and handles to lead gentle 
cows by, on the one hand; and as boy and dog 
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tossers, women frighteners, bar and gate openers, 
skin tearers and horse embowellers, on the other. 
As soon as these horns, however, attached to half 
as many valuable beef animals, are collected in a 
crowded cattle car, they at once become property 
destroyers, and fit subjects for the action of the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Society. In the 
long journey from their Western pastures to Eastern 
markets, the cattle are sorely worried and often 
purposely, or unintentionally, badly gored by their 
neighbor’s horns. Doubtless some of the falling 
off in condition during their travels is due to 
the rough handling of the numerous sharp and 
powerful weapons by ignorant heads; especially 


must this be the case with the half-tamed Texan 






cattle, whose wildness renders their long horns 
unusually troublesome when crowded into rail-cars. 

On shipboaré, the horns are a source of trouble, 
even more apparent than it is in railroad travel. 
Here the cattle are tied up in twos, in boxes just 
large enough for them to stand, but without room 
to lie down. In the animal’s efforts to rest, the 
horns and halters frequently become entangled, re- 
sulting in injury and worriment to each of the box- 
fellows; and when one does lie down his frantic 
struggles to rise are sure to cause hooking and rip- 
ping, as his neighbor has no place to stand except 
partially over him. Every one knows that fretting 
and discomfort, and slight injuries even, invariably 
result in a falling off in flesh, and an unhealthy 
state of the body, and the horns of the cattle are 
very frequently an inciting cause of this condition. 

To remedy this defect we would not do as the 
Irish farmers did when it was first found that horn- 
less cattle brought a higher price in the English 
markets: they stripped back the skin over the 
heads of the young calves, and removed the just 
starting horns. Perhaps the remark of a farmer, 
that “‘a horn was a mighty convenient handle to 
lead a cow by,” and that “‘a mooley cow would 
slip through a halter mighty slick,’”’ are serious ob- 
jections to some, but why any more so than as ap- 
plied toa horse? When to the quality of having no 
horns, is added that of being excellent beef ani- 
mals, as the Angus or Aberdeen Polled Cattle are, 
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even excelling the Shorthorns at many shows and 
in market, it must be admitted that these cattle de- 
serve the attention of our breeders ard beef pro- 
ducers. The result of the animals getting to mar- 


ket in a better condition after a long railroad or " 


ocean journey, would be larger prices for the better 
beef, and more of it to sell—usually a cogent argu- 
ment with men who are looking after the profits. 


Experiments in “Cultivating” Wheat. 
a 


It is as reasonable to believe that grain crops 
should be benefited by cultivation as that potatoes, 
corn, cabbages, and other crops should be. Hoeing 
wheat is not an uncom- 
mon practice in Europe, 
and farmers in this coun- 
try have begun it with 
marked success. We are 
favored by Mr. Travis, of 
Michigan, with samples of 
wheat grown with and 
without cultivation, on 
adjoining plots, and cut 
from equul spaces of 
ground. We give an ac- 
curate engraving from 
drawings of the bunches 
themselves, which are cut 
in two to save space. 
Reports are also at hand 
of. a committee of neigh- 
boring farmers, under 
whose supervision the ex- 
periments were made. 68 
lbs. of seed per acre were 
sown in drills 16 inches 
apart, and 90 Ibs. per acre 
in drills 8 inches apart, 
Sept. 8, 1877, on sod 
ground plowed Sept. 1st. 
That in 16-inch drills was 
cultivated with the Travis 
whexat-hoe, once in the 
fall, and twice the next 
spring ; the other was not 
cultivated. The wheat 
was examined during 
growth, by the committce, 
and harvested in their 
presence. Accordiug to 
their report, the wheat in 
the 16-inch drills did not 
lodge or crinkle down, 
while that in the 8-in. drills 
did so badly, (probably to 
some extent the effect of 
the Hessian fly). The average yield was 694 per cent 
greater in the 16-inch drills than in the8-inch. Where 
in some of the 16-inch drills the quantity of seed 
was only 3 pecks per acre, the stand was as thick as 
where 64 Ibs. per ucre were sown. The weights of 
8 samples of each sowing, cut from equal spaces of 
ground, and with equal conditions in every respect 
except cultivation, quantity of seed and width of 
drill, are given as follows: 
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16 inch drills,| 8 inch drills, 
Out from equal spaces. |" euttivated. ‘\not cultivated. 
No. 1 sample weighed..... Bib. 40z. | 2b. Doz. 
Me.8:;, °* $*  03s00) ok ee 1 Ib. 9oz, 
No.8 °° ** eves] 2b. 1002. | 1 Ib. 1202. 
Total weight.......... 9b. Ooz. | 5 Ib. 502. 


The number of heads in the samples were: 








16 inch drilis,| 8inch drills, 
Cut from equal spaces. \" euitivated. "\not cultivated. 
No. 1 sample had.. .. .... h 820 heads. 
No. ae oe csohiemin 526 heads. 881 heads. 
_ Sarre a ere _ 453 heads. — _ 888 heads. © 
Eo ckposeeasauccaes 1,541 heads. {1,089 heads. 


The larger growth of straw in the samples from 
the 16-inch drills was also conspicuous. These re- 
sults are not especially wonderful when we consider 
the already well known beneficial influence of cul- 
tivation upon grain crops. This long-needed im- 
provement in our agriculture has already made an 
impression upon farmers in widely separated parts 
of the country, and has resulted so favorably as to 
indicate that the cultivation of wheat will ere long 
become a very general and profitable practice. 
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The Scarlet Monkey-Flower. 
(Mimulus cardinalis.) 
eS 


“ Monkey-flower”’ is neither an elegant name, nor 
isit descriptive for our plant. The genus was named 
Mimulus by Linneus, because the corolla in some 
species has a remote resemblance to a grinning 
face, and while some authcrs suppose that he 
took the name from the Greek for ape, others think 
it was from the Latin for mime, or mimic; at all 
events the name has been translated into Monkey- 








flower too long for us to try to alter it. In the At- 
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SCARLET MONKEY-FLOWER,—(Mimulus cardinalis.) 


lantic States we have two native species of Mimu- 
tus, but their pale-purplish flowers are not showy ; 
in Michigan and westward there is a yellow-flower- 
ed one; and still further west, the number of 
species increases, until on the Pacific coast they be- 
come so numerous as to number about 25. Proba- 
bly the best known Mimulus is M. moschatus, the 
** Musk-plant,’’ so often abbreviated to “‘ Musk,” 
that many suppose the drug with all-powerful odor, 
some call it perfume, to be from this vegetable, in- 
stead of being unpleasantly animal. The Scarlet 
Monkey-flower, a native of Oregon and California, 
has been in cultivation for nearly half a century, 
but, like many other good things, has been pushed 
aside by newercomers. We saw it in its wild state 
many years ago, but never happened to cultivate it 
until last year. The plant was unintentionaily left 
out last fall, and, as the succeeding winter was un- 
usually mild, it came up last spring with great 
vigor, and has all summer given a continuous 
bloom, which has not ceased up to the time we 
write—Oct. 25th, It can not be relied upon as 
quite hardy, and it is safer to make new plants from 
cuttings to keep over the winter in the greenhouse. 
In its native localities the plant is two to four feet 
high, but in cultivation is rarely over # foot, and, as 





it branches freely, is about as broad as tall. The 
engraving of the upper end of a branch of the nat- 
ural size, shows its general appearance. There is, 
to us, something very pleasing in the aspect of this 
plant; the leaves, being clothed with somewhat 
sticky, minute hairs, have a pale and tender green, 
against which the flowers show in striking con- 
trast ; the color of the flowers is a most peculiar 
scarlet ; it is bright and lively, without being in- 
tense. In Europe, where it is more cultivated than 
with us, several varieties have been obtained with 





flowers ranging from orange to dark-reddish pur- 
ple. The stigma of this flower (the terminal pur- 


tion of the pistil, which receives the pollen) is very 
sensitive. Instead of a blunt end or knob, as in 
most flowers, the stigma consists of two egg-shaped 
plates, as seen in the engraving ; these spread apart 
when the flower is in “ full blow,” but whenever 
pollen falls upon the inner surface of these plates, 
they suddenly close ; they are so irritable that the 
same movement takes place when they are touched 
by asmall splinter, or any other hard substance. 


The Graceful Sunflower. 
(Helianthus orgyalis). 
—_—~<>— 

Those whose knowledge of Sunflowers is confined 
to the common annual species—the Sunflower—can 
hardly conceive of a graceful one. Some plants 
appear to be associated with certain surroundings 
and to belong to shiftless, ‘“‘ne’er do weel’’ people. 
The dwelling of such is often surrounded by a 
dilapidated fence, within which Sunflowers and 
‘“* Love-lies-bleeding ” suggest that even in a house 
where old hats and rags supply the place of win- 
dow-panes, there is some one who has a love for 
flowers, however coarse they may be. But all Sun- 








flowers are not coarse, and while we admit that 
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there are many unattractive ones, we claim ths* 
there are a few really desirable species. Among 
the most interesting and showy of the many Sun- 
flowers is Helianthus orgyalis, Helianthus is easily 
translated into Sunflower, but when we came to 
find an appropriate equivalent for orgyalis, we 
were puzzled; the word means “the hight of a 
man,’’ but “‘Man-high Sunflower,” or even “Six- 
foot Sunflower,” would hardly do. In considering - 
what name would be best for a plant likely to be- 
come more or less popular, we were glad to find the 
difficulty removed. Mr. Robinson, in his work on 
‘Hardy Flowers,” had already given it a name— 


* 
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HRA anes SUNFLOWER.—( Helianthus orgyalis.) 


“ The Graceful Sunflower ’’—which is not at all in- 
appropriate. We had known this species for several 
years, but had not especially noticed its beauty 
until we saw the past autumn, at the 

Botanic Garden, a fine clump of it, 10 or 12 feet 
high, where it was contrasted with a large number 
of other species of Sunflower, and easily outshone 
them all. Later we saw it in the herbaceous per- 
ennial grounds of Woolson & Co., Passaic, N. J., 
where, with the coarser, but even more‘abundant 
flowering Helianthus Marimilliani, it made a fine 
show. The plant fs perennial ; a well established 
root will throw up a cluster of a dozen or more 
stems which reach far above a “‘man’s hight,” be- 
ing from 8 to 12 feet in good soil; they bear an 
abundance of leaves quite unlike those of the or- 
dinary Sunflower, being sessile (without a leaf- 
stalk), about 6 inches long, and not over an inch 
wide. The flowers (properly heads of flowers) are 
about 8 inches across, and upon long stalks; the 
showy portion, or rays, being of a lively, cheerful 
yellow. For elumps tipon @ large lawn this is e 
most effective plant, and from its great hight it may 
be used for the center of ornamental groups 0} 
bold plants, as it is without the coarseness that ir 





berbaceous plants usually accompanies size, and it 
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only needs to be known to be valued in proper 
situations. That we may not be alone in our com- 
mendation of this Sunflower, we add that Vilmorin 
(Fleurs de Pliene Terre) says: “‘ This plant, from its 
majestic and picturesque habit, is particularly 
suited to ornamentation in landscape gardening ; 
employed with discretion, it will produce excellent 
effects, especially when used in masses on lawns, 
or planted near bodies of water.” Mr. Robinson 
-says “atall, graceful, willow-like herb. * * * The 
tips of the shoots for a length of 15 inches or so, cut 
off and placed in water in-doors, are as ornamental 
as the most graceful or delicate young Palm or 
Dracena.’”’ We infer that this applies to the use 
of the graceful foliage before the flowers open. The 
plant is a native of Kansas and Arkansas, and 
blooms in August and later, and is quite hardy. 





Fixtures for Window Plants. 


Se 


Window boxes, those intended to hold the soil 
in which the plants are to grow, have been described 
in earlier numbers, but those who keep their plants 
in pots, will find a box exceedingly useful. The 
pots being placed in this and surrounded by sand, 
or what we think preferable, sphagnum or peat 

moss. The use of a box will 
i] prevent much litter, which 
is to some very neat house- 
keepers a sufficient objec- 
tion to keeping any house 
plants. If the plants must 


be moved away from the 
\ window for safety in.an un- 





usually cold night, or for 
other reason, the box allows 
Fic. 1. this to be done with very 
™ little trouble, A still greater 
advantage is, that it checks undue evaporation from 
the surface of the pots, and makes watering less fre- 
quently necessary. If the window has a deep sill, 
the box may sit upon that ; otherwise it should be 
on legs with casters. The box may be of pine, 
securely put together, or of any ornamental wood. 
In describing, some time ago, a window box for 
holding the soil, we suggested that oil-cloth carpet- 
ing of some neat pattern, made a covering that at a 
little distance could not be told from expensive 
tiles. Whatever the box may be, it should be lined 
with zinc. The pots will be of- various hights, 
and in arranging them in the box, the tops should 
all be brought up to the same level, by standing 
them on blocks or small inverted empty pots, or 
whatever will serve the purpose. The moss is to 
be first thoroughly dampened and then squeezed in 
the hands; it is then to be packed: in by degrees 
around the pots, using a stick 

) to press it down where the 
spaces are too narrow for the 
hands. The pots should be 
far enough below the edge of 
the box, to allow of a thin layer 
over them and the earth they 
contain. Sand may be used in 
a similar manner, but it has no 
advantages over moss, while 
it is much heavier. In that 
most excellent work on win- 
dow gardening, “‘ Winter Greeneries at Home,’’ 
the author, the Rev. Doct. E. A. Johnson, shows 
how he produced his fine effects with the most 
simple materials, and among other contrivances, 
are home-made brackets for supporting pots. 
Where the window has deep jambs the space 
may be utilized by suspending pots at the sides, 
and if these contain drooping or trailing plants, 
the effect is very pleasing. Figure 1 shows how a 
bracket is made from stout wire, brass in this case 
being the best. It will be seen that it is of one 
piece; the horizontal arm that holds the ring is 
double, and this portion should be neatly and 
closely wound with fine copper wire. The trian- 
gular portion at the bottom is to keep the whole 
steady by resting against the wall; this part may 
be circular or any other form that may be desired. 
Figure 2 shows the bracket suspended and in use. 











A French Garden Fence, 
_ > -- 

Our correspondent “H.,” writes from Paris: 
It is the custom in France, in both city and country, 
either to build grand houses in the form of a hol- 
low square, with a court in the center, or to surround 
them with high walls like a fort. Every French- 
man’s house is in fact his “‘castle.” Visitors thus 
miss seeing the prettiest parts of Paris. Once ina 
while a gate is opened, and one takes in a passing 
glance of a small earthly paradise,—flowers and 
fountains, shady walks, and white statues, a palace 
of wrought stone ; the heavy gates swing together 
once more, and leave only a dingy gloomy wall, 
the shadow of which falls half way across the 
street. Once in a while an exception is found, and 
I inclose sketch of an open iron fence, mounted on 
a foundation of stone and mortar, through which I 
recently looked with great pleasure, upon the flow- 
er garden and country home of a gentleman in 
Chaumes. The wall and fence are shown from the 
street side. The foliage indicated is ivy, neatly 
trained and trimmed ; the open spaces are at a con- 
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A GARDEN FENCE IN CHAUMES, FRANCE, 


venient height for passers-by to look in. On the 
inside, the stone work is entirely covered with ivy. 
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Forest Tree Planting—The Seeds. 





Much that is very useful has been written about 
Forest Tree Planting, but the articles for the most 
part do not go into those practical details that are 
necessary, especially for the inexperienced, to se- 
cure success. While some forest trees may be raised 
as readily as a hill of corn, this is by no means the 
case with all, Certain trees that when three or five 
years old are among the hardiest, are, during their 
first year, quite as “‘miffy”’ as some greenhouse 
plants, and their culture in this early state actually 
requires more care than that of a Rose or Geranium. 
The care required is not of a kind that any intelli- 
gent persou can not give, but whoever would raise 
trees from seed, must know that it is required, and 
how to supply it. Leaving the treatment of young 
plants until later, when we come to seed sowing, 
we at the present consider an earlier step, and one 
upon which success depends as much as on any 
subsequent one—the proper preservation of the 
seeds during winter, or from the time of gathering 
to that of sowing. Tree seeds present a great 
variety in size and other characteristics ; between 
the soft, flattened scale of the Catalpa seed, up to 
the large, hard-shelled Black Walnut, there is a wide 
difference, and while both are seeds, the treatment 
proper for one would result in the loss of the other. 
While a few forest-tree seeds may be kept without 
any more care than that given to ordinary garden 
seeds, the majority require special] treatment to pre- 
serve their vitality. It does not seem to be gener- 
ally known that some seeds ripen in early summer 
and must be sown at once ; these come upin a few 





days, the young trees grow rapidly and ripen their 
wood in preparation for winter all ina few months, 
The principal trees, the seeds of which behave in 
this manner, are: the Elms, and the Silver or 
White, and the Red Maples—other Maples ripening 
seeds in October. Of course, seeds of these trees 
are not usually kept by seedsmen, though some of 
them contract to deliver them as soon as ready, 
They should be sown as soon after they fall as 
possible. The principal seeds kept without any 
special care, beyond storing them in a cool, dry 
place, are: Ailanthus, Catalpa, Honey Locust, 
Locust, and Osage Orange; when not for sale, both 
kinds of Locust are better if left in the pods until 
wanted for sowing. Many tree seeds if allowed to 
become quite dry, will either not germinate at all, 
or will remain in the ground dormant the first year 
and not come up until the second spring. To pre- 
vent drying, many seeds are kept in sand, and when 
the nature of a seed in this respect is not known, it 
is safer to preserve it in this mauner. Sand for this 
purpose should not be wet, but damp; the condi- 
tion in which it is dug from a bank is the proper 
degree of moisture. The bulk of sand should be at 
least equal to that of the seeds; and where, as in 
the case of Magnolia seeds, there is a pulpy coat, 
more may be used. The seeds, mixed with sand, 
should be stored in a cool place; being moist, a 
moderate warmth will cause germination, which is 
to be avoided ; as a general thing, freezing will do 
no harm. The forays of rats and mice are to be 
guarded against. The common seeds kept in sand, 
are: the Sugar and other Maples, except those 
above named, Box Elder, Ash, Linden, Oaks, Chest- 
nuts, Wild Cherry, Beech, Birches, Hickories, 
Mountain Ash, Tulip Tree, Walnut, etc. Large 
quantities of Hickories, Black Walnuts, and But- 
ternuts are preserved in heaps in the open ground, 
the piles being carefully covered with sods, or in 
the absence of these, straw, and over these, three or 
four inches of well packed earth, the heaps being 
of such a shape and so finished as to shed rain. 

Seeds of Conifers, usually called . Evergreens, 
though the Larch and Southern Cypress belong 
here and are deciduous, present some Variety. The 
cones with thin scales, such as White Pine, the 
Firs, Larches, etc., usually open readily, or will do 
so when dried in the sun, or by a gentle heat. 
When the seeds drop spontaneously, they are to be 
kept like ordinary seeds; if they will remain in the 
cones, it is better to allow them to do so until 
wanted for sowing. The cones of some pines re- 
quire long drying before they. will open ; Europeans 
obtain the seeds from the Cluster, Stone, and other 
pines that open with difficulty, by burying the 
cones ina sandy place for several weeks ; the scales 
then open readily, ard the seed, swollen by the 
commencement of germination, are sown at once. 
Red Cedar seeds do not germinate until the second 
year; these are mixed with an equal bulk of sand, 
put. into a box, and: buried in a place where they 
will not become dry, and sown the second spring. 





The Cyclamen as a Window Plant. — 
Among the less cultivated plants in window gar- 
dening is the Cyclamen. When we say, the Cycla- 
men, we refer to the varieties of Cyclamen Fersicum, 
of which there are many. It is especially useful in 
window culture, as the leaves are of themselves 
beautiful, and the plant would be worth growing 
for these if it did not flower. The so-called bulb 
of Cyclamen is really a much depressed stem, flat- 
ter than the flattest of flat-turnips, producing roots 
from the lower surface, and leaves and flowers from 
the upper. There are three ways of getting a start 
with Cyclamens ; to raise them from seed, to buy 
imported bulbs, and to get plants from the florists 
who have grown them from seed. It is out of the 
season, to talk now about starting the plants from 
seed, but they may be had from the other two 
sourees. Imported bulbs are shrivelled and flabby, 
but soon recover if pressed well down upon the 
surface of a potful of good soil. They do not need 
to be planted, i. ¢., buried at all—merely pressed 
down firmly; be sure to put them in right side 
up; the top shows small buds, or scars of for- 
mer leaves. They will soon absorb moisture, and 
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become plump, roots will strike from the lower sur- 
face, and leaves, followed by buds, from the upper 
surface. Florists who make a specialty of the Cy- 
elamen are usually careful about their seeds, and 
one is more likely to get plants that haye large 
flowers from them, than to buy imported bulbs. 
The plants need no special care beyond that re- 
quired by other window plants ; they will continue 
for a long time to throw up their quaint, knowing- 
looking flowers, and when these are done with, the 
foliage will make it worthy of the place it occupies. 


The White Grub and Its Ways. 
Last August, in Notes for the “‘ Orchard and Gar- 
den,’’ p. 325, a brief account was given of the de- 
struction of several acres of lawn. After that was 
written we visited the gentleman referred to, and 
examined that portion of the lawn that had not 
been re-seeded, and saw the men at work removing 
the old turf and picking up grubs by the bushel / 
Since then we have received many lettters com- 
plaining of the work of the grub—some hav- 
ing lost their strawberry plants, others their 
flowering plants, others their grass—indeed, it 
makes little difference what the plant may be, 
for we have known them to cut off the roots 
of young apple-trees as large as 
one’s finger. These letters, as a 
whole, show that the writers, if 





have very imperfect ideas of its 
ways—or modes of life. The 
first step towards a successful 
combat is to know the strength 
and the tacticsjof the enemy, and 
though we gave aquite full ac- Fig. 1.—sue. 
count of the insect several years ago,our correspond- 
ence shows that the subject needs to be presented 
anew. We find thatotherwise intelligent persons do 
not understand the changes which insects undergo. 
Not so very long ago a gentleman brought us some 
beetles—perfect insects—and insisted that they 
changed into something else, and no argument or 
assertion would convince him to the contrary. In 
brief, the changes of insects are always in one 
direction; we have first the egg, then the larva (the 
grub, maggot, caterpillar, or “‘ worm”? state); in 
this condition it makes its growth, which requires 
all the way from a few weeks to a few years. When 
full-grown, the larva forms a pupa or chrysalis, 
usually becoming dormant, and in due time it 
bursts its covering, and comes out a perfect insect 
—as a beetle, butterfly, fly, or whatever its kind. 
The creature has then completed its career—it does 
not “turn into” anything, but it lays eggs, and 
thus the series begins anew. 
Perfect insects do not grow— 
little beetles never become large 
ones, and if they feed it is in 
many cases by sucking sweets, 
and they are not usually injari- 
ous as perfect butterflies, moths, 
and beetles, though as to the 
- last there are noted exceptions 
Fig. 2.—arus, This being the routine, let us ap- 
ply it to the White Grub. This 
pest is the larva of the beetle (shown in fig. 1) 





Lachnosterna fusca, well known as May-bug, June- | 


bug, and Dor-bug ; they find their way into houses 
in early summer, being attracted by the light. The 
female beetle lays her eggs in the earth; the young 
grubs (larve) are hatched from these, and go about 
to find their food. But little is known of their his- 
tory for the first year; no special damage is traced 
to them, and it is supposed that they live on small 
root fibres, the loss of which is not noticed. In 
their second year they make their presence felt; 
they appear then to work just below the surface, 
and as already stated devour almost every root or 
other vegetable substance they find. At this time 
they are of the shape of fig. 2; when full-grown, 
somewhat larger. The body is of a dirty white 
color, the head is brownish. In the spring of the 
third year, the grub having made its full growth, it 
goes into the chrysalis state, and in May or June 
comes out asabeetle. The perfect insect, or beetle, 





is also destructive ; it collects upon fruit and other 
trees and devours their foliage. The beetles seem 
to be quiet in the day-time, but in the evening are 
very busy; they pair, lay eggs, and the mischief 
continues. While there are some beetles every 
year from scattered grubs, the great crop for any 
particular locality appears once in three years, and 
one who has observed the year in which they 
abound, will know when to look for the ravages 
of the grub. Some think that the White Grub is 
brought to their gardens in the manure, which is a 
mistake ; the Manure Grub, though of about the 
same general appearance, belongs to a very different 
insect, and the two have but little in common. 
With this brief review of the habits of the White 
Grub, we will leave the methods that have been pro- 
posed for destroying it to be given another month, 





Multiplying Strawberry Plants. 
—<>—— 


With a new and rare variety of Strawberry, it is 
desirable to multiply it as rapidly as possible. Not 
only does the nurseryman wish to do this, as a mat- 
ter of profit, but the amateur who has inyested ina 
few high-priced plants would increase these suf- 
ficiently to make a productive bed as soon as may 
be. Ordinarily, the runners are left to take care of 
themselves, and it sometimes happens that many 
fail to strike root ; when the soil is too dry, or the 
plants are in a bleak place, and whipped about by 
strong winds, there will be many failures. With 
scarce kinds it will pay to secure a plant from each 
runner—or rather from each bud on every runner, 
which may be done by fastening them in place with 
a bent or forked twig, or by laying a clod of earth 
on the runner. Where the failure is from drouth, 
the soil should be mulched with cut straw, and 
watered after the runners have been fastened down ; 
cut straw is more convenient than long, for this 
use, as it may be more readily worked in among 
the old and young plants. Our old horticultural 
friend, Sam’! Miller, the originator ofthe ‘‘ Martha’? 
and other grapes, writes us from Sedafia, Mo., that 
owing to an excessive drouth last summer his run- 
ners could not take root ; he picked off the buds— 
or young plants without roots—at the ends of the 
runners, and packed them in damp moss, In a few 
days roots were emitted, when the little plants 
were set out in beds, shaded for a time, and they 
made a satisfactory growth. When the Agricul- 
turist Strawberry first came out, a cultivator of 
our acquaintance followed asimilar plan. When 
cold weather came, his few plants had many run- 
ners that had not taken root; these would be lost, 
if left as they were, so he gathered them and set 
them out in a cold-frame; the next spring they 
were well rooted plants ready for sale or planting. 
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Winter Protection. — Probably more plants 
are killed by too much protection than by the want 
of any covering. Some plants, like the strawberry, 
are perfectly hardy, yet we advise covering them, 
not so much to shield them from the cold, as to 
prevent the frequent freezing and thawing of the 
soil; such protection should be mainly around, and 
but little upon the plants, and it is better to not 
put it on at all until the ground has actually frozen. 
Shrubs just on the border between tender and 
hardy were formerly completely bundled up with 
straw, and if they were evergreens, were often 
smothered to death, between which and freezing 
there is little choice. One of the most efficient 
methods of protecting shrubs of this kind, where 
the material is available, is to procure boughs of 
cedar or other evergreen, and set these in the 
ground close to the bush or young tree to be pro- 
tected. In the absence of evergreens we have suc- 
ceeded well by placing naked branches or brush 
around the half hardy plants, and working in straw 
among them. The object is to ward off severe 
winds, to give partial shade and to modify sudden 
changes of temperature, yet, at the same time, to 
allow a full circulation of air. Hardy herbaceous 
plants bloom sll the stronger for being covered in 
winter ; for this purpose, leaves serve an excellent 
purpose. When first put on, they are liable to be 
blown about; sprinkle a little earth over them. 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 


&&9” For other Household liems see “* Basket” pages, 


How Common Lamps Waste Light. 
—~-—_ 


Did it ever occur to the reader, that most of the 
common lamps actually waste one-half or more 
of all the light produced, and are therefore doubly 
expensive? The flame gives off rays from its sur- 
face; but if we half cover the flame, half of the 








. up through the center of a circular flame, furnishing 


oxygen to its interior. The combustion is much 
more intense, and the light correspondingly greater. 


Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
eres 
Warm Underclothes for Children, 

The cool days that come now, more and more 
wintry in their suggestions; set mothers to think- 
ing about the winter clothing of the family. Let 
no thoughtlessness or negligenee hinder’ the pre- 
paration of warm under-garments, especially for the 
children. We used to think that°- 
little boys had much 'the advantage 
of little girls, in having warmer and 
more equal clothing over’ their’: 
whole bodies. But the fashion of 
short trousers leaves their legs be- 
low the knees no better protected 
than those of little girls—unless, © 
indeed, they are more likely to be 
provided with long undermfrawers, © 
Many fashionably - dressed “little 
boys are not so provided for. 
Through ignorance or indifference, 
their mothers — sacrifice * future 
health and manly beauty to present 
prettiness, and in this unreasonable 
and unkind manner, the majority 
of little girls are treated. No one 
can tell how much this has to do 
with the general ill-health of 
women, The children are supposed 
to be growing “‘ tough,”’, but-it.is 
often { e case that the vitality is 
too much drawn upon and the con- 
stitution gradually undermined, so 2 
that many children who seem to be Fig. 3. 
enduring all things wonderfully, are really among 
those who “die in the toughening,” though the death 
is long postponed and approaches gradually at last. 
Make the under-garments of flannel or fleecy cotton 
flannel, and let them cover’ the body from neck to 
wrists and ankles, ‘They may be made ail in‘one 
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piece, or in two pieces, as preferred. For young 
children it is often more convenient to have the 
lower garments made separate from the upper, and 
buttoned to them. But the whole garment is 
easiest made and managed for most children, much 


Sunny Rooms. 
I told a neighbor, lately, that the chief objection 
I had to a house under consideration as our future 
residence, was that I feared the sun would not 
shine into the rooms enough to suit me. She 
laughed as though that was a new 


ma ne i | hi || idea to her, and quite whimsical. 
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neighbor 
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Fig. 1.—INTERIOR OF MENNONITE KITCHEN, 


like the long night-drawers. The legs should gore 
down to the ankles inside the stockings by both 
an inner and outer seam. The one on the inside 
of the leg should be left open a few inches to lap 


The blinds on the house were not 
objectionable, as I should leave 
them wide open, except on rare 
occasions, But the wide verandas 
on the east and south sides, would 
totally exclude the friendly sun- 
beams from the common sitting 
room. Even in summer I should 
not like that, as there are many 
cool days when sunshine is far bet- 
ter than a fire. My neighbor said 
that it always made her feel ner- 
| vous to have the sun shine directly 

into her rooms. Now sunshine is 
one of the best remedies for ner- 
vousness, but I understood my 


to mean that the prying 


~) sunshine searching out every speck 
of dust and tiny cobweb before 
concealed by habitual shade, made 
her feel uneasy. Moreover, the 
colors of the carpet must be pre- 
served, and sunshine fades them. 


my neighbor pays the 


doctor for her medicine instead of 
taking it as afree gift from Heaven in the bright 
sunshine and pure air—for I think she dreads air 
as much as sunshine, except when she goes out 
doors occasionally to get them. I like a broad 





pancakes of this kind, but when not too expensive, 
they add greatly to their delicacy and goodness,— 
Two, three, or four eggs, as you can spare them. 





How the Mennonites Warm their Houses 
and Cook with Straw as Fuel, 
Ree * aa 

TheEuropean Mennonites, whose religion prohibits 

bearing arms, have within a few years come to this 
country in large numbers, and have formed already 
prosperous colonies in Kansas and other Western 
States. In their new homes they follow their former 
pursuit—farming, and many of them brought with 
them the implements they formerly used, affairs so. 
quaint and cumbersome, that they appear more like 
a collection of antiquities than articles for real use. 
Besides their farm implements, they brought over 
their household effects, conspicuous among which 
are a large clock to hang upon the wall, anda huge, 
curiously ornamented chest to hold the household 
treasures; these are to be seen in almost every 
Mennonite home. Though they could not well 
bring their enormous stoves to their new homes, 
they have brought their domestic customs with 
them, and the house in Wisconsin and Kansas is 
heated, and their meals are cooked in the same 
manner that they were in-the old home in Russia 
and Prussia. Mr. H. Worrall, of Shawnee Co., Kas., 
sends us several remarkably neat sketches of Men- 
nonite interiors, made with special reference to 
their methods of warming and cooking by the use 
of such am unusual fuel as straw. A portion of 
his sketches have been engraved and are given 
here, He also furnishes the following description : 
‘‘¢The Americans burn money, we burn straw,’ 


over smoothly under the stocking. It should al- 
ways reach down inside the shoe-top. After this 
garment has been put on the child, there comes 
next a stout waist with buttons around the bottom, 
to which are attached the dress-drawers (whether 
of white cotton or of colored flannel) and the petti- 
coat. The latter may be basted strongly to the 
waist for the reason, if both are colored, seldom 
needing washing. To the side buttons of this 
waist (under the arms) are buttoned the stocking 
supporters or garters, either those patented and 
bought at the shops, or home-made garters—strips 
of elastic tape with button holes in the wide cloth 
binding at each end. One end of this garter but- 
tons at the waist, the other fastens on a button 
upon the side of the stocking outside the leg. Then 
comes the dress. If all button behind, you can 
dress and undress the child very quickly after the 
shoes and stockings are taken off. Unbutton all of 
the garments behind, and slip them all off together, 
and replace the set of day garments by a warm 
well-aired night-gown. We mostly use soft thick 





piazza or generous porch- 
es about my house, but I 
want my windows free 
from even toe much cur- 
tain. Unless in hot 
weather, when almost 
anything ails you, and you 
feel disinclined to out 
door exercise, the best 
thing you can do is to sit 
down in the broad smile 
of a sunny window and 
let the sunbeams put new 
life into you. If your 
feet are cold, the sun will 
warm them more thor- 
oughly and permanently 
than a fire, especially if 
you take off your shoes 
and put your feet on a 
stool or chair in the full 
sunshine. For neuralgia 
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Fig. 3.—sECTION OF MENNONITE HOUSE. 
A, Fire Place; B, C, Ovens; D, Door for Firing; Z, Z, Flues in Stove. 


I know nothing better, in connection with fasting 
from one or two meals, than to lie in the full sun- 
shine, all but the top of your head, which may be 
protected; cover up warm if the room is cold, but let 
everything about your body be loose and well aired. 


factory cloth (or unbleached muslin), and I suppose 
other poor folks do the same, but flannel for win- 
ter is to be preferred, especially for little ones apt 
to get uncovered in bed. During the night the set 





of day garments may be placed so as to be well 
aired in the inside, without separating them, and 
in the morning the child can slip them on all to- 
gether with ease. Perhaps | have told all this be- 





use up old bread is, to 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF MENNONITE HOUSE.—(A, Chimney ; 


Bread Pancakes. 
For those who have milk, a convenient way to 


make it into pancakes. 


.This is a good way to 


use sour bread also, as a 
trifle more soda than the 
sour milk requires to 
nevtralize it will sweeten 
the sour bread too. Soak 
the bread crumbs, (a 
quart or less) fora few 
hours in as little sweet 
milk as will answer. 
Then mash them witha 
four tined fork, or other- 
wise reduce them to an 
even consistency. Adda 
teacupful of sour milk, a 
half teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in tepid water, 
and flour enough to make 


fore, but I see more ard more how little is known | a batter just right to bake the cakes light without 


or thought by mothers, about the healthful dress- | being too thick and hard. 
ing of children in cold weather, and I hardly think 


I need apologize for returning to the subject. 


Try a little on your hot 


buttered griddle if you are in doubt about it. Eggs 
are not necessary to make light good wholesome 





says the Mennonite settler; how they manage to 
keep Warm in winter, and to cook the year round 
with no other fuel but loose straw, is a mystery to 
the average American. The Mennonite immigrant, 
when choosing a locality, is quite unconcerned at 
the total absence of timber, and will settle many 
miles from wood or coal, with indifference as to the 
fuel question, in localities where an American 
would never think of making a farm. He sees fuel 
for the first year in the miles of grass about him, the 
second and succeeding years he will have the straw 
from his crops, and straw stacks are his favorite 
substitute for the wood-pile and the coal-bin. 

‘We first saw straw in use for fuel at the house 
of a Russian Mennonite bishop in the colony in 
McPherson Co., Kansas. Dinner forfour of us was 
to be prepared. A vigorous young Mennonite girl 
vanished with a bushel] basket, and returned with it 
full of loose straw, then placing her kettles, etc., 
on the top of the cook range, fig. 1, opened the fire- 
door, and thrust in two large handfuls of straw, 
touched the match, closed the door, and the kettle 
commenced singing almost immediately ; in about 
two minutes the door was again opened, and two 
more handfuls of straw were thrust in and the 
door closed. Our dinner consisted of ham, eggs, 
potatoes, Russian waffles, and excellent coffee, all 
cooked in less time than an ordinary stove could 
haye been made ‘hot for biscuits.’ The fire was 
‘dead out’ before the dinner was half consumed, 
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and the house none the warmer for the fire, the sur- 
plus heat all escaping through the broad chimney. 

“ The cooking place and doors of the straw stove 
that heats the building, are all in the base of the 
chimney, which is eight feet square, with a stone 
floor ; the walls are vertical for about 8 feet, when 
they are gradually brought in, reducing 
the interior of the chimney to about 12 [f 
inches at the comb of the roof. Figure § 
8 is a lengthwise section of a house of 
this kind. The upper portion of the 
chimney is the family smoke-house, in 
which are stored hams, shoulders, sides, 
and festoons of sausages hung on poles, 


ing had to them bya ladder. On one side 
of the base is a large cauldron, for wash 
days, set in a furnace of adobe or sun-dried bricks ; 
on the other side the cooking-range, also of adobe, 
having a sheet-iron top, with holes cut for the pots 
and kettles; both ranges, that for washing, and the 
one for cooking, havea flue of adobe four feet high. 

“The heating stove, seen in section in fig. 3, 
and in the ground-plan, fig. 2, is 9 feet long, 8 ft. 6 
in. high, and nearly 3 ft. wide, and forms part of 





the partitions of the three rooms heated by it. 
The ovens in this stove are formed at top and bot- 
tom of narrow plates of rough cast iron, set loosely 
in the stove walls, to admit of expansion and con- 
traction, the doors are of sheet iron, and the walls 
two bricks thick. In ordinary winter weather, fire 
is made in the stove every morning, when two good 
armfuls of straw is consumed in from 20 to 30 min- 
utes, this heats the stove sufficiently for the whole 
day ; in very cold weather, the fire is made two or 
three times each day, burning an equal amount of 
straw at each firing. So soon as the fire is out, 
the flue connecting the stove with the chimney is 
carefully closed by a damper, in order to retain the 
heat. Bread is baked in the ovens, and also in the 
fire chamber of the heating stove, where it is placed, 
immediately after firing, on a wrought iron stool, 
which wiN keep it above the ashes of the straw. 

“The most primitive cooking arrangement was 
seen in Harvey Co., it being a ‘ hearth,’ like that in 
figure 4. This is merely a block of adobe or ma- 
sonry, two feet high, built in the base of the ordi- 
nary style of chimney. The cooking is done on 
this by building a fire with straw and corn-cobs 
under each cooking vessel, much the same as with 
persons camping out. The material used in the 
construction of these straw-burning stoves is brick, 
stone, and adobe; brick is preferred, next stone 
and adobe for economy in the first construction. 


Household Notes and Queries, 
aplaes 
** SCcOURING-BALLS ’— Ox-GaLL. — Mrs. “V. L. 
A.,” Akron, O. These are very old affairs, much 
more used in England than with us, where they 








have been superseded by various liquid cleansing 
compounds. The cheaper kinds are simply Fuller’s 
Earth, but the best are made of Fuller’s Earth, 
soap, and ox-gall, made into balls, and dried. The 
active ingredient is ox-gall, which is quite as well 
used alone. It is an excellent article for removing 
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Fig. 1.—bESIGN FOR TRIMMING A ROOM. 


all grease-spots from silks, etc., as it will unite 
with the grease without injury to the fabric. It 
may be used fresh, as obtained from the butcher, or 
the “ prepared gall ’? may be had at the drug stores. 

Po.tsHine COLLARS anD Bosoms.—‘‘ M. J.,” Hot 
Springs, Ark. No “recipe for starch’ will be of 
much use in polishing linen, without the right kind 








Fig. 4.—-MENNONITE WOMAN COOKING AT A HEARTH, 


of an iron rightly applied. A small lump of sper- 
. = maceti or white wax, 
or alittle gum arabic, 
added to the starch, 
is thought to help, Z 
but the polish mainly 57 
comes from the iron. [¥ 
What are known as 
polishing irons have 
rounded corners, and |! 
the surface has a high 
polish ; hard rubbing and repeated 
of the starched linen with these 
brings the smooth shining surface 
seen in new shirts. Irons of this 
description are kept at house- 
furnishing and hardware stores. 
Sat Raisina.—This must be set 
very early in the morning, if it is 
wished to bake the same day; set 
a sponge as follows: one quart of 
warm water, or milk and water; 
one tea-spoon salt; one-half tea- 
spoon soda; flour to make a soft 
batter ;. let it raise four hours ; 
then sift two quarts flour into a 
pan and pour the sponge into the 
center, add one quart warm milk, 
and mix in flour enough to stiffen. Let it raise 
one hour—mould into loaves. Let it raise once 
more and bake in a rather moderate oven. 
Wuitr Sponge CAKE, by Mrs. “8S. A. R.’’—The 
whites of 11 eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 14 glass of 
| white sugar, 1 glass of flour, 1 teaspoonful cream 
| of tartar; flavor with lemon, to taste ; bake in half 











Fig. 3.—TO HANG ON THE WALL. 


an hour ; sift. the flour two or three times, so as to 
have it light as possible. Do not grease the pans 
you bake in, but when the cake is well baked, turn 
the pan top down, supported by something, and 


the cake will drop out in a short time. We sup- 
pose from directing Cream of Tartar, the omission 
of soda was accidental; either half as much of this 
should be added or the Cream of Tartar omitted. 




















Christmas Decorations at Heme. 


The remarks last month on Christmas Decorations had 
special reference to beautifying churches, but mach that 
is said there as to ways and means will apply equally well 
to home decorations. Whatever may be done with the 
church, where the work, however elaborate, will be seen 
for but a few hours, let the home by all means be made 
bright and cheerful in this holiday time. Whoever visits 
New York City within a week of Christmas shoul¢ not 
fail to make a tour of the streets near Washington Mar- 
ket, and see the immense quantities of evergreens on 
sale. There are great piles stacked in the streets and on 
the walks, and the whole neighborhood has for the time 
an unwonted fragrance of the woods. The purchasercan 
find large and small trees, short and long wreaths, with 
ready-made rings, crosses, stars, and many other devices. 
The decoration of the house may be as simple or as 
elaborate as one chooses ; some do nothing more than to 
place a green wreath at each window facing the street, 
while others make carefully wrought designs for the 
principal rooms, Slender wreaths may be used in a great 
variety of tasteful decoration ; the best material for these 
is the Lycopodiums or Club Mosses, especially the one 
known as “Ground Pine” or “Bouquet Green,” as ite rich 
dark color and finely divided branches especially adapt it 
to this use. Suggestions for making wreaths were given 
last month ; they may be hung over pictures, festooned 
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Fig. 2.—TO DECORATE A CORNICE OR DOORWAY. 


’ 
along the cornice, and be worked into numerons tastefal 
shapes. In towns and cities the room is usually lighted 
with gas, and the chandelier forms a central point for 
decoration which should be treated with special care. 
But every farm-house can have some cheerful natural 
ornament, even if it be but branches of evergreens. 

LETTERS FOR MOTTOES 4 
are cut out of stiff brown paper, and should be of that 
style of letter known to printers as gothic, the forms as 
seen in this specimen, are very SIMJPLE, and may be 
cut out by those who have little skill in lettering ; they 
appear distinct and bold when covered with green. 
Holly, the best material for covering ietters, is very rare 
with us, except in a few localities ; small twigs of Arbor 
Vite and Box may be used, as may the leaves of Laurel 
(Kalmia), Rhododendron, Inkberry, or whatever broad 
leaved evergreen the locality may afford. The green is 
to be sewed to the paper pattern with dark green or black 
thread, and the edges kept very even to preserve a well- 
defined outline. Sometimes it is desirable to use white 
letters on a back-ground of green or other dark color; 
these may be cnt from stiff white paper or card-board. It 
is recommended to cover the letters with mucilage of 
gum Arabic, and sprinkle them thickly with rice grains. 
This is said (we have not tried it) to give the letters a 
rich appearance. Miss Hassard, who is the great authority 
on floral decoration in England, makes use of perforated 
zinc as the foundation for her 
MORE ELABORATE DESIGNS, 

figs. 1 and 2 being from her work on ‘Floral Decorations.” 
Perforated zinc is sheet zinc filled with small holes, afler 
the manner of perforated card-board, which allow the 
leaves to be sewed to it. The engravings represent de- 
signs to go areurd the upper part of a room, along the 
cornice, or over a large doorway. Another of Miss H.’s 
designs is given in figure 8; this is also made on a foun- 
dation of perforated zine. Such figures as this may be 
hung against the bare wall between pictures, over the 
mantle-piece, or wherever there is suitable epace, 


PICTURE AND MIRROR FRAMES 
may be ornamented by placing a wreath to cover the 
cord (it may be tied to it if necessary), and long enongh 
to hang down the sides of the frame. A very pretty effect 
is produced by making a frame of light lath, and neatly 
covering it with evergreens, bound on as directed last 
month for wreaths. This should be of the proper size to 
slip upon the frame, and it may be held in place by a fine 
wire and small tacks, which may be driven into the back 
of the frame without injury. If preferred, a frame of 
green may be made, to be suspended in front of and quite 
hide the proper frame of the picture ; fine wire will come 
in play here as in many other cases... Where living 
plants are at command, they may be introduced as a part 
of the decoration with good effect, and for this purpose it 
is not necessary that they’should be in flower. 

FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC. 3 
Bits of color may be introduced in contrast with the © 
green, and for this purpose bright colored berries seem 
more appropriate to the season than flowers. Berries o} 
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the Black Alder, or Winterberry, which is own brother to 
the Holly, are very brilliant. Holly berries, the capsules 
of Climbing Bitter-swect, or Wax-work, and other bright 
fruits, may be used. If flowers are employed, they will 
naturally be those of the everlastings, such as Helichry- 
sums, and imported Immortelles. Scarlet and crimson 
colors are to be preferred ; yellow, if used at all, should 
be introduced very sparingly, as it gives a garish effect, 
eut of place at this season, Some choice design may 
occupy aconspicnonus position on the mantel-picce, and 
for this, if there is a greenhouse, some nice bits of 
foliage may be spared, such as leaves of the Auenba 
(Gold-dust Plant), Laurustinus, Bay Laurel, or whatever 
broad-leaved evergreen can part with a few leaves with- 
out detriment, not forgetting Ardisia, which has both 
leaves and berries. In such a design the leaves 
and berries of the Creeping Partridge-Berry (Mit- 
chella) and Checkerberry, with bright colored lichens, 
may be worked in. A very pretty effect may be pro- 
duced by “ frosting” some parts of the decoration. What 
is sold at the paint and drug shops as “‘ frosting,” is glass 
in the thinnest possible scales; this is to be broken into 
small fragments and eprinkled upon leaves that have 
been touched with gum water; it glistens like frost. 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Young Microscopist’s Club. 


It is rather too late in the year to talk about plants to” 
most of you, but as I began to tell you a little abont what 
are called the lower plants, and there is but one family 
left to be noticed, I will say something abont that to com- 
plete the list. I have only tried to show yon enough 
about these plants to allow you, especially 
with the help of your Microscope, to know 
a moss from a fern, a lichen from a moss, 
and soon. We now cometothe Alge— 
the plural for Alga, the Latin word for sea- 
weed. As we have no good common 3 
name for these plants,you must use the Fig. 1. 
scientific one, and when you pronounce it, recollect that 
the g is hard in Algaand soft in Alge@ (as if written Algah 
and Aljee). ‘*Sea-weeds”’ will hardly do as a common 
name for these plants, for while all true sea-weeds are 
Alga, all Alge are not sea-weeds, a great number be- 
Jonging to fresh water. You will remember that I told 
you that all these plants, the club-mosses, the ferns, the 
mosses, the fungi, etc., were called flowerless plants, as 
they have no real flowers and seeds; the Alg@ are also 
floweriess. Among them we find the most minute and 
simplest of vegetable forms. As a general thing, 

ALGZ ARE WATER PLANTS. 


The few that do not live in the water are fonnd in moist 
places. They inhabit both salt and fresh water, and 
like the other floweriess plants, have minute bodies called 
spores to answer for seeds. We 
find here a wonderful range in 
size, some being sosmall that you 
could hardly see them with your 
Microscope, up to some giant sea- 
weeds, the tallest—or longest—of 
all plants, over 700 feet in length. 
Being surrounded by water from 
Fig. 2. which they absorb nourishment, 

they have no need of roots to 

take up their food, and while some have what appears 
like a root, it is only to anchor them, while many float 
free in the water. I have already told you that all plants 
were made up of cells, and pointed out in a former talk 
how, by making a tbin slice of corn-stalk, and of a young 
twig of maple, you could see these cells—sometimes 
globular or egg-shaped, sometimes longer and thread-like, 
but always, in every plant and every part of a plant, 
the Microscope shows nothing but cells of some kind, and 
their contents. Some of the Alge are so small that they 


CONSIST OF A SINGLE CELL; 


a mere bag without opening, and so minute that your 
Microscope would but just allow you to seeit. I give 
some engravings to show how a plant of this kind looks 
with a very powerful glass. The green scum fonnd in 
damp places is often an Alga of this kind. When largely 
magnified it is found to be made up 
of bodies like fiy.1. A tiny trans- 
parent bag, filled with greenish mat- 
ter. A little thing—but to me one 
of the most wonderful things in the 
world! For liere you have a whole 
plant, which can do all that any 
plant can—é. ¢.. it can live, grow, 
and multiply. It has no root, stem, 
Fig. 3. leaves, or flowers, and yet is as much 

of a plant (in one sense) as those hav- 

ing all these parts. When one of these plants gets its 
full size—if we can conceive of so minnte a thing having 
size—the green matter within slowly divides, as in fig. 2, 




















ing forms over each of these tiny green masses, and they 
really become young plants, just like the original, except 
in size. In time the wall of 
the mother cell breaks away 
and lets out these little 
ones; they soon grow to the 
full size, and go through with 
the same changes again; thus 
these minute plants increase 
very fast. It is only a small 
number of the Alge that are 
so small and simple as this, 
Many, like the Brook-silk, 
described in April last, con- 
sist of many long cells placed 
end to end, to form a thread 
(fiz. 4). In others the cells 
are not only placed end to 
end, but side by side, to 
make a thin shect or plate. 








Those who live near the sea- 

shore can find a great many 

forms of Algze, from the 

delicate kinds called ‘Sea 

Mosses,”’ np to the coarse Rock-weed, and still larger 

Sea-weed called Kelp. That which is sold in the shops as 
“IRISH Moss ”’ 


is a good example of one of the medium-sized sea-weeds, 
and by soaking out a bit of this you can see its real shape. 
The larger sea-weeds have fruit-dots, or places to hold 
their spores... You see what a wonderful variety plant 
life presents—from the minute Alga just described, up to 
the towering oak and pine; the Alga is but one simple 
rounded cell—the tree is only a mass of cells, some round, 
some long, and of different sizes, but all so minute as to 
require a microscope if we would see them... Among 
other queries, one boy wishes to know if our Microscope 
WILL SHOW THE CRYSTALS IN SNOW. 


I understand what he means; he has read of snow 
crystals and would like to see them. He can do so if he 
is patient and watches his chance, as all snow does 
not show them. The large flakes are confused masses, 
and do not show the crystalline form. It is only when 
the snow comes down so fine that it hardly makes any 
show in the air, but sifts down dry and almost dustlike, 
that you will find crystals. If yon find snow on your 
coat sleeve as very minute dry spangles, you can see, 
without a glass, that it has a regular form, and if you use 
the glass you may see some of the forms shown in fig. 5, 
or others much like them, for there is a great variety 
among them. Sometimes the snow will be all mere six- 
sided plates, as shown at the left-hand in the middle 
row. I have seen them much like that at the right-hand of 
the middle row, and like the one under it with the spaces 
between the arms not so deep. The more beautiful crys- 
tals in the engraving are from drawings made in the 
Arctic regions, You must recollect that you can not take 
the snow crystals to your Microscope in a warm room 
and examine them at your leisure, but you must take your 





Fig. 4.—BROOK SILK. 





Fig. 5.—sNow OBYSTALS. 


Microscope to your crystals. The glasses must be re- 
moved from the stand and used as a hand glass. Catch 
the snow on a piece of dark woollen cloth, and when you 
examine the crystals, try to keep your breath away from 
the glasses, else it will collect on them as frost and pre- 
vent you from seeing anything, and also melt the snow. 





Our Puzzle-Box. 
CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in blossom but not in fruit 
My next is in wardrobe but not in suit, 
My third is in larder but not in food, 
My fonrth is in lovely but not in good, 
My fifth is in linger but not in wait, 
My sixth is in happy but not in great, 
My seventh is in ocean but not in lake, 
My eighth is in oven but not in cake, 
My ninth is in barter but not in bay, 
pe Pweg isin heaven but not in sky: 
he letters, if placed aright, will show 





and these halves divide again, as seen in fig. 3. A cover- 





One of our measures, which p’r’aps you know. 





BIBLICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1, A son of Jacob and Rachel. 
2. A battle-field of Joshua. 
8. A district of Canaan. 
4. A scriptural image of slavery. 
5. Filty-five. 
6. A tree and its fruit. 
7. A village of Palestine. 
The primals and finals give the name of two celebrateg 
ancient cities. Isoua. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
1. Iam composed of 19 letters: 
My 5, 16, 17, is a tree. 
My 2, 3, 15, 9, is an animal. 
My 7. 8, 12, 16, we have been advised to let alone. 
My 17, 5, 13, 1, 9, is a kind of fruit. 
My 14, 1, 6, 19, 11, is an animal. 
My 10, 11, 9, 4, 18, 6, is a city in Colorado. 
My 18, 6, 3, 11, is a city in Pennsylvania, 
My 14, 3, 9, 10, 15, 1, is one of a certain race of men. 
My whole is an American poct. x. es 
2. [am composed of 13 letters: 
My 1, 5, 12, 11, 18, is a species of heron, and a name for 
rice not divested of the husk. 
My 8, 9, 7, 3, is a drink used by the peasants of Russia, 
My 6, 10, 1, is a household article not as much used as. 
formerly. 
My 4, 2, 6, is a boy’s nickname. 
My whole is a bay on the coast of one of the United 
States. C. W. SHELMIRE. 
. fam composed of 18 letters: 
My 11, 13, 5, 17, 14, 15, is a fruit. 
My 2, 18, 6, 3, 7, 14, 1, 8, may be seen on the face. 
My 11, 10, 9, 2, 17, is a beverage. 
My 4, 16, 12, 13, 15, is a fabric. 
My whole is often consulted. : BENT; 
PUZZLE. 
From what word can you take “six” and transpose- 
the remaining letters into the fruit of an evergreen ? 
CHARADE, 
When you come in from walking 
My first doth meet your view ; 
Mind do not miss my second 
Whatever else you do: 
For, in this frosty weather, 
With care my second take, 
As, if yon stumble on my whole, 
You might produce an ache. Jos. H. Brrp. 


() 





ANSWER TO JOE LIVINGSTON’S PROBLEM. 
2 SOND Ot BNE 3. fic. 0. skdna soe > Okeeeteie 
6 children at 5c. 
5 men at $2.... 
BE DORMOOE,, 00 ion sce cceoasces se ocncteaees $12.00 


SOLUTION TO THE PEDESTRIAN PROBLEM. 

A takes 5 steps while B takes 4; A, therefore, takes 5/, 
asmanyas B. 3of A’s steps are equal to 2 of B’s; A, 
therefore, steps 2/, as far as B.—Multiply §/,X2/s=!9/,9, 
which represents the value of A’s effort as compared with 
B’s, and makes it plain that A goes 10 miles while Bgoes 
12 miles. Now by simple proportion, if A goes 10 miles 
while B goes 12 miles, then A will go 25 miles while B 
goes 30 miles. At 30 miles from the start they are to- 
gether, and while B was walking that 30 miles, A walked 
only 25; hence A must have been 5 miles on-the road 
when B started. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


Nomericat Eniama.—Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL SQUARE 

Worp. 






2 
sss 


SUBSTITUTIONS.—1. Walter, 

mraiter, 3,2 Sex & Brose, 

"i grass, 4, Take, lake. 5, True, 

s 4 hf tree. 6. Mare, mire. (M. A. 

ONUS answers No. 6 with ‘fool, 
WEST pool.”) 

CONCEALED Names.—1. Amy. 2. Bertha. 3. Ellen. 4. Ada, 
5. Delia. 6 Eve. 7. Esther. 8 Emma. 9. Dora,—Seth. 
10. Frances. 

P1.—Hasty resolutions seldom speed well. 

CONCEALED MAGAZINES AND PAPERS.—1. Post. 2. Herald. 
8. Times. 4 Press. 5. Sun, 6. Harper. 

Cross-worp.—Merchant of Venice. 

SCIENTIFIC ACROSTIC, RHOMBOID PUZZLE. 


i ae oR Amen 

I— nfusoria —L Even 
T—ourmalin—E Ewes 

R— hodiu —M Stop 

o— r --E ABBREVIATIONS.—1. Black,. 
G— nomo —N lac. 2. Coney, one. 8, Crate, 
E— rgo -—T rat. 4. Elegy, leg. 5. Grape, 
N— itride —S rap. 


ANAGRAMS.—1. Gera san ng 2. Floundering. 3. Im- 
risonment. 4. Energet ~ 5. Promiscuous. 6. Goose- 
berries. 7. Disconsolate. 8. Wearisome. 9. Ejaculates. 10. 
Disobedience. 


Puzzles, answers, and such matters as were formerly 
directed to “* Aunt Sue,’’ may hereafter be sent to ‘‘ The 
Doctor,” No. 245 Broadway, New York. 


= gn oe 
Some Items About Sugar. 


On an average, every man, woman, and child in the 
United States consumes each year about 30 pounds of cane 
sugar, and nearly 2 gallons of molasses, besides maple 
sugar, honey, and other swects....19 Jbs. of pure cane 
sngar is ectnally made up of, and can be changed into 
8 Ibs. of charcoal and 11 lbs. of water! Pure white starch 
is made up of 8 Ibs. of charcoal (carbon) and 10 Ibs. of 
water, Any boycan demonstrate this roughly by putting 
asmall quantity of sugar on a piece of thin iron over a hot 
lamp or coals, and hold over it a glass jar bottom up. 
The sugar will change to pure charcoal, while the water 
will rise up and condense on the inside of the jar, if it 
be kept cool, and he will get nothing from the sugar but 
coal and water. The chemist can easily take the 19 Ibs. 
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of sugar and change it into 8 }bs, of charcoal and 11 Ibs. 
of pure water, though he has not yet learned how to put 
the coal and the elements of the water together to pro- 
duce the sugar. That requires the action of the living 
plant....Our sugar comes mainly from the sugar cane 
grown in the Southern States (most from Louisiana), and 
from the West India Islands. The canes are somewhat 
like corn-stalks, but larger, taller, with narrower leaves. 
The sap or juice of the cane is pressed out between iron 
rollers, then boiled down to syrup, which crystallizes 
into sugar grains in large vats....Most of the sugar used 
in Europe is from the juice of the sugar-beet. It is similar 
to our cane sugar....The raw sngar is refined chiefly in 
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simple bodies or elements. Oxygen is an element, so is 
Nitrogen—but you can not see these. Sulphur (or Brim- 
stone) is an element, so is Quicksilver (or Mercury), so 
are Iron and Gold when pure. You all know how Sul- 
phur looks. Well, chemists, let them try their best can 
not separate it into any other substances—it is sulphur 
and nothing else. When a substance is found that con- 
tains only one kind of matter, and that no skill of the 
chemist will separate into two kinds, that is called an 
element. Thus far there are about 63 elements. In the 
air Oxygen and Nitrogen are merely mixed, the Oxygen 
is just as much Oxygen, and the Nitrogen just as 
much Nitrogen as: before, But these elements unite 

to form compounds, and 















——« 


when they do this the 
compound is quite unlike 
either element in every 
respect. Sulphur and 
Quicksilver unite to form 
“~] the beautiful red vermil- 
lion, quite unlike either, 
Tron unites with Oxygen, 
“1 and we have Iron Rust— 
quite different from Iron— 
and finally Oxygen and Ni- 
trogen, which, when méxed 
% jn the air, are breathed, 
i = can be made to wnile 
| 1 and form a most powerful 
i, acid—Nitric Acid (Aqua- 
| | fortis) —and so changed 

N ___) are they, so different 
-“. =~, the compound from the 

—=i| elements of which it is 
| made, that the vapor euffo- 


zs 





_4, cates at once, and the acid 
4 @ropped on the flesh at 
= once kills aud destroys it. 
THIS BRIEF LESSON IN 
CHEMISTRY 
=" will give Master “G.” 
and the rest of you some- 
_ thing to think of. Now for 
the rest of the question. 
We may say that the Oxy- 





Fig, 1.—HUNTERS’ CAMP.—A NOVICE TRYING SNOW-SHOES, 
& 


Northern cities, by dissolving it, straining it through 
cloth, and through barned bones, after which it is 
boiled down until thick enough to crystallize in grains. 





The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


The letters accumulate, and I am surprised as 1 look 
back, to find how long it is since answered any of them. 
Here is one from * R. J. P.,’’ Mankato, Minn., enclosing a 


LEAF WITH BLACK SPOTS, 


and he wishes to know about them. I should have men- 
tioned this when speaking about the “* Cluster Cups ”’ last 
month, Those, you recollect, are Fungé, small plants liv- 
ing on the substance of the leaf; this which our Minne- 
sota friend sends is a fungus, but of another kind, and 
this is about all he can learn about it at present....Some- 
times youngsters ask questions that are regular puzzles. 
To answer them one must goa long way back into first 
principles, and write a treatise on matters in general. 
One “‘ G.,”’ at Eureka, Mo., has given me several questions 
of this kind; of these I can try only one now. He asks: 


““WHAT IS AIR COMPOSED OF ? 
I think Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen, but how much 
of each? Is it not the Oxygen in the air which we breathe 
that keeps up the heat of our bodies? Then if Oxygen is 
80 hot, why is it that a fish which lives in among so much 
Oxygen, is so cold ?**—This question, or rather series of 
questions, shows a desire to know about things, and 
that ‘* G.”’ thinks and reasons, but it also shows that he 
has either not had an opportnnity of learning about 
the air, or that he has been imperfectly taught. Let 
us see if we can help him in this case. Firstly, as to 
THE COMPOSITION OF AIR. 

Air is essentially a mixture of Oxygen and Nitrogen, in 
the proportion of one measure of the first to four measures 
of the other. You will notice that I make two words 
prominent by putting them in Italics. Essentially, for there 
are other things found in the air: watery vapor or mois- 
ture, the amount varying with the temperature, and Car- 
bonic Acid, about one measure in every 2,500 measures 
of air. A very small proportion you will think, bnt small 
as it is, it is very important; I can not tell you more 
about this now, except to say that it is very necessary to 
the growth of plants. Still smaller quantities—mere 
traces of other substances—are also fennd in the air, but 
we will not notice them. The other word that I marked 
is mixture. For I wish you to understand that air is 


A MIXTURE AND NOT A COMPOUND. 
Now how can I make “ G.” and the rest of you under- 
stand this? Let us see. Certain substances are called 











gen ir the air we breathe 
does cause the heat of 
the body. He then says “if Oxygen is so hot, why is 
it that adish which lives in among so much Oxygen, is so 
cold ?*—He does not say so, but having heard that water 
is a large part Oxygen, he wonders why it ia so cold. He 
starts with a wrong idea.—“ If Oxygen is so hot ”—but it 
isn’t hot, and the rest of his question goes for nothing. 
Still it allows me to say one more important thing. When 
these elements unite to form compounds, heat is usually 
given out, especially when one element is a gas, like 
Oxygen. Oxygen by itself is neither hot nor cold, 
BUT IT PRODUCES HEAT 


when it unites with other elements: when it unites 





eries about ice made not many years ago, help explain 
the glacier mevement. It has been found that when ice 
is under great pressure, it melts, and when ‘this pressure 
is removed it becomes solid again: also that when two 





EXPERIMENT WITH IGE. 
smooth surfaces of ice are brought toge they at once: 
freeze together and become solid. )property of ice 


18 CALLED REGELATION, : 
The explanation given of thie is handly 
youngstcre, who must for the pre 
it a oe ee 
experiment, Support a of ice 
chairs will do, as shown in the engraving; I 
sion to show it some time ago, and set the bl 
the bars of a partly open clothes-horse. Ps 
wire, the size of a knitting needie or fine 












other weight will answer. The ice a 
melt, the wire sinks in, and as it does.so, 


Autumn day, with the thermometer about 70°—for no 
matter how familiar I may be with an experiment, when 
I tell you abont it, I always try it to see what difficulties. 
you are likely to meet with when you undertake it. Now 
to apply this to the glacier; it is supposed that where 
the pressure is greatest, the ice melts, and parts of the: 
mass can thus move and adjust themselves, and as soon 
as the pressure is relieved the ice becomes solid again— 
that the flow is a succession of meltings and freezings. 


or 
Winter Ways and Snorts, 


If one would see how the people of the far north live, 
and how they amuse themselves, they should visit them. 
in winter. Those who travel for amusement go north in. 








with sulphur, heat is 
given off ; when it unites 
with coal (carbon) we 
have heat accompany- 
ing the change, when 
it unites with wood, (car- 
bon and hydrogen) there 
is heat. All our artificia! 
heat comes from the 
union of oxygen with tho 
fael..... But to go from 
heat tocold. Here is ‘*S, 
C.,”’ of New Jersey, who 
has been reading abont 
glaciers—those great fields 
of ice found in the Alps 
and other high mountain 
ranges, where there is per- ! 
petual snow. They are 
often several miles long, a 
half a mile and more wide, 
and occupying a valley, 
appear like a river of ice 
and—what is very. wonder- 
ful—like a river, glaciers 
FLOW DOWNWARD. 


What troubles young 8, 
C., is this, if glaciers are 
solid ice, how can they 
move or flow like a 
stream, for a book he has 




















read, states that “a hut 
which Agassiz built on a 
glacier, moved 486 feet in two years.” The flow of the 
ice of glaciers has been carefully studied by several phi- 
losophers, and they differ as to the matter. The cause 
of the movement is pressure from above, but how solid 
ice can flow, ahd go down as it must, over steep places, 
and still remain solid has long been a puzzle. Discow 





Fig. 2.—WINTER SPORTS—THE HUNTER ON SNOW-SHOES, 


summer, and to the far south in winter; this isa mistake, 
for they see neither part of the country at its best, In 
the far north, where winter is long and cold, the short 
summers are very hot, and those who go there in sum- 
mer, find the people engaged in trying to keep cool, and. 
fail to see their proper home-life and amusements, As. 
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Fig.3.—A TOBOGGANING PARTY.—A CANADIAN SCENE. 


you boys and girls can rot go north just now, we must 
bring some of their winter ways to you: Many of our 
youngsters live up in the country of iong winters, and 
what we are to say will be an every day matter to them, 
and they may wonder how it can interest any one to 
Jearn about things that are so common to them. But 
such should recollect that these Boys and Girls’ Columns 
are read by many a boy and girl that never made a snow 
ball, and never saw the water “go to sleep,” as one lit- 
tle girl we heard of described the forming of ice. Our 
far northern friends this month expect—if they are not 
already in the midst of snows—not a few inches that wiil 
thaw into “splosh”’ the next sunshiny day, but snows 
that come to stay; not only are inches piled upon inches, 
but foot upon foot until the whole country is cover- 
ed several feet thick 
with a covering that 
will stay until spring. 
At first soft and fleecy, 
it makes walking al- 
most impossible; soon 
it settles somewhat, 
and a crust forms upon 
it, the crust in time 
gets so hard that one 
can walk upon it, but at 
first it breaks at every 
step, and the traveller 
finds it more difficult 
than before. But people 
must go from place 
to place, and as they 
can not get through 
the snow, they must get 
over it. So the Indians 
thought, long before 
the white man came, 
and they invented the 
Snow-shoe. The Indians have net invented many things, 
but here they were obliged to contrive something, and 
‘they hit upon the very thing, one so well suited to its 
use, that no white man has beenable toimprove upon it; 
in fact even to-day an Indian can build a better pair of 
shoes—so say those who use them—than the most skillful 
‘White. Had you never heard of a snow-shoe, and were 





shown one, it would be a long while before you could 
guess what it was to be used for; as you can see by fig. 
5, it looks very little like a shoe. The frame, light and 
strong, is of bent ash; the central part is a strong net- 
ting of raw hide of the horse or ox; the fine netting is 
of cotton twine now, but formerly the Indians used 
bark; there is a band for the toe, and a cord or thong to 
fasten it to the foot. It is about three feet long, and a 
foot ora foot and a half wide at the widest part. This 
is the form in general use by the Jumbermen and others, 
but the Indians often make for their own use a little dif- 
ferent style—with toes turned up asin fig. 4. So there 
are fashions, you see, even in snow-shees, If you wished 
to stand on the soft snow, you would lay down a board 
to keep your feet from sinking in. That is the principle 












Fig. 5.—FORM OF SNOW-SHOE USED BY HUNTERS. 


of the snow-shoe—to give a broad surface to the foot, 
indeed very rough shoes are made simply of a piece of 
board; but the shoe should be as light as possible, and 
it is found that the net-work answers the purpose of a 
solid board affording a broad surface with great light- 
ness. The foot is well protected by a piece of blanket 
folded over it, and a heavy stocking over this; the toe 











goes under the strap, and the shoe made fast to the an- 
kle. Being all ready, the novice has then to learn to 
walk; this is no easy matter at first, for the shoes inter- 
fere, and he is very apt to tread on his own toes, and 





Fig. 4.—INDIAN SNOW-SHOE. 


over he goes. Figure 1 (on p. 475) shows the camp of & 
hunting party; one of them in making his first trial has 
met with the usual fate, and he will find it no easy mat- 
ter to get up without help. But we are told by a friend 
who has travelled hundreds of miles upon them in the 
Arctic regions, that one soon learns to adapt his gait to 
taese strange shoes, and can walk with great ease and 
rapidity. The other picture, fig. 2, of a hunter, shows 
how the shoes are fastened, and how the foot plays on 
them. Deer and elk, with their small sharp hoofs, break 
through the crust at every step, and are readily over- 
taken by the hunter 
on snow-shoes. Snow- 
shoes are necessary for 
lumbermen, hunters, 
farmers, and others who 
have to go about on the 
snow, but at the same 
time they are made 
to afford amusement. 
The young men have 
snow-shoe races, and even jump with them on....Here 
in fig. 8 we have another amusement that is much 
less like work than racing in snow-shoes, A strange 
kind of a sled you will think it—but it is not a sled—it 
is a Toboggan, and in the far north tobogganing is a fa- 
vorite amusement with old as well as young. The to- 
boggan—no doubt an Indian nambt—is a thin board, 
turned up in front; the engraving shows the position of 
the driver, with his steering iron, and that of his passen- 
ger. Given a long hill, smooth snow, a moonlight night, 
and a number of fur-clad boys and girls, and we can 
imagine that a tohogganing party must be a most lively 
scene. Bnt the frolic has its lesson: however long and 
swift the ride—the toboggan must be drawn up AiZagaing 
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~ THE METHODIST. 


A RELIGIOUS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


Best, Brightest and Cheapest of the Methodist 
Weeklies. It is edited with great ability. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, 
20 CENTS ADDITIONAL FOR POSTAGE. 


wé offer as a special premium to any person who willsend 

five Ober! ibers to THE METHODIST and $12, WEBSTER’s 

UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, Newest Edition, Library Bind- 

tng, | 1,840 pages, 8,000 Engravings, price $12. Canvassing 
ts wanted. For particulars pend for « Prospectus.” 


ass {THe METHODIST, 15 Murray St., New York. 


N ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 
your son would be one of our boy's size Centennial 
Watches *, - Ni: kel- ene German Silver Hunting Case, 
Price $12. en face Centennial Watch, Nickel-plated, Ger- 





man Siver' use, $10. Open face Centennial atch, Coin 
Silver Case, $15. Hunting Case Centennial W atch, Coin 
Bilver, $16. It will cost you only a postal card to get our 


illustrated circular. Send name and address for full particu- 
lars. Our Centennial is the best watch in the world for the 
money, and is endorsed by the Editor of this paper. He says: 
“Ttis the best watch for the money we have ever seen ; jf let. 
ter than we ever expected to find at so low arate.” . See 
June, as bar a and October Numbers. 


J. 8S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 
THE 


Only Sensible Shoe for Children 
Are those with the SILVER or 


THE BLACK TIP UPON THEM. 


THEY REDUCE SHOE BILLS ONE-HALF, 


HW.JOHNS 


“ASEESTO 











LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire ProofCoatings, Cements, 


BEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET AND PRICK List. 


H.W.JOHNS M’F’G Co.,87 MAIDENLANE,N.Y. 


| UNIVERSAL | 








CLOTHES WRINGER. 


The only Wringer offered as Premium 
by American iculturist, which offers 
only THE BEST of any article. 
Has taken highest Premium at the Great 
Fair of the American Institute every year 
since 1865. 

A Sensible Holiday Present. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
METROPOLITAN WASHING MAOHINE 00, 

R. C. BROWNING, Pres., 
32 Cortlandt St., New York. 


GIVING THE 





R.HMACY&CO. 


14th-street and 6th-avenue. — 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAILERS 
OF THE LARGEST VARIETY OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 
Fancy Goods 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


OUR_RULE FOR TWENTY YEARS—ONE PRICE — 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST—FOR CASH. GOODS 
ALL MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. ANY 

DIRCOUET, BO ae PC TO GIVE IS TAKEN 
OFF IN THE PRICE BEFORE MARK- 
ING, WHICH IS EQUIVALENT TO 


LARGEST 
Discount 


EVERYBODY 


THAT CAN as OBSSIRED BY A 
ANNER OF PURCHASE ANYWHERE. 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED. 


e Beer he wit ore CARE. 
ba i Be Ton EASILY ACCESS. 
wvoRk BukVareD RAIL- 
MROAD 8T, TION A AT THE DOOR: SIXTH-AV- 
HORSE CAI oy PANS ANE RIPE LINES STREET 
- ENTH 
aad INTERSECTING EVERY 
CAR aa STA IN THE ere one CON- 
EVERY RAILK 


NG WI 
STEAMER, OR FERRY REACHING yn 


3 t MACY a0 


i PURCHASING CORSETS 


Should examine Madam FO Y’S 
IMPROVED 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
It will be found in every particular 
superior to the oid style; and com- 
bining more desirable qualities than 
any other corset in the market. For 
sale by all leading Jobbers and Re- 

tallers. Manufactured by 
FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn 


we, DEMOREST’S Mammoth Winter Bulletin Plate of 
Fashions, 35c. post free. - 17 East 14th St., N.Y, 


= 
























HEATING ROOMS. 


Send to Whitney & Hall Mfg. Co., 1123 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
delphia, for description of the 


HOT BLAST OIL STOVE. 
for cooking agg where it is used. It is also the best stove 











— =. MATTRESS. 







\ SS =a 


"No Sagaine on RONG TO-THE CENTER ON THIS BED. 


This is the very BEST and most 
DURABLE Spring Bed that MONEY 
CAN BUY. Do not confound it with 
any Woven Wire Mattress. 


One of te Lm of the American Agrt 
rist 8: “Weregard the wire mat- 
tress as one of the great improvements of 
the century in the way of house-furnishing. 
Since the first attempts, great improvemen 
have been made, and we find the mattresses 
manufactured by the National Wire Mat- 








tress Co., New Britain, Conn., to be vastly better than any other mattress we have ever tried.” 
Delivered to any R. R. Station in the U. S. or Canadas, free of charge, on receipt of $10.00. 


Address 


NATIONAL WIRE MATTRESS €0., New Britain, Conn. ~ 


ANIMAL MEAL 


For Fowls and Swine, 


Made from Fresh Meat, Fresh Bones, and parched and carbonized Mix a 
It ou ens lay and w. It has been 
inin, asta: ) your Hens 00; 100 lbs. Fis. STSs0 for sale a full 

attie, 


small quantity with ordinary meal and feed oc usaal. 
extensively used for five years. Trial , conta 
line of Special Feeds for Poultry, Swine, and 


grains. Fowls and Swine eat it greedily 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED FOOD for FLOWERS. 


Free from Odor Gleap se Sugar. Fives Hea! 


BOw BER c& CO., 


ce 3 cents, wh 
Ww. Ei. 
3 Park Place, New York. 


so zTRECe oan. Peete, 


Grocer or Apothecary fo 


f 


h 
ori 


Ask your 
Crum aed Abenfiine Mewectoe, Ast 7° 


43 Chatham St., Boston. 


Srazen Bowker: BE arene Deo) and 1 “plead and Dealers 





JOHNSON BROS. & 00, 


WHoLzsaLe Hover, Reta Hovsz, 
600 & 602 Broadway, 34 & 36 East 14th St., 
NEW ¥ Union Square, N. Y. 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRAOR- 
_DINABY BARGAINS 


in Freneh)and Aimerican Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Piushes, 
Satins,;'Silks, Laces, French Flowers | 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak 
Trimmings, Hosiery, Gloves, La- 
dies’. and Childrens’ Under- 
wear, Fancy Goods, &c. 
Catalogues and samples sent on application. 
_ Goods sent by mail or express. 





Steam - Engines. 
FOR 1878 AND 1879. 


More effective and more complete, and more readil: 
adapted to the varions mechunieal and agricultural ref 
than any other in the market. Practical improvements 

oxy rience, 


accumulated from twenty years’ manufacturi 
iccess estab! 
iecconcerning on descriptive, and containin seottenont: 
a Cc ny o 
a PeRTEUE TORRE Sh Aa Ione = 


with reputation maintained and su 
wouD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., 











aAgNer A 

Brower MACHINERY. 
ry erent panics, Amateure, 
which Mec! mat a 

and Jobbersin es 
work can compete as to 
p dregs AND PRICE with 
m power ppanniacts turing. 

med chin 
mn AL if des a 
Say where you read this and send 

Pr ote alogue an 


F. & JOUN x Ralisi, 












His Celebrated Numbers, 
303-404-170-35 1-332, 






set York. 






ond Ate other styles may be Rad af GH RAI 
he United 
Sire the a States 
—r the itu. 
al principle, by getting up clubs. belore ena ) Price-List. 


Gillett & Sons, 
a t prices 
CONSUMERS’. IMPORTING TEA (0., 


TAS: Ths Js «combination of eania 
P. 0. Box 4236. =. | No.8 Church St, New York Gity. 
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Bliss’s Illustrated Hand. for the wae rm and 
prden. Secds, Catal 2. of — 
er 
edition now in press. uw swore of ba pages, ebay Ae 
trated, will be ready for distribution January Ist 


to all applicants enclosing three 3-cent stamps. Regular 

customers supplied free of charge. 
LISS & SONS, 

Seed and_ Horticultural Warehouse, 34 Barclay Street, 

New York, P. O. Box 4129. 








241 Chureh 8t., Ph 





Our Descriptive Seed Catalogue for 
1879 


will be ready for mailing early in January, and will be sent 
to all who apply, enclosing stamp for postage. 
We shall also publish a Market Gardener's list, which can 
be had upon application. 
R. H. ALLEN o. 
189 & 191 Water St., m8 










Priced Illustrated Catalogues Free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


PLANTS and TR 
DUTCH BULSS, oo 


ge lene - PERSIMMON, 8 VARIETIES. 

New ew Peaches; New Cherries, &c., with a large 
stock of ail kinds’ of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

DUTC ULBS—Large Importations, direct from the 
leading ‘oma in Ho land First oo Bulbs.—Hot- 
Honse and Greenhouse Plants, a rich co lection, well grown, 
All at reasonable prices. Catalogues mailed to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, » Washington. D. Cy 


40 YE ARS |; Catsloede of beet hardy varie 





RY, Cinnaminson, N 


INNESOTA 
HOMES 


OVER 1,000,000 ACRES of 


FINE FARMING LANDS 
IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
p+ For sale by the WINONA & ST. PETER R. R. CO., 








At from $2 to $6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North- 
West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 
other grain, vegetables, etc. The climate is unsur- 
2 passed for —_ re Bree fi ; ah 
ree from Incumbrance 
nena i. "Vane, cic -- containing full info 
n, sent 
CBAS. E. scat Wy Co Commissioner, 
Gen’! Offices C, & N.-W. R’y Co., Ca1caao, ILus. 
Mention this paper in 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Three miles north of Xenia, Ohio, half mile from railroad 
station. 182 acres; rich soil; 2 dwe' os ood barns ; 
plenty of fruit, all kinds, and stock water r to good 

Call on or address 
RTH, Xenia, Ohio. 


oe TO ET RRR Sh TS ATCA ORRIN 
250 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ Tracts trom 30 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with am "ite I lux- 
enon. in iaTaibot Co., Md. Climate mild andhealthy. Titles 
good. New Pamphlet and d Map showing location, ree. 

Address C. E. AHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


oR SALE CHEAP-—Virzinia farm, 250 


4 acres in wheat. Best reason for selling 
A. F. BRADY, Madison Run, Orange Va. 


ST RST ORL eS AL TL RRNEN ES S RSE TSE 
Br MABYLAND KARMS ! 87 TO $25 
ot HP. C CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 





hool and church. Can be «.ivided. 
a Wh. M. ‘NO 





30 FARMS in Reoy best ett of alorueand P at 


List address PM wcaa witaow. Ridgely, Md. 





seed witha 
been tested y 5 
* Centennial.” 


New Jersey, and b 
ti Age 
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FLORAL au 


A beautiful work of 100 pages, One Colored Flower 

Fiate, and 300 [1 Vereen, with Descriptions of 
e be aon how & grow them. 
ti for a Five Cent Span. In English or German. 

The Fi a V I 1% 

Six Colored Plates co, and exctaple Garde cn, vin or 
50 cents in paper covers; $1.00:in elegant clot In 
or English. 

Vick’s s Seege are_the best in the world. Send Five 
Cent Stamp for a FionaL Guipe, retaining List and 
Prices, and plenty of information. Address 

JAMES Vi VICK, Ro Rochester, N. Y. 








My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1879 will be ready by January, and 
sent free to all who apply. Customers of last season need 
not write for it. I offer one of the largest collections of 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed-house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every 
parcel. Al! seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name; so fur that should it 
prove otherwise, I will retilltheorder gratis. As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetables, 
I invite the patronage of all who are anx- 
fous to have their seed fresh, true, and of the 
very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
reen- 


Bowditch’s #ree2; 


The largest and most elegant greenhouses in the New 
England States, We have constantly on hand and can for- 
ward to any distance (safety guaranteed), 


BOUQUETS, BASKETS, 
FLOWERS, FLORAL DESICNS, 
WINTER FLOWERINC PLANTS, 


BULBS, SEEDS, &c. 
Our prices are exceedingly low. Plants from 5c. to I5e. 
Bulbsfrom 2c, to 15c. 
Forwarded by Mail or Express. 
Send for condensed Seed and Plant Catalogues. 
WM. E. BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 


ET LAI RINNE 
AAR Ty ti ee VARIETY—-SMALLY’S 

CE. The merits | claim tor the Detiance: 
it is — a larger grass, softer, more tender, free from 
wood, the flavor swect and very delicate; far superior to 
all other sorts, and will produce double that of the C solossal, 
and can cut it longer; also will continue to grow longer 
than other sorts. Price three dollars S AeBMA 100, and_ $25 per 

dress ALLY. 


1,000, 
oak Ieee rook, N. J. 


Good Cure for Hard Times. 


teh of Early Prolific and Reliance 

RABE] BERRIES. Immense eld, Ene fruit, ready sale, 
‘An immense stock of genuine well-rooted 

ante. Militons of 0 of other tere arecss@ etc. Special terms 
© dealers and large Pentre ers New descri; ver — 


NURESERYMEN & we & REN so] N.Je 


SEEDSMEN, ATTENTION ! 


Garden Sceds, Pure and Reliable. 
OABBAGE SEED A SPECIALTY. 


oF True eg? ersey Early Wakeseld, 
“Hi nderson’s”’ Fart ummer, 
Excelnio a y a 8 
é r a 
*Perfecti t nm’? Decent 4 Savoy. 


Grown from ~ an head coretel ; Ococted, 
warranted fireecines | in none ay For sa to 


Sires” “FRANCIS pit Lily Hoogetirower> y 


Island, 











and heartily yor asa First Class Mach 
Jas Vick, of Rochester, N. 
ents anted.— ror fall descriptive circular and testimonials, address 





The Monitor Seed Drill. 


This is the most complete and positive Seeu Drill everinvented. It is radical] 
from and superior to a others. It isthe only machine which measures and "ores 
tive motion, and exactly the sime amount at each foot or yard. It has 
ears’ use in Massachusetts, and was awarded the highest prize at the 
The “ Monitor” has been ‘Machine tested during the season of 1878 


me by Professor Geo. Thurber, of 


HE MERRIMAC MACHINE CO., Newburyport, Mass, 


Pearce’s Improved Cahoon Broadcast 


_ Seed Sower. 
iti Wyte Yor Sowing all kinds of 
Wii, Grain and Grass Seed. 

Cs This machine does as much 








2 and does better work than can 
be done by any other means 
whatever. Agents a in 


SS s States. Price $6. Send stamp 

for circular. 

GOODELL COMPANY, 
Antrim, N. H,, 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


The Standard of America. 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every- 
where to be the most perfect and 


reliable drill in use. Send for =a" 
circular. Manufactured only by <= 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 











Genuine Stock. Lowest 
rates. Strawberry, Rasp- 


|) VARIETIES, berry, Blackberry, Cur- 
rents, Geapen. Peach Trees, As trate, Roots, &c. 
See N S GOLLIN: now rea 


JOHN ‘S. COLLINS, ‘Moorestown, N. J. 


HIGHLAND 
GRAPE 


AND 


Bassett’s American Plum, 


CATALOGUES - FREE. 
A.. HANCE & SON, 
Red Bank, N. J. . 


HALF A MILLION OF PEACH TREES, 


200,000 suitable to send by mail or express long distances. 
Also’ 300,000 No. 1 Apple Trees, 150,000 suitable to send by 
mail. Prices to suit the times. ere ane Cosaiegne. Fits, 
showing 90% 5 how and what to ment DOLPH 

ern & urseries, Wilmington, De 











yond on 


0 brs ere 
Acres. 13G houses. 
Por Cte TT aaa 


CORN SHELLERS 
AND CORN MILLS. 


Over 20,000 in Use. 
Every machine guaranteed to 
give satisfaction, or money 
id will be promptly re- 
unded. 
Shellers $5, Mills $12. 
Every. farmer should have 
one. Send for Descriptive 
= Circulars. 
= Live Agents Wanted. 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron 
Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














STEDMAN & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGINES, SAW MILLS, SHAFTING, PUL- 
LEYS, and HANGERS. HAY and 
COTTON. PRESSES. 


Power Corn Shellers and Cleaners. 
AURORA, INDIANA. 


CHALLENGE FEED MILLS. 


Grinds three times as fast as any other 
milis. Always successful. Over 500 First 
Premiums and Medals. Over 15,(00in use. 
heey [ Compt ches or heat ; rinds 60 bushels 
our. All successful Iron Feed Mills 
NFRINGIN G.OUR PATENTS. Beware: 
Buy none bat the best. Remember the 
Courts have sustained our Patents. Also 
he eat Wind —— Corn Shellers. Horse 
r Wood Saws, Fanning Mills, and 
Pumps. Address PCHALLE NGE MILL CO., Batavia, Ill. 


BIG PAY.—With Stench Ontfits. What costs 4 cts. 
sells rant idly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
8. M. SPENCER, 112 Washington S8t., Boston, Mass. 
PRODUCE COMMIS- 


E. & 0, WARD, SION MERCHANTS. 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., Kc. 
Also Agents for Hornby’s Steam-cooked Wheat and Oats. 
No. 279 Washington-st., N. Y. 
(Bst'd 1845.) - Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 
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RE LI A BLE Catalogues for idawadie 


«free an: 


d it 
sddreas. it will pay 
you to send for it before 
Benne elsewhere. 
BE N, MAULE 
Co. 
Paik 


Fresh and Genuine, exch St, 


WATCHES, 


Best Grades at lower prices than any 
ZY other house in America. Price lists and 
full particulars free. Address 


Richard Smith, Newark, N. J. 


A. B. GUNNISON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Cucumber Wood Pumps 


For Wells and Cisterns. 
Agents Wanted. Send for Circulars. 
3 IE, FPA. 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 


(17 sizes—from 1 Man to 45 
Horse Power.) 


$3,500,000 worRTH NOW 
IN USE. 





E eaeaiaell 


















The only wind-mill awarded 
TWO MEDALS and 
TWO DIPLOMAS 


at the International Exhibi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1876. And 
the only Mill recognised in the 
distribution of Medals at L’Exe 
position Universelle,Paris,1878, 
This mill is constructed on 
scientific principle guar- 
anteed to do goo ney 
work in any kind of ‘ 
wind. I[t is also 
guaranteed to be 
well made of good aie 
material; to be per- a 
fectly self-regulat- Sam 
ing ; to possess more oe 
power; to be more % 


pelabie it all kinds oe" a= 
y oth ll made, and further than this, it 
of winds, oan any COL TO BLOW DOWN. 
send for CATALOGUE °° AV ana Price List. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., 
BATAVIA, ILL. 


s, and 
d 
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Carter’s Self-Opening 
The Newest and Best 

Send for Illustrated Circulars. 

M. CARTER, Plainfield, Ind. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


The most rome, simple 
and convenient yet invent- 
ed. Works 30 Ibs. in 
less than 5 minutes 
= pe Aaar working out 
buttermilk and Hh 
silt, AGENTS WA 
ED. sénd for circular, 
A. H. REID, 


6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia Pa. 


HES L ME- 
ye md Ae Ae are bene me. Best 


goods in market at low price. 
JOHN ‘WILKINSON, 7 State St., Chicago. 


"OS Ul 893U4 OOS 
*poyuesie a oe ATVAq 


Top JO MO 464) TeACHT 





Cate. 
ade, 















Allen’s New American: Farm Book...$2.50 
Allen's American Farm Book, (the former edition of the 
present volume), has been one of the standard farmers’ 
hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book, but as its author, Mr. R. L. Allen, could not.give 
time to its revision, this was undertaken by his brother, 
Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer of Erie 
county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd-Book. 
The present edition of the work is greatly enlarged, 
and full of suggestions from the rich experience of its 
editor and reviser, and is called the NEW AMERI- 
CAN FARM BOOK. Originally by Ricuarp L. At- 
LEN, Revised and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. ALLEN. 
Cloth, 12mo. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The tention of Farmers, shermen, 
and responsible Live Agents, and Agricul- 
tural Implement Dealers in all parts of the 
Country is invited to our 


Traction or Self-Propelling 
FARM ENGINES. 


By a simple but reliable attachment made to our Common 
Farm Engines, we are able to offer a Traction, or Self-pro- 
pelling arm Engine, which not only propela itself, but 
inuls a Water ‘Tank and Separator, or loaded 
any road, up hill, or down, with the aid of one 

hese Engines have been thoroughly tested three seasons. 
Three hundred of them are now in use, and they have not 
only proved a complete success, but have given "er excel- 
lent satistaction that, where introduced, it is with difjenlty 
any other engine can besold: They cost but little more than 
the common Farm Engine, and enable.the threshermen to 
operate with from two to four less_ teams, and move much 
faster than with horses. be are simple in construction, 
easily handled, durable, and their advantages over the 
common Farm Engine are so apparent, we are confident 
they are destined to take the place of other Engines used for 
threshing, or for any use where the engine and machinery 
employed has to be frequently moved, Circulars containing 
cuts, description, ‘prices, and testimonial letters from our 
customers, furnished. free to all applicants. Agents and 
Dealers will readily appreciate the advan this Engine 


offers them. Agents wanted in every County in all the’ 
tori ' 


States and Te 5 
For agencies or circulars apply to 


Cc. & G. COOPER & co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


PORTABLE & FARM ENGINES, 


USING .PATENT ANGULAR DRIVING LT. 
YLOR MANUFACTURING co., 

Weekes ets -8.A,;3 oF 5. Section Agricultural 

_ " 


Depar ‘aris Exposition, France. 





Mounted on wheels and on skids, 4 H. P. to 50 H. P,—_now 


taking the lend_decidedly over all competitors. 'T 
Asvicaltural Engine with Return Flue an 


n se. 

Flame passes through a 10 to 25-in. flue—according to size 
of boiler—which is also sarrounded with water, to chamber 
in rear of bojler, and back through inch flues to smoke- 
stack in front. All sparks consumed—no danger of fires.— 
All wrought iron. 

The Cheapest, most Economical, yet powerfal 
Engine in the Market. 

Boiler will make more steam from less fuel than any 
horizontal boiler built. Send for full particulars, circulara, 
etc.—naming size power wanted, 


WHITMAN & BURRELL, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Bookwalter Engine, 


Cone Substantial, Economical, 
and Easily managed, Guaranteed 
to work well and give fall power 
claimed. _ Engine and Boiler com- 
plete, including Governor, Pum 
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Springfield, Ohio, 





&c., (and boxing), at the low price . 


JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
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or 109 Liberty 8t., New York City. 


Proprietors, 
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Ing it. If you desire 
— wholesome 
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iearees milk, 
and butter,than 


cream, 
ever before, send $2.00 for a pail, or cee and induce 


the store-keeper.to order a dozen, 
P. 0. Box 416. 


DATS Murray St. Now’ York. 








THE LILY 


BUTTER-WORKE 


We guarantee..it the best and 
chéap Treats (nthe worl, 


316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 
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REAL GOOD 


if WHITE SHIRTS 


For 60 CENTS EACH 


*““Erom the Work-room to 
the Wearer.”’ 


T'wo, or more, well made, linen shield-boso! 
French yoke, unlaundered shirts, all reagy to wach! | wear, 
mailed, post-paid, for §@ cents each. One mmple shirt for 
60 cents in stamps or currency. Our Very Best Wameutta 
Muslin, very, fine linen ag open back, extra well made, 
oon, shirts. | Sea each. 

Fine Linen Go lars, unlaundered, 60 cents for six. Ali 
post-paid. Tell size of collar worn, and write your name, 

‘ost-office, County, and State plainly, 
NEWARK SHIRT COMPANY, 


104 Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J. 


ee, ELEGANT CORSETS 
By Mail, prepaid, 
ba: ONLY $1.00. 


oe Srontest ie: 
Pen offered. On pt of 
e Dollar we will send 


oe 
our = 


Address, 









CorsEr 
2339) 26 Central St., Boston, Mass. 





EMORES T'S MONTHLY! 
eaut | & Artistic aie Pict tyre res! 
see ns utiful | and a grand sae. ination 7 iter: 

fentures for the Holidays. Price 2§e. post free; yearly 

$3, with two large and splendid ay Pictures, 15x2i—“Lion 
Hride,” and “* Rock of Ages,” as a premium ; “transportation 

Oc. ont, Send for terms to . 

WV. JENNINGS DEMO . 17 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


THE ROBBINS 


Family Washer 


AND BLEACHER. 


j A CARD. : 
We, the undersigned, respectfully announce to our former 
Agents and patrons that we have SOLD OUT our business, 
and that hereafter it will be carried on by the BISSELL 
MFG CO., at 42 Murray St., New York,to whom they must 
apply for a continuation of their agency. 








We also take pl ein? ending the BISSELL 
M’F'G CO. to the favorable notice of all our former patrona, 
Respectfully, 


THE GEO. D. BISSELL CO. 

Naveatuck, Conn., Oct. 12, 1878, 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We respectfully inform the public that we have purchased 
the business of the GEORGE D. BISSELL COMPANY, and 
have transferred it from Naugatuck, Conn., to this City. 

We have algo changed the name from “The George D. 
Bissell Company” to the BISSELL M’F’G CO., with Office 
and Warerooms at 42 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, where 
all orders will be received. 

We also take great pleasure in announcing that we now 
have a new and greatly improved pattern, with perfectly 
fitting pipes, thereby invariably obtaining the full power of 
the Washer. 

As the result of much experimenting, we have succeeded 
in discovering a combination of metals of which the washer 
is now made, and which adds greatly to its value, and pre- 
vents absolutely the sticking of all resinous or other matter 
upon the Washer, heretofore so difficult to cleanse after 
using. The Washer now comes out of the boiler as clean as 
when put in. 

Another important change is in the name—from that of 
“The Little Washer’ to the FAMILY: WASHER AND 
BLEACHER, which it absolutely is. 


Respectfully, 
BISSELL M’F’G CO. 


THE WASHER 


Is in use in thousands of families in the United States, South 
America, Canada, Europe, and Australia. A test of it will 
— its merit in any household. It will accomplish 

what no other washer has ever done. It cleanses <4 
mg and ——_- ectly, without —— or injuring 
a to lace c 

~ FB Gescript tion of the Washer, 

hich it sorns, < 5 &C., also extracts 

letters and. letters in full from those who-are now 

using te showing eee, that the Washer is al] that is 
clai for it, will be sent to any address. 


Ps by wamg an Ags se ev SERY in the} 1 
ake a a a3 ness which wi them we we! ne 
% ae. ease mention the ‘american 4 


"“BISSELL WF’G €0., 


42 Murray St., New York. 
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A GOOD OFFER. 


Any one gcoding us the names and addreeses of 20 snitable 
persons, of 20 different places, who would be likely to act as 
Agents for “ THz Manna,” (an extra good and cheap paper 
printed in Ep +" and German), will receive 2 beautiful 


hrom: na one year, — Address JOHN G. 
&T RUFFER Milford Square, Bucks Co., Pa. 


GRAND Holiday 2ocr°pont roe rst tia ss. 


WE BUILD. THE STRONGEST 
WIND. MILL in the WORLD. 


(13 SIZES.) 
For farm , irrigation. drainage. grind- 
ing, and al umping. pga. from 1 to orse- 
power. Circulars free 


EQLIPSE WIND MILL 00. Beloit, Wis. 


SAFETY, COMFOR?, ECONOMY! 


RUBBER CUSHIONED 
AXLE 


reduces breaking, jarring, jolting, vibration, and noise to a 
minimum, thereby assuring greater safety and comfort in 
riding, with a Jarge saving in wear and tear. It also saves 
hdérse power by lessening traction, and therefore is of special 
value to SULKIES and ROAD WAGONS, It will 
improve the riding and wearing qualities of any vehicle, 
whether LIGHT or HEAVY, however good its con- 
struction or easy its springs. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


THE RUBBER CUSHIONED AXLE CO., 


Broadway and 43d St. (Long Acre), New York. 














‘Marsh's sf oro Bed Foot Lathe. 


a isa New LATHE 
and on a NEw PLaN, 
having a Cylinder Bed; 
which is much more 
simple aud convenient 
than the old style, It 
has attachments for cir- 
cular and scroll sawing, 
and bracket moulding, 
New, NoveEL, and the 
Best INVENTED. Man- 
ufactured und sold by 
the }}. C. MACH’Y Co.,, 


Battle Creek, Mich. §@™ Send for circular and price list. 


PLEASURE 
for the Amateur, 








WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION : RULE. 





gents, Teachers and 
AR ¢ velipremes Pen or Pencil-case, Foot Measure, 
Gauge for Lines or Money ER SC. 
Square, Protractor for Angles or Degree combinedin one 


E i useful sy ntants, Merchant 
sera ant Agen site 


durable and ornamental article. Circles, Diagrams, =. . 


pos a are sir an ‘Ne S Neen Dealers 
tationers, News 
eae LIBERAL ISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. .« 


Seat iby Mallon feoeipt of Price, so cents (or P. O. stamps. ) 
PERRIS & BROWNE, Sole M’f'rs, 164 Fulton 8t., W. Y. 


est Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 
IMAGICLANTERN 
> 60 VIEWS oS ae). 


CATALOGUE FREE! —. 
Great Needham { THEO. J. HARBACH, 
Musical Marvel.({ 809 Filbert St., Philada., 









‘Hours A nstruction 
New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, 
‘usic Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Director. 
Sir, Agents can make $80 a week selling my Novelties. 
Fastest Selling _ 5 the world. Circular free. 
F. THOMPSON, Detroit. Mich. 


erlumed, Snowflake, and 


Chromo, Lace 
OQ cara rps | = all, 10 cts. Game Authors’, 15 cts, 
YMAN & CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


cethentteinattgemias cant ere Cee. 
iH) SE Ru BUBOER STAN STAMPS T TO PRINT Your; CARDS RDS AN D 
Burnes Bese OF, Co., ae Church ast ean MoD Maer, Ct. 








HOw 70. MAKE ~~ rai 
Anybody Can Do It Easi 
Sell 100 of our new an witewecken ~ 4 


SUCCESSFUL ce ot ! 


By MOTHER LADY SUL TH. 

Steel Portrait of Stewart and others. Agents are selling 
from 25 4 100 weekly. Circulars free. Address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co., Hartford. Ct., , Ontengo, m™. 


Fant inn nn 
Nts WANTED F wep coat 


AGENTS. WANTED b 
ei tdows -D A= 
NEW BOOK, M 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Nieat i 
IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilling force and elo- 
quence the events of Sacred Truth, and adds fresh testimony 
to the beauty, potees and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible, 
Agents will find this Book with its sparkling thoughts, glow. 
ing style, beautiful Mngravings, and pH ae the best 


in the market. reula 
J. ©. MCCURDY & & CO. Phi a. Pa, 


Scribner’ ’s Lumber & Log-Book, 


OVE HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 
of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 
kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, stave and ‘headin 
bets tables, wages, rent, paoare.: oa acity_of ci-:erns, cor 
tables, interest, etc. ndard Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 8 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


CLEARANCE CATALOOUVE of 5,000 Choice 
Books at $0 to 50 per cent below Publishers* 
prices, Great bargains. Send postal for the 
best catalogue of good books ever issued, free, 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
801 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston, Mass, 


MUSIC PREMIUM, iS 


for each subscriber ony or renewal) tothe FOLIO, Ii- 
lustrated Musical Month uy. $1.60 per year. Large pay 
to Agents. Particulars 

HITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass, 


$1.50—PRICE REDUCED.—$1.50 
THE NURSERY, 


A Menthly e for Youngest Readers, 
Subscribe ly» ane 3 "ke last two ni embers of this ey” 
yiex.. Send 10 cents for a imen. JOHN L. SHORE 

86 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

















TWO POPULAR MAGAZINES! 


ELuLa Furman, Editor. D.Lotrsarop & Co., Publishers, 


WIDE-AWAKE. 


The Illustrated Magazine for Young People. 
$2 00 per year, post-paid. Send for Specimen. 
The br ightest and best that American Authors and Artista 
can produce ;—breezy, cheery, helpful, pure! 


BABYLAND. 
The only Magazine in the World for the Babies! 
Only 50 cents per year, post-paid. Send for Specimen. 


The Publishing House of D. Lothrop & Co. is noted fer its 
issues of strong, sunny and helpiul books for Children and 
Youths. ‘They make a specialty of fine Illustraved Gift 
Books, Home Libraries for readers of all ages and tastes, 
carefully selected sets for children’s book shelves, Sunday 
School Libraries, &¢., &c. They publish over 800 volumes, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Reston, Mass. 

Bible Warehouse and Bookstore, 32 Frauklin § 


It saves the consumer more than 
nine-tenths whatatinsmith would 
charge. _Any lady or child _can 


mend with it. Sam le icy hy at 

will cut up into 192 Patches, 

inch square, by hah 25 cents; 

Plates, $1.0). Postage stamps received as cash. Catalogue 


of Novelties, Chromos, &c.. nee OVELTY co 
108 Scuth Sth St Philade:, Pa. 


BHASTEN YOUR DOOR, 
DOOR 
| eae ls Pee ¥. e¥k Fastener. reer of 











finished, nickel plated. Sent by mail on receipt of 
cls Agents wanted, INGALLS’ LOCK 
18 Market Square, Becvidence, Re. a 


CARDS with yt Royal, Daren. 
QO eee Damask. & Cre ase 12c. Outfit 1 
TY CARD Gon Wallingford, _ es 




















of the fre ards you ever saw, or 18 Elee 
95 gant tglest © Chromo Cards, with name !0 cts., 
post-paid. GEO. I REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
$2-col thly Story P e 
umn mon ‘aper one year 
ar ss 50 Gold pore pe ehh nama, in FREE 
Gem case, 25 cts, Eagle Printing Co., Springfield, Mass, 
STAMP. 


6 CA 0 CENTS, AND 
Beautiful Chromo Cards 18c, Agents outfit ew 
L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 





rw, Sostin & con sanoe. Carts, 
ARD CO. Northtora, Ct. 

C G IepreRiaL Carp Co., Fair Haven, Conn. 
G. A. SPRING, E. Wallingford, Ct. 


orth Haven, (i 
50 Elegant Cards, Hash, Oriental, &c., or 25 
5 Perfumed, Snowfiake, Chromo, Motto, etc., Cards. 
Cris, 1 25 Swiss Motto and Ocean Shells, 15c. 50, no 





5 Bachiy perfumed yt no 2 alike, name in jet, m5 
VERY & no 2 Tallee oi a ae a 
Acquaintance Cards, no 2 alike, and name 10c, 
No two alike. Name in Gold and Jet, 10 cts. 
10c, 25 Scroi - All for 25c., ‘with name. 


Agent’s Outfit, 10c. I. Carp Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


New 2am CARDS, Gold Gold thea Chromo, Motto, 
50 ve ane Gold and 
AR CARD bo. Citntonville, Conn. 











and Perfumed Cards, [no 3 alike, 
"160% ame ne in “old and Jet, 10c, & : . 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Ct. 


BO seer snenas, CARDS "335%" 100, 


printed on all, Star Printing Co.,Northford,Ct. 
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18 HROMO CA Ds, SHELLS, Mottoes, 
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IME CARD co., ‘Nassau, Ae £4 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Oganae Jupp COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Terms (always in advance): 
$1.50 each for single copies: Four copies, $1.25 each: 
These rates include Postage, in each case, which is pre-paid 
by the Publishers. The papers are addressed to each name, 


“SRTGTTS TGR TAIATS 
Good Things Free 
For Our Friends! 


For Men, for Women, for Chil- 
dren—of All Occupations! 


Large Pay for Little Work. 
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%| Jf the Reader only knew the good quality 
% | and real value of these Premium Articles, and 
; | how easy it is to show the American Agriculturist to 
' | some friends and neighbors, tell them its value, 

and ask them to try it a year, and thus gather a 
| few subscribers, and himself receive the premiuma, 
fe would take hold of it at once, 


~~ a 


*,* There are from 25 to 500 families, or more, 
in the vicinity of each Post Office, every one of 
whom would be benefited by having this Journal 
for a year, at a cost, postage included, of 3 cents 
aweek. From one to a dozen premium clubs, 
small or large, may be gathered in the vicinity of 
each Post Office, and as many premiums be ob- 
* |tained. YOU may get one or more of them. 


FRERERAEEAAEERAREAREEERE AREER 


A GENERAL PREMIUM.—A free copy to 
Sender of a Club of 20 Subscribers, at $1 each, without 
other Premiums, (28 Instead of extra copy, any one 
sending 20 or more subscribers at $1.00 each may select 
any premium offered, upon our List, fo the amount of 10 
cents for every subscriber sent by him or her. Thus, any 
one sending 30 sulscribers at $1 each, may select any 
$3 premium, or any two of which the price amounts to 
$38. And so of vital other premium, or List above 20, 




















Ex omen’ Notes, 


Read and Carefully Note the 
following Items: The Table on this page tells the 
name and cash price of each article, and (in last column 
but one), gives the number of names sent in at the regu- 
lar price of $1.50 a year that will secure any premium ar- 
ticle. (The last column gives the number of names at 
the lowest club price for four names, that is $1.25 
each. Some persons quickly raise large clubs by taking 
all the names at $1.25 each, or less, and themselves 
pay the difference, and even thus get the premium 
articles very cheaply.)....(a) All subscribers sent by 
one person count, though from several different Post- 
Offices. But....() Tell us with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium....(e) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. Anyone can have any time 
desired, up to next June, to complete any list, but every 
premium desired will be sent as soon as earned and or- 
dered....(@) Send the exact money with each list of 
names, so that there may be no confusion of money ac- 
counts....(e) Old and new subscribers all count in pre- 
minum clubs, but a portion at least should be new names ; 
it is partly to get these that we offer premiums to canvas- 
sers....(f) One or two Specimen Numbers, etc., will be 
supplied free, as needed by canvassers, (when 3 cents per 
copy is furnished to pay for mailing), but extra numbers 
are expensive, and should be used carefally and economi- 
cally, and where they will fe. Other specimen numbers 
will be sent, post-paid, to canvassers only, for 10 cents 
each, The price to others is15 cents ...(¢@) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and registry; 
put in the money and seal the lettcr in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it, Money sent 
in any of the above ways will be safe against loss. 

Illustrated Premium List sent free to applicants. 
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Table of Premiums 


For Subscribers to American Agriculturist. 
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104~ Trrenty-t100 Vols. 16 to 37 E50 60] "60" “iid 
105-810 Library (your choice.) Sx §$10 00]! 15 28 
106-815 Library - S&S "$15 00], 2. 29 
1 eke Library aS SHO 00] 26 48 
15 —A Choice of Good Books. See Descript'on, 75. 448.) 
H—An Hacellent WGtch......cccccsccsseeee $1000 i6 8 


al The Premiums Nos. 4 to 8.10 to 15, 17, 
21, 22, 24, 26 to 29, 32, 33, 37 to 48, 48 
to 51, S8, 89, 99, 10% to 108, inclusive, will 
each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or ex- 
press (at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient) 
to any place in. the United States or Territories.—The other 
articles cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the 
manufactory of each, by any conveyance desired. 

















containing * a variet "Items, including man 
good Hints aol duvenmechetll we throw dul tenor 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p, 456. 


In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sele 
dom repeated, as those who desire in-= 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted, 

Back numbers of the **‘ American Agrie 
culturist, containing articles referred to 
in the * Basket” or elsewhere, can al- 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts, each, or $1.50 per volame, 





Deformed Ducks.—"R. P. McL.,” Picton, N. 8. 
When a duck is deformed in the wings, there is no meth- 
od of cure. To prevent this, and similar deformities, 
breed only from perfect birds. 

Bee-Stings Curing and Cured.—A recent 
‘* Medical and Surgical Reporter” states thata womanin 
Prague, who suffered greatly from gout, was persuaded 
to try bee-stings as a remedy; three bees were allowed 
to sting her arm in several places, and a cure soon fol- 
lowed. Another contributor, an M. D., and bee-keeper, 
says that when Tincture of Arnica was applied to bee- 
stings, ‘the relief was immediate and complete.” 

An Imperfect Teat,—‘“J, F.G.” When two 
teats are grown together, it is probable that one duct is 
common to the two, in which case an operation, to sepa- 
rate them, would be unsuccessful, By inserting a probe 
in each teat, if there is but one duct, the probes Will 
come together. If there are two milk ducts, the teats 
may be cut asunder by a skilled veterinary surgeon. 

Sowing Rye in Corn,—“ R. G. H.,”’ Shusan, N 
Y. Weshonld not apprehend any detriment to the corn 
from sowing rye at the last hoeing. The rye would 
take hardly anything from the soil, and if the ground is 
rich enongh the corn conld stand it very well. As a 
general practice it is not to be approved, bnt for fall or 
early spring pasture, it is of great benefit at little cost. 

Improved Plows.—‘W. A. M.,” Centreville, 
Ala. The most effective plow is one that turns the soil 
in the best manner with the least draft. The steel and 
the ‘‘Adamant”’ plows are claimed to do this, and, so far 
as we have tried them, they do it effectively. The harder 
and the smoother the surface of the mold-board, the less 
friction there ia, and if the shape is right, the least draft. 





Unhealthy Pear-Leaves.—‘0O. A.,” Grange 
Co., O., sends leaves badly affected by a fangus—one of 
the “ Cluster-cups ’*°—which has appeared this year for the 
first time. Probably the same has existed before, but in 
such small numbers as not to be noticed, and the present 
season has been favorable to theirdevelopment. All that 
can be done is to promote the general health of the trees. 


Moss on Upland Pastures,--" 8.," Mazon, N. 
H. Moss upon dry grass lands may be easily destroyed 
by harrowing it thoroughly, sowing some fresh seed 
upon the new surface with a mixture of 100 Ibs. of Pe- 
ruvian guano or superphosphate of lime, and 100 Ibs. of 
gypsum, per acre. Wet lands need draining. 


Large Cows.—“J.,” Hoquiam, W.T. Itie difficult 
to raise rich butter cows of a large size. If it pays to 
breed large oxen for draft, it would be best to-select 
good cows of large frame. Perhaps the Hereford cow, 
crossed with a Shorthorn brill of a milking family, would 
be the best combination to secure both butter and beef. 





Why Wheat Lodges.—“C. D. B.,” Rockland 
Co., N. Y. The stalks that grow rank and thick are 
succulent and weak, and when the tops are loaded with 
water, after heavy rains, they are easily laid fiat by the 
wind, if not by their own weight, They have no power 
to raise themselves, and the crop is “lodged.” In this 
condition the grain does not mature. This happens in 
soils that are rich in organic matter, and are deficient in 
lime. A libera! dressing of lime will remedy the defect. 
In sandy soils, the application of a few bushels of salt 
per acre has the same effect as lime upon clay soils, 
Thin sowing, as for instance only one bushel per acre, 
tends to cause a stiff growth of stalk, and prevent lodging. 
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The Steel-Plate Engraving for 
PREMIUM CLUBS. 


Owing to the necessarily large expense of furnishing 
the Steel-Plate, it was at first intended to limit its offer 
to subscribers paying the full price of $1.50 a year, and a 
small addition, and where no other premiums were given. 
But we have finally decided to place all subscribers, as 
nearly as possible, upon equal footing, and we therefore 
make the following offers to all who are collecting lists 
of subscribers for Premiums : 

Subscribers in Premium Clubs for 1879, according 
to the terms im the table on page 481, and in the General 
Illustrated Premium List, published in November, can 
each of them have the Steel-Plate Engraving, by adding 
only 20 cents for each name, to cover cost of packing, 
postage, etc., on the Engraving; Or only 13 cents each, 
when the Engravings are to be sent by Express, un- 
paid, in a single parcel, to one individual. 

pe Sie el Si ts 

The Rapidly Increasing Circulation of 
the German Agriculturist affords us gratifying assurance, 
that its many improvements are being observed and ap- 
preciated. The splendid full-page engraving which now 
appears in every number, is richly worth the whole year’s 
subscription price. Every German cultivator and laborer 
on the farm, or in the garden, should have the paper; 
while its varicd houschold departments make the journal 
invalnable to every German home, either in the Old 
World or the New. 





Attention Sportsmen, Farmers and oth- 
ers.—We invite all subscribers and others who may 
wish to make purchases of guns, revolvers, or any and 
everything in the sportsman’s line to communicate with 
us. Our arrangements are now so complete for supply- 
ing such goods that we believe we are able to furnish 
them of a better quality and at cheaper rates than they can 
be procured generally throngh the country. Our ele- 
gantly illustrated Sportsman’s Library Catalogue mailed 
on the receipt of two 3-cent P. O. stamps. Address, 
Sportsman’s Department of the Orange Judd Company. 





From Dark to Dawn, published by J. C. 
McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia. This is an elegantly 
bound, printed and illustrated work of 632 pages. The 
illustrations are full page steel engravings. The work is 
a second series of “ Night Scenes in the Bible,”’ by Rev, 
Daniel March. Written in an attractive style. This story 
of some of the notable incidents of sacred history will 
find a welcome in many homes. It has the endorsement 
of prominent divines for accuracy, purity of sentiment 
and high moral tone. 





The Honey Locust.—‘W. K. C.,” Auckland, 
New Zealand. This makes a quick-growing and effec- 
tive hedge, as it is very thorny. It is also called Three- 
thorned Acacia; botanically it is Gleditschia tria- 
canthos. The seeds, if kept in the pods, germinate as 
readily as beans; but it is safer to scald before sowing 
those sold by seedsmen. Sow in rows wide enough apart 
to work among them, and keep free of weeds the first sum- 
mer. In fall take up, assort in sizes, and heel-in until 
spring, then set at 18 to 24 inches apart, and treat the 
game as other deciduous hedges. White Thorn or Haw- 
thorn is nearly abandoned for hedges ir this country; 
the leaves appear late, drop early, become sun-burned, 
and are attractive to numerous insects. Honey Locust 
seeds will cost you about 50 cts. per lb., postage added. 





Economical Good Cookery.—In the N.Y.Cook- 
ing School, Miss Juliet Corson teaches classes of various 
grades, from the children of the poor, to the daughters of 
the rich, and the lessons are varied to meet the needs of 
people in different circumstances, The aim in al!, is to 
teach the pupils to cook well,and at the same time to 
cook economically. In her “ Cooking Schoo] Text Book,” 
Miss Corson gives the courses of instruction in her differ- 
ent classes. It is not to be inferred from the title, that it 
isa mere dry “Text Book ;* the lessons are preeented 
in the attractive form of bills of fare, arranged in a syste- 
matic manner. The articles required for each dish are 
first enumerated, the quantity of each article and its 
cost are stated. Then follow directions, giving the pro- 
gressive steps in their proper order, very explicitly, but 
without needless repetition or cumbersome detail. As 
cooking schools are being established in various parts of 
the country, this has been prepared to mect the demand 
for a “* Text Book,” but it is not the less a most useful 
work for every household, and will commend itself to 
housekeepers generally by the excellence of the recipes 
and their economical character. A work like this, has a 
great advantage over the old style of ‘‘Cook Book,” 





which is sometimes a jumble of tried and untried recipes 
from all sources, with the briefest possible directions, or 
a mere naming of the ingredients, and no directions 
other than “ bake in a brisk oven,”’ or something like it. 
Here, the recipes have been tried over and over again, and 
in teaching them to classes, all the difficulties that the 
unskilled are likely to meet with have been noted, and the 
directions framed to anticipate them. This work will be 
especially welcome to those who have assumed the cares 
of housekeeping, without having had previous experi- 
ence—instances which occur more frequently than many 
suppose—as in the case of those whose lives before mar- 
riage have been devoted to teaching or other occupation. 
So far as any directions can supply the waut of experi- 
ence, those given here will do it. We may refer again 
to the plan of this work in our household columns. 
It concludes with a most useful appendix upon the prin- 
ciples of nutrition and the chemistry of food. Published 
by the Orange Judd Company; sent by mail for $1.25. 





Specifications for Building.—Many a house 
costs vastly more than its owner expected, on account of 
‘* extras,”’ which mainly occur because the items were 
not ‘‘ down in the bond ’’—the specifications being faulty. 
To meet the want of full specifications-—to include 
everything that is at all likely to enter into the construc- 
tion of a frame-house, Messrs. Palliser, Palliser & Co., 
architects, of Bridgeport, Ct., and authors of ‘* American 
Cottage Homes,’ have prepared and published a set 
which they find useful in their own practice, and are 
used by other architccts also. These are intended for 
frame-houses, costing from $500 to $15,000, and appear 
to cover every possible item of mascns’, carpenters’, 
plumbers’, painters’ and other work, all so arranged as 
to be readily filled up to meet each particular case. The 
full set of *‘ Specifications’ with two ‘Forms of Con 
tract’ are sent from this office; price, post-paid, 75 cents. 





Change of Firm and Location.—The head- 
quarters of the Robbins Family Washer are no longer at 
Naugatuck, Connecticut. The washer is now made bya 
new firm, the Bissell Manufacturing Co.; their office be- 
ing at No. 42 Murray St., New York City. 

The Eclectic Manufacturing Co., occupy 
rooms in the American Agriculturist building, at 245 
Broadway, New York. They take the name “ Eclectic,” 
because they elect to manufacture anything they choose. 
Among their specialties are the ‘Empress Train Sup- 
porter ” (not a railway train, but a dress-train), which is 
highly endorsed by no less an authority than Madame 


‘Demorest,and a safety pocket for the watch or porte-mon- 


naie, which seems to be a practicable and valuable affair. 





Gummed Household Labels.—llere is a 
brand new wrinkle. Messrs. Cornell & Shelton, of Bir- 
mingham, Conn., publish a book of labels for abont 
everything that needs to be labeled in the household. 
These are in neat, clear type, and, being gummed on the 
back, are ready for immediate use. We once dined where 
soft soap was served for gravy; the saleratus-box having 
been mistaken for the salt-box—neither receptacle being 
marked. Everything of this kind should be labeled, and 
these books will be found most handy for the purpose. 





New School Books, -—“ First Lessons in. Arith- 
metic,” by Wm. J. Milne; Jones Brothers & Co., Phila. 
An excellent idea: the child is taught to observe and 
to reason by the natural process of induction. Pictures 
embellish the book, and are made to teach the science of 
numbers. This is a most rational method. The second 
in the series: is ** Milne’s Practical Arithmetic,” written 
on the same inductive plan, which leads the student 
gradually on from simple principles to abstract caleula- 
tions, We have at hand, also, a new ‘“ History of the 
United States,” from the same publishers. It embraces 
the features of the well-known ‘“ Lyman’s Historical 
Chart,” and is written in a pleasing style, intended to 
make the pupil “love the inspiring story.’’ All of these 
books are well printed and attractive in appearance. 





Wire for Fencing.—‘‘H. P.,” Sparta, Ala. Wire 
fences have been extensively and successfully used; the 
usual size of wire is No. 9 ; the number of wires is 3, 4, 
or 5, as the case may require. Barbed wire is more ef- 
fective than the common sort, but costs twice as much. 
Springs have been found effective in taking up the slack 
or in relieving the tension in changes of temperature. 
To make a fence proof against hogs, tae wire must be 
placed 6 to 10 inches apart. The wire will last many years. 





“The Youth’s Companion.°—If success is 
evidence of merit, the juvenile weekly with the above 
title, published by Perry, Mason & Co., Boston, should 
be of the highest order of merit, as its success is some- 
thing wonderfaul—and when we say that it is deserved, we 
can give no higher praise. Parents can not be too care- 
ful in the kind of reading matter they provide for their 
children. Some of the journals published expressly for 





ee 
youth are of a pernicious character, and children had 
better not read at all than to pore over such trash, The 
“Youth’s Companion” is always pure in its tone and 
elevating in its tendencies, and may be placed in the 
hands of children with safety. 





Foot Power Saw.—‘F. J. T.,” Cannon Falls 
Minn. A foot power saw may be used to cut cord wood, 
but a heavy fly wheel will be necessary to equalize the 
force. Such a saw will not cut so fast as a horse. 
power, but will be more effective than a buck-saw. 





Poultry for Market.—It is of little nse for 
persons at a distance to send poultry to the New York or 
any other market, unless it is prepared and pnt in the 
style that custom has established for the particular city. 
For the New York market, poultry must never be a@rawn, 
for most of the New England cities it is always drawn, 
Those who wish to learn how poultry must be prepared 
to bring the best price in the New York market, can ob- 
tain a circular giving full directions by sending te E. & 
O. Ward, No. 279 Washington St.,N. Y. The Messrs, 
Ward are among our oldest commission houses, and their 
instructions for putting up poultry and all other produce, 
are the result of a long experience in the business, 





Caponizing Poultry.—“A. B. T.” Lewis’ 
Practical Poultry book gives directions for making 
capons. Price, from this office, by mail, post-paid, $1.50, 

Hay Tea for Pigs.—“ B. G. L..” Cecil Co., Ind., 
writes that he has raised some thrifty young pigs upon 
hay tea in place of milk, which cou!d not be spared for 
them. Boiled corn and house slops were given in addition, 

Manure for Potatoes.—“G. 8S. E.,” Mineola, 
L. I. We know of crops of 150 bushels of potatoes per 
acre, being produced on an application of 400 lbs. of the 
Stockbridge potato manure, and 300 and 400 bushels from 
larger amounts of the fertilizer. The parties dealing in 
the ‘Stockbridge Manures,”’ are reliable. Some hold 
that better potatoes can be produced with such fertilzers 
than with barn-yard manure; but it depends quite as 
much on the soil and method of using, as on the manure; 
this is too much of a question for discussion here. 
Whether corn or potatoes would pay the best with 
good manure and cultivation, depends on seed, soi), and 
the farmer ; then, other things being equal, there would 
probably be little difference in the ultimate results, 





Medium-Sized Fow!s.—As 2 rule, the medium- 
sized fowls of a breed are better than the very large 
ones, for laying or for table use. Quality and symmetry 
usually go together ; that is, the bird possessing the shape 
and style of its breed in the highest degree, is the nearest 
perfect in other particulars, and is of medium size, In 
the Asiatic breeds of fowls, the specimen which stands 
a trifle above the average hight, is, in the majority of 
cases, the best in color, symmetry, and utility. 





Plowing under Clover for Wheat.—“Ss. 
N. S.,’’ Leadmine, W. Va. The beneficial effect of plow- 
ing in clover for wheat, is due to the mass of readily de- 
composable vegetable matter, rich in nitrogen, and which 
in decaying kas an important chemical effect in the goil. 
The soil is not re-seeded by plowing in the crop. The 
first growth is cut, and the second crop plowed in, or both 
crops harvested and the stubble turned under; then re- 
seeded in the usual manner. It is a paying practice. 

Red Swine in the West.—“C. 8.,” Sullivan Co., 
Ill. There are many red swine, commonly called “Jersey 
Red,” or “Duroc” in Kentucky. There have been several 
large sales the past year, which probably distributed 
them in Illinois, Indiana and other Western States. 

Shrinking of the Shoulder Muscles.— 
“J. O. M.,” Sank Center, Minn. When the shoulder 
muscles of a horse have shrunken greatly, the only relief 
is the use of a stimulating application, such as turpentine 
and alcohol, with one dram of tincture of Spanish-flies to 
the pint, or camphorated spirit; apply, either with brisk 
rubbing and kneading of the muscles. twice a day. 





The ** Ayrshire Record,® Vol. IL. published 
by the Ayrshire Breeder’s Association, J. D. W. French, 
North Andover, Mass., Editor. This “ Record” is distinct 
from the “N. A. Ayrshire Register,’ noticed in October, 
and differs from it in bearing the sanction of an associa- 
tion, while the other is a private enterprise. In this, there 
are two classes: animals tracing directly to importation, 
and those that can not be so traced, but which are thought 
to be pure blooded. The ‘N. A. A. R.,” only admits to 
registry those animals tracing directly to importation, 
Of course, this complication causes some confusion to 
the uninitiated ; but it seems only fair that valuable ani- 
mals, supposed to be pure, should have such a place of 
registry as the “* Ayrshire Record” provides, so long as 
proper care is exercised in the entries. The editor con- 
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talates the Association on its prosperity, and the in- 
¢reased interest in the breed, The price of this book 
js $3.00, and may be obtained of the editor, or of J. F. 
Brown, Providence, R. L., or at this office, 





Is Plowing Injurious ?—“ A. M.,” Centreville, 
‘Ala. Plowing is the only practical mechanical means we 
now possess for preparing the soil for crops. Asa rule, 
the more the soil is plowed and worked, the more fertile 
it becomes. There need be no fear that exposing the 
goil to the sun by frequent plowing will injure it. On 
the contrary, soil is injured by being baked in the sun, 
when it lies unplowed and unworked. 

Spayed Heifers.--“H. W. T.” Heifers are usu- 
ally spayed after having their first calf. Heifer calves 
are more difficult to operate upon than young bulls. It 
is necessary that the ovaries of the young animal be 
fully developed before the operation is performed. 

Presidential Pork.—The D. M. Magie Co., 
Oxford, Ohio, sends us the porcine pedigrees pertaining 
toa pair of Presidential Poland pigs—at least we sup- 
pose we may call them “‘ Presidential,” as they have been 
purchased by President Hayes, and sent to his farm at 
Fremont, Ohio. The sow is “Oxford Princess,” which 
shows that the President of a republic does not despise 
royal pork. But any monarchical tendency on this side 
of the pair is offset by the male, who is no prince at all, 
but merely ‘“* Rumler Boy,” which is not even aristocratic. 
Weare glad to see that the President has an eye to the 
future; when he lays aside the cares of office, if the cli- 
mate will not allow him to enjoy ‘‘ his own vine and fig- 
tree,” he can have his own swine and piggery, and eat 
sausage that has a pedigree. Now that the Poland Chinas 
havé the endorsement of the President, they would be 
holding up their heads if their necks were not so short, 
but what is more to the purpose, the D. M. Magie Co. 
write, in the same letter which informs us of this ship- 
ment to Fremont, that they had just shipped Poland 

Chinas to six different States. Singularly enough they 
think that their advertisementin the American Agricul- 
turist is not wholly unconnected with this result. 
Locality for Shecp Husbandry.—“M.8. G.” 
Boston. There is perhaps no ether locality better 
adapted for wool growing than that including South 
Western Texas, Western Kansas, and Southern Colorado; 
for the reasons that the climate is dry and healthfu, 
pasture is cheap, and there will be but little expense for 
feed in the winter. The best sheep is the native ewes 
crossed with pure Merino, or other pure blood rams. 





Disease of the Stifie.—“‘T. G.” Gilman, Ill. The 
diseased condition known under the common name of 
** stifled,” in a horse, is a weakness of the ligaments of 
the patella or knee-cap. The bone then slips out of 
place, and the horse is helpless. If it occurs once, it is 
almost certain to repeat itself when the animal slips or 
suddenly jerks the limb. If the bone is dislocated, it 
must be returned by drawing the leg backwards, and op- 
erating on the joint in a manner which can not be intel- 
ligently described. The services of a competent person 
should be secured for the service. If the ligament is 
only weak, or is strained, the joint should be bathed 
with cold water in which a little saltpetre has been dis- 
solved, to remove heat. After this has been sufficiently 
done, a strong decoction of white oak bark should be 
applied to the part. Light exercise should be given, 
lest the muscles become shrunken for the want of use. 





“The Dog—Its Management and Dis- 
eases.?? By John Woodroffe Hill. This is the reprint 
of an English work, on a subject that receives much 
more attention in England than with us. We had already 
examined the English work before the reprint came to 
our notice, and found it a very plain and sensible trea- 
tise. The diseases to which the dog is liable, are plainly 
described in popular language, and the treatment, which 
depends much more upon general care than much medi- 
cine, is clearly indicated.—Sent from this office.—Eng- 
lish edition for $6.00. American Reprint for $2.00. 

69 Ibs. Carried 1,000 Miles for 6 Cents! 
Any farmer who has raised wheat knows how heavy a 
bushel of wheat feels, after he has carried it half a-mile 
or so. We have found it a full day's work with a good 
span of horses, to take 30 to 40 bushels 14 miles to mar- 
ket, and return with an empty wagon. How would ‘t be 
if we had no railroads or canals, to transport to the sea- 
board shipping markets the immense grain products of 
the West and Northwest? During July of this year, the 
average rate paid for carrying wheat all the way from 
Chicago to New York, by the Lakes (1.7c.) and canal 
(4.3¢.) was only six cents per bushel of 60 Ibs., and for 
a bushel of corn, 56 Ibs., 5¢ cents! The distance by this 
route is some 1,500 miles. The Railroads, to compete 


with tie water rontes, have had to carry grain at about 
the same rates, and the shortest distance by railroad is 





nearly 1,000 miles. Allowing a team and driver only $48 
day for wages, feed, and other travelling expenses, carry- 
ing 40 bushels, and going 33} miles each day, the expense 
would be $3 per bushei, providing that the team got 
loading enough homeward, to pay expenses and wages 
back, So, at the best, it would cost fifty times as much 
to carry grain to market by wagon, as it does by rail- 
road. .The same reckoning applies, in a lesser degree, 
to shorter distances. Shall we tear up the railway tracks, 
or abuse the owners, who do not receive 4 per cent, on 
the average, for the money invested? Ought we not 
rather to have a good deal of sympathy with the original 
builders of these roads, a large number of whom never 
got anything for the money expended—neither principal 
nor interest ?—Not a very profitable business certainly. 





Concrete Houses.—“ J. R. D.,’’ Ellsworth Co., 
Kas. Descriptions and plans of concrete houses were 
given in the American Agriculturist for December, 1874. 
The methods there described may be changed or modi- 
fied to meet the demands of any special case. 

The Use of the Ecraseur.—“E. B.,” Jersey- 
ville, Ill, Theecraseur is a very simpie instrument. It 
consists of a chain loop, which is passed around the or- 
gan to be removed, and is tien drawn up by a screw, so 
as to cut off the part by tearing. There is then little or 
no bleeding. It is simply a substitute for a knife in the 
operation of castration, and can be used in cases where 
the knife cannot, It was described in the American 
Agriculturist for Nov., 1874, which see for particulars. 


The American Agriculturist Clubbed 
with Other Journals, 


—<>— 

In response to numerous requests from our subscribers, 
relative to obtaining the American Agriculturist in con- 
nection with other publications, we have made arrange- 
ments with several of the leading Magazines, which will 
be forwarded in combination with our Journal as follows: 
[Postage additional when sent to foreiga subscribers.] 
Reguiar The 2 sup- 


price plied, post- 
for * paid, by 
toth. 





American A OO with us for 
Scribner's —— Bei bebics oo $5.50....... $4.75 
Scribner’s St. Nic’ olts ($3005. CNETe OTT Vion LTTE -- 3.90 
Demorest’s Monthly Ry 00)... woe 4.50) 

Harper’s Monthly ($4.00)............2++ 
Harper's Weekly gba caterseees 
vo Bd Bazaar (#4 en00 a a oa a 
APP e Journal ($3.00)......... 
opular Science Monthly, ($5. 60.. 
Atlantic Monthly ($4.00) 
= receipt of subscriptions as above, we shall forward 
the names and money to the offices of publication of the 
magazines ordered, and should there ever be occasion for 
complaints of non-receipt of such magazines, these should 


be made direct to their respective Publishers,and not to us, 
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Catalogues Received. 
—<—>— 
NURSERYMEN. 

Gro. AcHetis, Westchester, Pa.—Trade list of a large 
stock of fruit aud ornamental trees, etc, 

Aveusting & Co., Normal, Ill.—General wholesale 
list, including root-grafts and trees in bud. 

G. H. Banta, Riverdale, Bergen Co., N. J.—A large 
wholesale and retail list. 

BettevvE Nursery Co., Paterson, N. J.—Wholesale 
list of pelargoniums and other florists’ stock. 

Cuaas. Biack & Bro., Hightstown, N. J.—Makes a spe- 
cialty of peach-trees, but has a full stock of others, 

Busx & Son & Mutssnen, Bushberg, Jefferson Co., Mo. 
—Send their ot list of c gral e vines and small fruits. The 
immense list of gra assified in the same admira. 
ble manner that we have heretofore noted. 

Joun S. Cottins, Moorestown, N. J.—One of the old- 
est small fruit nurseries, and has various novelties. 

Harvey Curtis, Oswego, N. Y.—Marks down his 
stock at wholesale rates, 

Samui, C. DeCov, Moorestown, N. J., has a general 
variety of small fruits, with several specialties, 

Grsson & Bennett, Woodbury, N J., offers small fruits 
in general, including Felton’s seedlings, 

Cras. A. GREEN, Clifion, Monroe Co., N. ¥.—A list of 
small fruits, and a brief treatise on their culture, 

A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, N. J.—Send their whole- 
sale and retail tist "for 1879, ofa large and varied stock, 
with a number of specialties and novelties, 

Hierkes’ Nursery Co., Dayton, Ohio—A wholesale 
list of fruit and ornamental trees, 

D. E. Hoxrz, Northampton, Mass., has a general list of 
small fruits. 

Jones & Sons, Rochester, N. Y.—A wholesale list of 
fruit and ornamental stock. 

McBroom & Woopwarp, London, Canada.—Catalogue 
of bulbs and dried flowers, etc. 

Tuomas MEEHAN, Germantown, Pa., sends a special 
list of ornamental trees, and small stock for mailing. 

Sam’. Mitier, Sedalia, Mo.—A variety of small fr ‘ts, 

Wriuium Parry, Cinnaminson, Burlington Co,, N. J. 
—New strawberries and raspberries, etc. 





J. H. Rickerrs, Newburg, N. Y., offers two of his re- 


-markable seedling grapes. 


Joun SAavL, vt, Washington, D. C.—Sends his whole- 
pape abe t and orngmental trees, 
Suumn & Co., Niles, Alameda. ae California.—A fall 

list of fruit aa ornamental trees, wry Weg many pecu- 
al adapted to the climate of the Pacific 

H. H. Surru, West Conn., becca: a of 
the Crescent pematin SA has other sorts. 

Srorrs, Ha: i .— Wholesale 
and retail lat for = “a, ate ange variety Si aaenrome. 
mental trees, shr: 

JouHN VaN iy i. Amsterdam, Wis.—Makes a 
specialty of small fruits at low prices, = 

Lzo. Weitz, Wilmin Ohio. 
stock, with & pate of the Wtireer Tian eee 

N. B. Wurtz, Norwood, Mass.—New grapes 
strawberrics. - 

SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 

Rosert Burst, Philadelphia. Teonale sends a wholesale 
list of *“* well grown, clean, an y named ” green- 
house and stove plants. 

Henry A. Dreer, Phitadelphia, Penn., includes 
seeds of the season, greenhouse and other Pipi oF 
horticultural appliances, all in one compact ca’ 

Peter HenpERson & Co., No. 35 Cortlandt St. Y., 
have bulbs, seeds for fall sowing, plants for winter bloom- 
ing, small fruits, and florists’ requisites, 

Lzreps & Co., Richmond, Ind.—A wholesale list of 
greenhouse planis, especially roses, 

Joun Savun, Washi D. C., sends a separate bulb 
catalogue—and very full tt i is. 

Srorrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, Ohio.—Special 
catalogue of bulbs and greenhouze stock, 


FARM MACHINERY, IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 


BiymyerR Manuracturine Co., Cincinnati, O., make 
everything in the way of sugar and sorghum machinery, 
steam engines, threshing machines; they publish a use- 
ful treatise on sorghum, its growth and manufacture, 

BoomMER AND BoscHerT Press Co., § N. ¥. 
Their lard and tallow presses are the su ofa special 
catalogue, This press is made on the same principle as 
their well-known cider press. 

Bravery & Company, 8: se, N. Y.—Cirenlars de- 
scribing their reversible harrow eee, reapers, cultiva- 
tors, hay rakes, and iron sleigh k 

oe. Comm af Co.,Mt. Mt Vernon.0- nn oe = 
catalogue of portable and on farm, ren 4 
engines, mills, saws, etc. Also a farm engine circular. 

P. K. Deprrick, Albany, N. Y., give the hi and 
specifications of the vedieua pat tonkson their ante 
presses for hay, cotton, etc., i, & neat pamphlet. 

A. Hoae, Grand Isle, Vt.—ilustrates and describes his 
planter for corn, beans, etc. a 

Livrxaston & Co., Pitts¥argh, Pa. ; “ a 
Sheller,” ba which there are now over 20,000 in use. 

N. P. Mrx, Avenue, Franklin Co., O., claims that his is 
the “ Banned Wind Mill.” 

SxmEr & Woop, Erie, Pa., set forth the merits of 
their portable and stationary engines, boilers, etc., giving 
interesting information, 

pocee aul butter, tector and ackey aupaiion Stane 
cheese and bu an es 
ratus. A handsome catalogue and a 7 ae 
POULTRY. 

A. ©, Neti, Can vty om Offers Brown [ag 
horns, and describes in fall. 

Epu. R,. Newnarp, Seniane Lawn Poul Yarda Al- 
ented Pa.—Light Brahmas, Plymouth ks, Ham- 
burgs, Black African Bantams, turkeys, ducke, and geese. 
A small, but comprehensive circular. 

Ww. G. Tracy, Towanda, Pa.—Has the leading breeds. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
A. D. Dyz &Co., Towanda, Penn.—Varions cooking 


and heating stoves. 
GREENFIELD Toor Greenfield, Mass.—A great 
tells 


variety of wares, from table cutlery to ‘ox shoes, 
m his catalocue of the 
also Essex 





Josern Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y., 
about Cotswold-Merino crossea, 
above and pure-bred Cotswolds? 

JouNSON, BLack & Co., Erie, Pa. Describe their stoves 
furnished with the * Duplex =" 

Lams Knirtine Macutng Co 
Make, besides the well known ny 
Knitting Machine ; each of which has its 

MAssaCHUSETTS ‘Anus Co., Chicopee ot pear 
Maynard Rifles with ammunition and appliances. 

Ciark Pert, Salem, N. J., includes Jersey Red swin 
with Southdown sheep, Plymouth Rock fowls, and 
Mammoth Bronze bm in a neat catalogue. 

Ransom Stove N. yan and Chi 
Ti.—Offer their * New Hel w Helea” arith tive Jex Grates" 

F, A, Smvonatr, Repo g 
tinue to make “ Mee, Ono airs ne which we 
have already favorably spoken), in different styles. - 

Union Stove AND Manvuracturine Co., Pittston, Pa. 
—Send a catalogue of their different heaters and 
that deserves special notice for the great excellence of 
its engravings and the taste that marks the whole, 

Waitrexatt, Tatum & Co., 46 and 48 Barclay St., XN. 
Y.—Jars for Museum specimens, ‘ 

FOREIGN CATALOGUES, 

Wru1ax Brice & Co., amen = xl — Wholesale 
Price-current of farm and vegetable seeds, 

New Prant anpD Buts Co., Colchester, Eng.—A full 
list of Japanese and other bulbs, orchids, ete. 

P. Spree, Ussy, France.—Sends his wholesale cata- 
= of oder = nursery stock, 

& Ranxin, Glasgow, Scotland.—Wholesale 
list of andes and field seeds. 


fas8.— 
pooiiiastiies why Tuttle 
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(Trade Mark.) 
Patented February 25, 1875. 


Will make your Hens lay. Permanently bencfits lay- 
ing Hens, Moulting Fowls, and Young Stock. It 
makes the Poultry Yard the best paying part of the farm. 
Packages sent prepaid for Svc. and $1.00. Twenty-five pound 
kegs, by freight, $6.25. Special arrangements with freight and ex- 
press companies enable us to obtain very low rates for distant 
orders, Sold 
Druggists. 


by Agricultural Stores, Grocers, Seedsmen, and 


ARLES - AL Cco., 
216 State Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Wholesale Agents: B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York.—Benson, 
Maule & Co., Philadelphia.—H. B. Arnold & Co., Boston.—0O. C. 
Swain, San Francisco. 





AMERICAN | 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


incorporated under the General Law 
for Incorporation of Colleges, 
Chapter 51, Laws 1870 — Chapter 319, Laws 1848. 


141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The fourth regular course of lectures will commence in 
October, 1878. Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to 

A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S.,. 
Dean of the Faculty. 


FARMER’S 


VETERINARY ADVISER. 


By Prof. I. LA W, Cornell University, Ithaca,N.Y. 
“The best work on the diseases of animals in the English 
language.”—Country Gentleman. 
Sent by mail from the Author for $3. 


Thoroughbred and Grade Jerseys. 


I offer for sale, at reasonable prices for the quality, 75 
head of thoroughbred and grade Jersey Heifers, and Cows 
of all ages. Also 10 thoroughbred Jersey Bulls, from 2 
months to 4 years of age. y thoroughbreds are not 
equalled by any of the late importations, and my grades re- 
commend themselves by their production. I refer to every 
individual who ever epee an animal of me during the 
80 years I have bred this stock. AJ] animals sold by me are 
guaranteed as represented. For terms, apply in person to 

THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 

Hambletonian Horses and Colts also for sale ; best blood. 


TWO IMPORTED 


Guernsey Bull Calves, 


direct from the Island of Guernsey. Ayrshire and Jersey 
Calves from my Prize Herds. South-Down Sheep, und Berk 
shire Swine, Collie Dogs, and White Dorking Fowls. 


WM. CROZ 
Beacon Hill, Northport, 7 I., N. Y. 


FOR SALE—GUERNSEY CATTLE. 


Two Bulls, two Young Heifer Calves—all very choice, and 
registered in The Herd Register of the ** American Guernsey 
Cuttle Club.” J. N. BORLAND 

Red House Farm, New London, Conn. 

Address H, P. BECKWITH, Agt., 

P. O. New London, Conn. 

















Brown Leghorn Fow!ls. 
They excel in Eggeproducing, sre Nonesetters, 
I will forward young broods of chicks, age from 10 to 21 
days, at $1.00 per chick, after June 1. Guarantee safe arrival 
in a healthy condition. Eggs $1.50 per 13, Send for Circular. 
EDWARD LUTZ, 
Or Emsworth, Pa. 80 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


CAME FOWLS. RED IRISH 
SETTERS, 


and Sb Carrier Pigeon shipped by J. C. 
ay Parric inet 8 ship oy J. C 





per EF : ‘ick, Ireland, winner 
of Gold Medals at Paris and New York. Brenze Meda 
an iplomas, Centennial, Philadelphia s also 
Thorough-bred Hounds, Beagles, and other Dogs. J. C.C. 
can likewise select Sheep, Cattle, and Herses for 
clients, having had long and large experience in them. 


HIGHEST CLASS. 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Partridge, Buff, and White 
Cochins, White and Brown Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, 
Honudans, Golden Sebright, and B. 8. R.G. Bantams. —Pekin, 
A ree and Rouen Duacks.—My stock is unsurpassed. 
My location is central, and desirable for Eastern, Western, 
Southern, and Canada customers. My establishment is 
largest in the world, Prices moderate. Send for new, novel, 
practical, and usefal circular. 

GEO, S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


Improved Plymouth Rocks 


B. B, B. Games, Bronze Turkeys, and Pekin Ducks 


of superior merit, for sale at all seasons of the year. 


F. H. CORBIN, 


Newington Junction, Conn. 


for 2 stamps—SendCata- 
logue of Books, Stock, 
betel Ld Fowls. The latter of 
best strains and pedi- 


gree. “‘Amateur’s Man- 
ual, or Specific Mating of Thorough-bred Fow!s,” 75 cents. 
“ Breeding and Management,” or thorough-breds for prac- 
tical use, 50 cts, both for $1 and 4stamps. Jersey Cattle, 
Berkshire Pigs, Shepherd Dogs, Lt. and Dl. Brahmas, P. 
Rocks, Houdan and Leghorn Fowls, Bronze Turkeys and 
Pekin Ducks bred and for sale. Quality is ist class. 


I. K. FELCH, Natick, Mass. 

















Lewis’ Lancashire Swine. 
Have No More Hog Cholera! 


These swine_have taken first 
premiums in England and this 
country. White in color, well 
haired, very hardy, healthy, 
smll waste, easily fattened, 
very prolific, large size. Send 
for circular. 


W. G. LEWIS, 
Framingham, Mass. 





Decided inducements offered 
in the leading breeds of Pigs 
and Poultry, also bargains in 
Jerseys and Ayrshires. Now is 
the time to purchase. Usefal 
Breeders’ Manual mail- 
ed Free; every farmer 
should have it. 
BENSON, MAULE & CO., 
223 Church St.. Phila., Pa. 








R. KUM.ER 
OR AND MANACER BUSINE SSMANACES 


The D~eM.MAGIE CoO., 
ORICINATOR AND BREEDERS 
OF THE WELL KNOWN 


MAGIE OR POLAND CHINA HOGS, fj 


OXFORD BUTLER CO.,0HI0 


if 


Un 








ESSEX PIGS, 


Pure bred, extra nice, very cheap. 
WILSON R. BALLINTINE, 
Scottsville, Monroe Co., N. Y. 





This drawing shows how many horses are made lame and 
permanently injured by the use of the cold-cut and sheared 

ointed nails. This process of manufacture produces 

amination, causing the iron to form in layers, and when 

driven into the foot the horny fibres of which the hoof ig 
composed cause the nail to separate at the point, and one 
portion passes into the foot. 

It requires but little observation and reflection, one 
would think, to arrive at the conclusion as to the kind of 
nails to be used, whether a mangled piece of iron, rendered 
DANGEROUS by the Cold-Rolling and Shearing process, and 
liable to sliver in driving, thus, 





or one made from the rod at a welding heat, where all the 
fibres remain intact, and a perfect oneness maintained, and 
which being ointed by the hammer renders such an acci- 
dent as slivering utterly impossible. 
“* The Hot-forging process is the only sure mane 
ner of making a true driving and safe nail. 
REV. W. H. H. MURRAY, 
Golden Rule, October 31, 1877.” 
“ After long usage, can safely recommend to all owners of 
track and light-harness horses your Hot-Forged Horse Shoe 
Nails. I consider all sheared nails unsafe for shoeing. 
Respectfully yours, BUDD DOBLE.” 


The only Hot-Drawn and Hammere 
Pointed Horse-Shoe Nail in the World 


that is not cut, clipped, or sheared upon the point, and will 
not split in driving, is made by the “ 7 


PUTNAM NAIL COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
tc” SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





JERSEY RED SWINE. 


Pigs from choice stock now ready to ship. Catalogue tree. 
JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
and reduced Price List of our choice 
thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, oO 
Poultry, and Dogs, sent free of charge, 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 221 Church St., Phila., Pa. 


CHESTER WHITES, 


PREMIUM HEADQUARTERS STOCK. 


Also, Improved Yorkshire and Berkshire 
Pigs, all ages.—Thoroughbred Jersey and Ayrshire 
gs: ves, “deep buiter and milk strains,” a specialty.— 

otch Shepherd and other Doge, bred and for sale by 

FRANCIS MOLRIS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POLAND CHINA OR MAGI HOGS. 


L. L. REED, Auburn, GeaugaCo.,Ohio, 
Breeder and Shipper of Cotswold Sheep, 
Magie Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, and all 
the leading kinds of Fancy Poultry. 

Send for Circular, free. 


Now Ready for Delivery, 
THE 


AMERICAN COTSWOLD RECORD; 


conteintns the names of the leading breeders of Cotswold 
sheep in the United States and Canada, with the pedigrees of 
over 500 of their animals ; also, Standard of Excellence and 
Scale of Points in Cotswolds, prepared for the American 
Cotswold Association by some of the oldest breeders in 
Englana and America; aleo essay on breeding and manage- 
ment of Cotswold sheep, by Hon. Chas. P. Mattocks, of 
Maine, together with constitution and by-laws of the Cots- 
wold Association, making a book of over 100 pages. with six 
full-page patee of Cotswold sheep, neatly bound. Price by 
mail, post-paid, $2.50. Address HAS. P. WILLARD, 

Gocretary American Cotswold Association, Lakeside 
Building, Chicago. 


THE “POULTRY WORLD,” 


Hartford, Conn., is asuccess in its way, beyond procedest. 
Vol.7 begins January, 1878. Order the best of poultry month- 
lies. It is original, fresh, and practical, always. $1.25 a year. 
Only 7% cents extra gives every subscriber 12 Splendid 
Fowl Chromos, annually! Every poultryman should 
mat excellent Monthly. Now is the time to subscribe 
or iB 

The new Weekly “American Poultry Yard,’ is 
also just out. $1.50 a year (52 numbers) post paid. Or, both 
papers to same address $2.00 only. 

H. H. Stoddard, Hartford, Conn. 


Patent Concave Ox-Shoes. 


The only forged ox-shoe made 
\\ with concavity to fit hoof, and the 
best and cheapest. 
GREENFIELD TOOL CO., Greenfield, Mass. 




















ASYOH 


“S3N!IHOVIN 


AND and POWER 
ONIddITO 





& American Shearer M’f’g Co.s 


Prices, $3.75; $5.00; $35; $50; $75. 
Tilustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 128 Chambers St., N. Y. 


HORSE CLIPPING 


MACHINES, 


Price, $4, 
















Are carefully made, 
and are of euch a qual- 
ity and form as to work 
with smoothness, thus 
avoiding altogether the 
usual irritation attend- 
ing the shearing of 
horses, 


% & 
yA nm Orders filled by 
7 4% ° mail. 
* © Postage, 25 cents 
¢ 9 extra, =, 





DAY’S IMPROVED 860 
AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


Simplest and Best. Hatches_and Rears the 
est Chicks. Best possible Indorsements. 


Address for Circulars, &c., 
DAY BROS. & CO., 
92 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md., U. 8. A. 








ERSEYS, BERKSHIRES, & CaTeav @ BS 
imported and bred, and for sale Iso, High $8 
Poultry. c. P. MATTOCKS, Pertiand, Me. 
Enclose stamp for Catalogue. 








i atein ie, Bao 



















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











THE CHEAPEST AND 
EST CRETILIZER in 
the World, because it is pure 
bone (nothing else) ground in 
a2 its natural state, retaining those 
elements that will surely restore 
exhausted land. Just the article 
for Wheat, Grain, and Grass 
farms. Gardens, Conservatories, 
Hothouses, and Household 
Plants. Once using fully demon- 
strates its value. Sold in any 
quantity. All questions answer- 
ed regarding its value. Circulars 
free. Address ExceLsior FER- 
TILIZING Co., Salem, Ohio. 


BUCHAN’S 
CA RBOLIC 


MEDICINAL SOAP. 


The Healing, Purifying, and gore properties of Car- 
bolic Acid are among the most wonderful facts disclosed by 
modern science. ‘The best, satest, and most convenient meth- 
od of using this wonderful Curative is in the form of Soaps, 

This Soap is highly prized by physicians and nurses for the 
sick-room. It purifies and disinfects all unpleasant and dan- 
gerous odors, prevents the spread of contagion, and is invalu- 
able in curing sores, eruptions, and all cutaneous diseases, 

Buchan’s Carbolic Medicinal Soap is for sale 


at all Druggists. 
WHOLESALE DEpoT, 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St... New York. 








| A NEW HORSE SHOE, 


With Continuous Calk, Rolled into Bars Made 
of Crucible Steel and Iron. 


Acknowledged by VETERINARY 
SURGEONS, PROMINENT HoRsk- 
MEN, and ALL who have used it, to 
be THE BEST SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
It is a continuation of the shell of 
the hoof, and gives an equal bear- 
ing all around. Ir PREVENTs IN- 
TERFERING, LAMENESS, and ALL 
EVILS resulting from the use of the 
ordinary shoe. By its use horses 
having QUARTER CRACKS, TENDER 
Fret and Corns, TRAVEL witli 
PERFECT EASE. Trial set, with 
Nails, sent on receipt of $1. 


St Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 
te) 


THE JOHN D. BILLINGS PATENT HORSE SHOE CO., 
265 Broadway, New York. 


High Class Thoroughbred Poultry, 
Light Brahmas, P. Rocks, Golden Pencilled Hamburgs, 


Am. Dominiques, Bronze Turkeys. and Rouen Ducks. A 
fine lot of choice birds at very low prices (chicks and 









yearlings), trios, pairs, or onal ock unsurpassed, Please 
state wants explteitiy ;_ write for particulars. 
EPH. RK. NEWHARD, Allentown, Pa. 





Pckin, peceuary: and Cayuga 
ucks, Bronze « Narragansett Tur Light 
Brahmas, Jersey Cattle ih ar en Bereich 


: ~ and. Cotswolds, 
at low prices. Address VY. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 





N. CUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of at Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Southdown Sheep,Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, best. varieties of Geese 
(tame and wild), Ducks, Turkeys, Chickens, Guinea and 
all other Fowl, Deer, Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs, 
&c., at low prices. Best Breeds of Dogs and Maltese 
Cats, Rabbits, Ferrets, Guinea Pigs, White Mice, &c, 
Song Birds of all kinds, and Shetland Ponies, 

Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 

Newfoundland Pups for sale, 

Deer, and Swan wanted. 


gs” FRIENDS! lf you are in any nN interested in 


are’ Coy of our 
BEE CULTURE, 
improvements in 


FINE STOCK. 





We will with pleasure send you a 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN 

a ewe of the latest 

xtractors, Artificial Comb, = 
tion Hone oxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, written plainly, to 


with a descriptive 
Hives, Hone 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


R. W. CAMERON & CO., 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


23 South William St., New York. 


Proprietors of the“ DramMonD,” and “LIGHT OF THE 
AGE” Brands of Oil, and Pioneer Line of Ships for Australia, 
New Zealand, and the East. Cash advances made on con- 
signments of Wool, Tin, and other approved produce, from 
Australia and New Zealand. Orders solicited for American 
productions, accompanied by approved credits, 


REGALIN PRESERVING POWDER, 


FOR EGCS, BUTTER, FRESH OR 
SALTED MEAT, Etc. 


Perfectly tasteless, and preserves the color, . Keeps the 
brine clear, free from scum, and brine and meat from sour- 
ing. So salted, it is in taste and flavor much sweeter than 
ordinary, Price 50 cts. per Box. Sent by. mail to any ad- 
dress, postage prepaid. Agents wanted. 





Cc. AM ENDE, Hoboken, N. J. 








A. I. > Medina, Ohio. 
A BUC BARGAIN ees 
ne a je of the very best 












It is the best 


ew American Made 
them accordingly, warrantin 
with order, we will give free a steel wad cutter. 
sire them boxed, the extra charge will be 50 cts. 









LASS SHOT GUN FOR $5.50. 


goodasinany $10 Gun. We WARRANT THIS GUN FOR FIVE YEARS. 
ances perfectly, and we guarantee it to shoot as well as any $25 Gun in the world. 
uirrel Gua that we ever sold at any price, and would be cheap at $10; the lock alone is 
worth half what we ask for the Gun. Jtis a first class made Gun in every respect, and will Qut= 
and gutwear any Gun which is sold for $10 by any firm in the U. 8. ; 

x Gun, and it will last longer and give better satisfaction, both 
for hard use and close shooting, my et yes Gun in this country. 

em in every wa 

We do tow Guns up caréfully on a board, and sup by express. J/ parties de- 
Bay State Arms Co., 93 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





These Gunsare single barrel muzzle loaders, bran 
new, 28 and 30 inch barrels, weight about7 pounds, 
We that the lock, barrel, and — 

t bal- 




















arin mind that this 






We have secured them at a very low price, and offer 
ce, $5.50 each; two for $10. When cash in full comes 





feS-A $10 SCROLL & JIG SAW FOR $3.29 





BOYS 
here’s a for 
tune for you. 


offered 










tion. 










teach your boys Wi \7 

a trade, and amuse 

them at the same 
time. 


 itsctt ta DAVE, 





6¢¢+—¥ made $60 


first month.’? VIEW OF LATHE 


duches, weighing about 25lbs.) Eve 


Moth the press and mechanics flatteringly endorse our saw. 


Drive Wheel, 12inches; 


tions per minute; length of wood that can be put in Lathe, 13 inches; diameter of w 
: oar and powerful Drilling Attachment, with full set of Drills for 


RICES.—No. 
resented by large cut above, and our price has always been $3. 
with powerfal Circular or Buzz Saw, with bed and guage, anda 
complete workshop with full sets of tools which could not be bo: 
give over fifty original Designs and Patterns, four Saw Blades, 
panies the order we give free extra saws and our 50 ct. prize sh 
will refund your mone 
% the Turner 


bo.) 










=>REDUCED PRICES. 


Itis less than a year since we 


Showing Saw and Lathe. 









our New Improved My 


Companion Jig Saw for sale, The 
overwhelming success we 
with has induced us to improve in 
manufacture and reduce in price. 


ve met 






8 








The vo Jomy 
today is the fines 
ism in the world 
and it has that most important de- 
sideratum often missing in high 
priced machines and never before 
found in a low priced one, perfect 
steadincss and rigidity whentn mo- 
Itis a fact that ourSawwill 
doas fine and perfect work as 4 

$100 steam powerjigsaw, and will 

saw with lightning speed through 

heavy inch thick board, thusdoing 

what few $20 machines will do 

enabling the finest fretsawingan: 

heavy fancy carpenter work to be done with the same machine, Over 
1000 of our Saws are in use by carpenters and cabinet-makers in New 
England alone. TO TH 
<n “ hich if, it d 

a trade whic! necessary Will always give one cocd wages, 
ber this is nota toy, itis 8 practical machi 

ily and lightly as a sewing machine, and 
the long winter evenings to good use, mak’ 
ful presents. A competent ca: 















tions, and steel bearings, Each one warranted for ten years} every one adjusted and tried 





fine turning Lathe with 
ught elsewhere equally as good for 
and four illustrated lessons for beginners. When the cash accom< 
eet of Designs, If itis not_all we claim in every 
‘ys Address all orders for the New. Improv: 
anufacturing Co., 93 Water Street, 










aw 
it — of mechan- 
or less than $20, 






ofthe U. 8. we offer a prize never 
working evenings alone, and learn 
emem- 
_ bs temas as 9 

irls as well as boys can pu 
ng useful articles and beauti- 
rpenter says,— ** Jcannot make this saw for 
$10; Ishould not get paid for my time alone. ‘ce 
make them by the 10,000; make each part with 
special and expensive machinery, which cuts out 
and finishes with jae: rapidity, each part fitting 
exactly where it belongs, and there in no waste of 
material ortime. A SINGLE MACHINE COULD NOT 
BE MADE FOR €15. The frames are of best oak and 
ash, with iron wheels, blocks, braces, and connec- 
before sold. Directions sent 
ly 86 inches by 13 inches by 4 


BO 


- You can make $5 a wee! 



















AND SAW, 







for putting together which can be done in ten minutes. (They are shipped packed in a neat crate on 

boy is delighted with bracket sawing; ges, and their work commands 

a ready sale, Our saw completely fills the long felt want for a foot power sa 

TUK REACH OF THE POOREST ROY. We make but very little on a single saw, b' 

ITIS AN Pereeets BARGAIN, 

of Arms, 2L inches; Lengthof Armfor work, 18inches; Height of table, nches; 
; } Lonmh of p oats 1 3-4; Number of Strokes of Saw per minute, from 800 to 3,000; speed o, 


it pays them good wa 
w that will do the best work, AND BE WITHIN 
ut we mean that every boy in America shall have one. 
D IPTION.— Length 
61-2; Diameter of 
Lathe, 8,000 revolu- 
ood that can be turned in Lathe, 31-2 inches. 
boring in wood or fron, &B. (No. 1 is rep- 
No. 2 Sawand Drill pomeretes (represented in small cut above) 
fall set of turning tools, ®§. This isa 
25. With cach raw we 














Diameter of Balance Whee 



















rticular, we 
croll Saw 





Cc nion 
Mase., U. Se As 





Boston, 


HONE BET 


Rice Wash Eqs Beas T 
Starch, and Fruit Strainer 11 of 
necessar: 













PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


SOLICITED BY 
HEYLMUN & KANE, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 

510 F St., Washi n, D. C. 


ngto i 
PETTITT TTT TFs Fagg gg 


FELT CARPETINGS 20 to 45 cts. per yard, FELT 
CEILING for rooms in-place of Plaster, FEREWT 
ROOFING and SEDING. For Circular and Sample 
address C, J. FAY, Camden, N. Jersey. ge 


bibbhbhbheh 






For Business Puiposcs, ours excel all others 


in clearaass & volume of tone, str. 
circular & testimonials for 8c Address - 
J. R, HOLCOMB, Mallet Greek, Ohio, ~~ 





SPECIAL OFFER! 


FOR 1879. 


WE WILL PAY THE POSTAGE AND SEND 


THE NEW YORK — 


WEEKLY WORLD, 


An Eight Page Newspaper, 


FROM NOW UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1980, 
ONE DOLLAR, 
0 Cents for Six Months, 

10 Cents te fk 1 1879, 
NOW IS THE TIME TO 


FORM CLUBS. 


€ 


READ THE FOLLOWING: : 
TO CLUB AGENTS—An extra copy forclub of 
ten, separately addressed. The Semi-Weekly 

World for club of twenty, separately addressed. 

The Daily World for club of fifty, separately 

addressed, 

TERMS: Cash in advance. Send Post-Office 
money-order, bank draft, or registered letter. Bills 
sent by mail will be at risk of sender. 

Addition to club lists may be made at any time 
in the year at the above rates. 

Specimen copies, posters, &c., sent free, wherever 
and whenever desired. Address all orders to 


“THE WORLD,” 





35 Park Row, New York. 
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THE BEST CORN 
SHELLER MADE. 


Adjustable for all sizes of corn. 
Buy the Peerless Sheller. 
The easiest operated, and most 
perfect working. Shells 60 Bush. 
Hares per hour. Separates corn 
from cobs and chaff, is turned and 
fed by one person. Address 


A. P. DICKEY, 
Racine, Wis. 


Farm Implements & Machines 


for Fall and Winter Use. 
ICE TOOLS. of every kind in full variety. Send for 
circulars illustrating and describing whatever you need. 
R. H. ALLEN & COMPANY, 
189 & 191 Water St., NEW YORK. 
Sole Agents for export and in the city of New York for 
the Higganum Mfg ne nn 


Abbott’s Pat. Runner Attachm’t 





















For Wheeled ‘i Two Styles. 
Vehicles,  * Wide Track 
Fits any Arle. for City use, 
Strong, Practi- Narrow Track 





PRICE, $14 to $16. 


The New York Prow Co. 


ng Beekman St., Manufac 

turers of Adamant Plows. Self.s! ning Shares, 
Burrall R. H. Shelier of 79, Copper apere — Horse 
Power, Wind Mills, Threshers, Field, and Garden Rollers, 
Cultivators, Horse "Hay akee, Adamant Sleigh Shoes, etc. 





THE REASONS WHY 
Stock Feeders, Raisers & the Public |, 


WANT THE 
J. 1. CASE & CO.’S 


TREAD. & SWEEP POWER MACHINES. 


nae UT 19 on Read per. Bay. 


Eas is Cords Ma 


r Day. 
EN say They are r- it made. 
ae them in a ** Dry and 
ORN Lage un lik --¢ h them. 
$ SE 5 anics can oon oo 
J. I 


E& €0., Racine, Wis., Manufacture 

F ava ctio es, and Threshing Ma- 

shiner wit the latest and Tbest mprovements—including 
i ha’ SE A RS, WOOD- 
URY & PITTS POW 

Manufacture a pat annually more ‘hreshing Machines 

Firm in the World! 
@™ SEND FOR C TALOGUE. 


The Silver & Deming Feed Cutter, 


Celebrated for its great 
Capacity, ease of run- 
Ring, — its adaptabili- 
to all kinds of work. 
ur Power Cutters are 
fitted with an 


FETY 
EEL, and 
in the event of iron or 
- i hard substances 
into the feed the 
ly Wheel revolves, but 
the knives stop, thereby 
securing —, to the 
Machine and to nthe operator r. SENP FoR CIRCULA 
SILVER & NG M’F’G CoO., Salons, Ohio. 


BALDWIN’S 


American Feed Cutter 


Easiest running, fastest cuttin 
machine in the market. Cuts all 
kinds of Feed, Hay, Straw, and 

Superior to any in 
the market. Send for Cirenlar, 
containing Pett en and Price 
= List, *PONT & CO. 

i Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 


PATENTS 


—_ aquaeciion with the pebRention of the 
wecontinue to act as —— for Bejentife 
ptt my er a teade Marks Cop , for the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, ‘England, Mieeak Germany, etc. 
In this line of business we have had thirty-three 
years’ NCE. 
Patents obtained Eercash us are noticed in the Scien- 
the —— is large and splendidly illustrated 
per Re the current progress of Science, 
bere oped ¥ interesting, mn S has an enormous circulation. 
ions $3.20 a r, postpaid; single —_ 10 
cents. ld id at all Boo nen and News-office 
Can I Obtain a Patent? The quickest and best 
way to obtain a satisfactory answer without expense, is 
to write to us (Munn & Co.), describing the invention, 
with a small sketch. All we — is ad ooh 
will immediately answer, and give S eaeaaag 
instructions, For this advice we make no charge. 
We also send free our aw be a about the tent 
Laws, Se Son their costs, and 
how procured, th bis fo for “obtain 


ae 





























gg of the 


Strong, reliable, thorough in al] parts of their 
work, (shelling, eeperne, cleaning, and elevat- 
ing). Perfect self-feeders, and best machines for 
mill and warehouse purposes, as well as for farm 
and ene Their superiority attested by 
twen ears’ use in the heavy corn-growing sec- 
tions. “ining which time they have received first 
premium at all State and World’s Fairs wherever 
exhibited. f 


Sandwich Manufacturing Co., 
Sandwich, DeKalb Co., IIL, 
Who are also makers of 
The Best Hand Cern Shellers in 
the Market. — 


Send for Circulars. 
Live agents wanted in all corn-growing districts 





East and West. Correspondence solicited. 


MADE BY THE i? 


ADAMS’ PATENT SELF-FEEDING POWER CORN SHELLERS. 


ae =! j 


Yo 








FARM GRIST MILL. 


The Grinding parts are STEEL. 
It is — to all kinds of horse- 
aa grinds all kinds of grain 


Send for descriptive eviiter. 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
2,101 Germantown Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


easiest aaa 
BRADLEY’S REVERSIBLE 
HARROW. 


Two Harrows in One, 
And sold at the price of one. 


A Perfect Smoothing Harrow, 
Combined with a vastionl or 


OF 
BRADLEY & CO., 


ARROWS bcprcBE APE 22, 


SEIS | RE LA ATER EES SACI 
epigr oeepee NEW ! 
LLIAM’S PATENT 


BOLSTER SPRINGS for FARM WAGONS, 


This new and valu- 
able device is suited to 
wagons of any size— 
made of the best steel 
and warranted—are at- 
tached by four bolts 
through the bed—can 
be put_on by any per- 
son. They remain on 
4. the wagon for all uses 

and work equally well 
whether with empty 
or loaded wagon. 
There is no use for a 
spring seat--they make 
a@ comiortable epring 
wagon out of a farm 
wagon—and save largely in wear and tear. Price $6.50 per 
Set of Four Springs. We Want Agents Everywhere. 


SEMPLE & BIRGE M’F’G CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Birdsell Clover Separator, 




















SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Nichols, Shepard & Co., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 
Makers of the Original and only Genuine * Vibrator” 
Threshers, Mounted Horse Powers, Steam 
Thresher Engines and Steam Outfits com- 
plete. Illustrated Circulars sent free. 














HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER 
PATENT LEVEL TREAD 
SPEED RECULATOR. 


Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machines. Send for Illus- 
trated Grom ere to 
EEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont Co., Pa. 


CIDER PRESSES, 


Apple Graters, Elevators, Ete. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO,.,! 








ning advances on 
inventions. a dress MUN 1 
BSetentifie American, 37 Park ow, + New 5 York, 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Big Giant Corn Mill, 


Every Man His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will 
Corn with Shuck on without a 
tra expense. The only Mill grind- 
ing Corn and Cob ‘successtully 
that will grind Shelled Corn fine 
enough for family use. 
Grinds twice as fast as any other 
Mill of same size and price, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


J. A. FIELD, SON & CO., 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
Hamilten. S20 Cade og 








To Agricultural Implement Manufacturers, &c. 


A firm in Dublin, Soteg & lines businese in Chemical Ma- 
nures, Wool, and Feeding Cakes, wishes to obtain the 
Agency for ireland of Manufacturers of all kinds of Farm 
Implements. Houses in a position to furnish good articles 
at moderate prices would be sure of a large trade, dre 

RICHARDSON & FLETCHER, 13 Ushess Island, Dublin. 


HARRISON’S MILLS, 
NEWLY IMPROVED. 


New Standard Flouring Mill. 
New Standard Corn Mi 
ne — acity ‘o> -inch Mill. 2 to 
our; eapacity o 
Bene: Pobineh Mill, Glo 40 bus 





perhour,. — 
Wholesome Bread, Fine 
Flour, High Speed, Quick 


Work, and Economical Mill- 
ing Fully Established. For 
illustrated catalogue, de- 
scribing the Harrison System, 
Address Estate of 


EDWARD D HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


FOR THE 
‘SA. B.C.” Right Hand Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Horse Power Threshers, etc, 


Liberal terms. 
A. B. COHU, 
197 Water St., N. Y. 


The Chamberlin Screw Stump Machine, 
——— after 10 years test, has proved ~ 
superior y over all oth ers, by its 
greet cx xhibition of strength and 


urability, combined with cheap- 
ness and ease in g all classes of 
stum The C Company's challenge 
of $1000 for a stump machine which 
would exeéel theirs, has stood since 
1867 without being taken. They build 
6 different sizes of machines,: 0 pull 
all of stum a. ey make 
Subsoilers and vg hing igus. For 
peeeeere Price ress 
AMBERLIN ‘are CO., 
Olean W Y. 


Portable Mulay saw. Mill, 


With improvements re- It may be 
cently made is unequal- by either twoor three 
as a neighborhood men, and will cut as 
mill, It can be run by much lumber in pro- 
either steam or water portion to the power 
power, and is especially we and number of hands 
adapted to the engines employed as mills of 
used for threshing, larger cope 



































Tt mal bingmeetin and even lumber, leaves no stubshot* 
ow wilkcut ey as log up to four feetin diameter. It may 
be transported from one regent to penal Te-erected ready 
for sawing in from two to three d can be made profit- 
ble in localities where there is not yh ety timber to justify 









e erection of alarge mill. Send for descriptiveeircular, price, 
.t0 CHAND & TAYLOR, Indianapolis, 1nd. 











Crandall’s ‘Happy Family,” 
Crandall’s ‘‘Heavy Artillery,” $8.00. : Hxpressage lo be paid by recipient. 


Crandall’s District School 
Crandall’s Alphabet Blocks 
Crandall’s Chinese Blocks. 
Crandall’s Acrobats 
Crandall’s Expression-Blocks. 
Crandall’s “‘Ye Hero of 76.” ............200000- 
Crandall’s Little All-Right 


They are for sale by all the leading Toy Houses, but if your Dealer should not have a complete line send. 
to us for a free Illustrated Catalogue, showing all our Toys. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 248 BROADWAY, NEW ‘YORK CITY. 
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FOR THE 


HOLIDA YS: 


Never before have we had such a Grand Assortment of Toys to offer our 


Friends for the Holidays. 


























CRANDALL’S 


Masquerade 
BLOCKS. 









MASQUERADE. LITTLE ALL-RIGHT. 


PRICE LIST. 





Ezpressage to be paid by  reci, § 
se ee Crandall’s Wide-Awake Alphabet. 
Price. By Mail, pre-paid. Crandall’s John Gilpin 
$1.00 $1.20 Crandall’s Toy Horse...........sseesseeesereceees 
75 .90 Crandall’s Monageric...............esseeeeseeeeees 
1.00 1.25 Crandall’s Masquerade Blocks 
1.00 1.20 Crandall’s Improved Gymnasts 
-50 .65 Crandall’s Building Blocks, No. 3 
25 .80 Crandall’s Bridge...........-.....+sseeeeeeeees Roe 
25 Crandall’s Jedidiah.................ecssseveeceteee 25 














HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? WHAT? 


THE NEW TOYS MR. C. M. CRANDALL HAS BROUGHT OUT 










GYMNAST. JEDIDIAR, (Just ont. 


* By mail, prepaid. 
$1,30 
1.25 
30. 
2.50 
-80 


.80 
1.25 
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ped iy THE ee B he sory + 
S, ts: Caton direct. from the impor 
Atlus “ahd large buy: PAN xpi 
re 
charges paid. Quality ementeel New terms P 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 00, 





P. O. Box 4235. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New Work. | 





RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES!! 
A Sure Investment! ! 


. BUY LAND OF 

THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 
This Company has 3,000,000 acres of the Best 
in the world; for sale in NEBRASKA, at 
Prices and on Terms that make it cheaper to 
own a farm than be without. Short Win- 
ters! Long Summers! Come and see, 

Cheap fare from all principal points. 
Write for information. Sent Free everywhere. 

LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Comwmissioner U. P. R. R. Co., 

Cor. 9th and Farnam 8ts., Omaha, Neb, 

G2” Refer to this advertisement. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
: WEWARK, WN. J. 
Purely Mutual. 





Incorporated 1845. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Tee Ae | 


All approved forms of Policies issued. Reports and State- 
ments furnished at the office of the Company, or any of its 
Agencies. 

JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State AGENT, 
Southern New York and Northern New Sorvey, 
137 Broapway, N. Y. 


$33,181,828.49 





1878 Holiday Greeting! 1879 


BEA TT YEUNG feeyisacrans oar 


Rosewood Case, new and valuable improvements, e) iegantly 
finished. Th Si when mn bones, over 1, mes 


ay same as front. All improvenvents swith Xm 8 

— full iron frames, bars and extra braces, im- 

ror w scale, overstrung bass. French grand action, 

p soto carved eal ms rosewood pee. ivory 

key fronts, e premand eve yim 
pyaveiustecnt Renich ca can h can inany way tend to th 


nificent Planof = 
by’ the Monopolsts 


during the HOLIDAY Sy for for only rest ts p>} 5S S 





No such offers as these wereever a, Fotore, but know- 
ing that their introduction will repay nm future sales, 
I Cy A to — of "this per epee ak tthese prices d 
the Holi this advertisemen 

pear again, and no further reductions 
ue met with un success wit! 


re- Orman Kn Knee Swell. The 


b say incteumen its, an’ 
‘with ample capital, will be exerted 

complish this object, hence the above offers, that can not 

ible house in America ons ~—4 


hin decign, pata xs 





By eed offers. Order n 
1A fine two net of 
$P on yoo More and better atyles of case and sweeter 


manufacturer in the wor d. 
ng much 


nials now on file t 


Apopsibie trait itasore, ty 


In o 
h information in regard oe cost oO 
If es DS AN want one yourself, order one and aoe your friend a handso' more arg Of tire 


NIEL F. BEATTY, Washi ngton, New Jersey, U. 8. A. 


S375 Organ for $0927 


- 


BEATTY QR0an eu ogee? 

ies aah cH @ ; 
aie 

Improved Knee L Walavgcase: ‘tana 

i bi oped myn bk the most desirable ever re 


factured for ‘ongue Reeds. R: oquier 
al etal tail Price as edby the Lo ogi about 8375 
I will sell this 


during the HOLIDAYS: ee onl SO'7. 


reed m, new on as good 8 as the bos of oes 
95, $105 a eso, Ome ‘Bass and Octave ouneee @85 
ned 


oy fe for onl 065. lendid $340 to $475 
a, GENO Oa éi; . Elegan ant pipe 
pada od a ce can Counhe of an house, 


and perfect, rosewood outside and in, usual price $650, for only S156. Grand, Square and 
from mm $175 ¢ to $2z5, usually ‘ily sold at from $700 to $1,000 ll instruments i 
refunded and f: Spa id both waysif ‘to the bayer. Warran' 


day’ test tria il, Money 
yi Sore unsolicited — 

state eere you ge advertisemen' 
Pianos Organs, free. 


shi on § te 
pred six iP Soa 








[By adhering strictly to the following form in sending names of subscribers, errors arising from indistinct addresses, etc., will be prevented, and the trouble of writing a letter will 
oe: If for Premium, mark distinctly thus: “ Yor Premium.” For larger Clubs paste an additional paper at the bottom.) 


To 


; Otherwise it is not. 


our risk 





including postage to be prepaid by the Publishers. 


Orange Judd Company, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Herewith I forward you the names and P. O, addresses of 
Please find inclosed $.............. a 


(Signed.) 











POST OFFICE. 
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